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MEETINGS 


QF THE SESSION 


| The inaugural Meeting of the Seasign took 
place on Nowember 7th, ioga, when Dr. [. T. 
Sheppard preented a communication entitled 
‘feu+heved Achill” This paper will appear 
later in the Soejety’s Fours! 
2 On January o4ih, toyg, a special Meeting 
was held, the subject of which was the Codex 
Sinaitinus, 

This meeting was, by the hand penmiaien of 
the Mamigers, hicld-in the theatre af the Roval 
Institution, which was completely filled tyyomem- 
bers of the Socnety and of the Institution. ‘The 
President having mken the chair, Sir Feeeleric 
Kenyon delivered the main address. He was 
followed by Sir George Hill and Dr 1. 1. Beil. 
The meeting terminated with an expression of 
thanks from the Society to the Institution for 
the hospitality kindly given, 

The second General Mecting, held on February 
Gith, was devoted to.4 communication on ‘ Greek 
and Modern Misic” by Mr. -F. Clements, late 
LG, The choir was taken by Sir. Henry 
Hadow, and the Society had the pleasure of 
welooming a number of distinguished nrosicions 
and crities, among. whoni were Mr. M.D. 
Calvecoressi, Me. A, EL Fox Strangways, the 
Rev. Dom Arselbn Hughes, O.S-B., Mr. T. 
Stanley Roeper, Miss K. Schicsinger and Professa 
HJ. W. Tillyard. Sir Walford Davies, Mr, Jolin 
Compton and Sir Henry Weed were unavoidably 
prevented from attending. Musical ilustrations 
were given on a model organ, designed by the 
speaker, and the " lnvecation to Kalliope,” the 
‘Hymn to Netnesia® andthe * Epituph to Seikilos,” 
andl alee acme plain-ong lyons in the four hare 
mones, were sung by Mr flames Goomis. Sir 
Henry Hadow, Mr. Fex Stramgways, Misa 
Schlesinger and others tock part in. the subse- 
quent discussion. Mr. Clements was accorded th 
hearty vote of thanks for hia paper and appre- 
ciation was af Mr, Coombs’ rendering 
of the piissioak (lusteaticens, 


4 The third General Merting was beld on May 


wt, When Mr: CG. M. Bowra readsa paper on 
*Simonides, Themistocles and Timoecreon.” Mr, 
Bowra’s paper, it (4 iwlerstood, forma part of 
an historical work shortly to be publishes. 

§ The Annual Mecting of the Society was teeld 
on Tuesday, June ofth, 1og4, the President, 
Profesor R. M. Dawkins, cocupying the chair. 
‘The results of the elections and re-clections of 
officers and members of the Gouncil, together 
with cect of a better to Mr, George Macnullan 
(read by the Preident), and ihe obtiary 
notices of honorary members. who hind died dur- 


ro33-34 
ing the year have already been printed and cit- 
culated in the Annual Report af the Cruneil, 

Having dealt with these matters in his open- 
Ing speech, the President moved the adoption 
of the Report, which was seconded by HuE. the 
Greck Minister ane) carried) unanimously 

A. vote of thanks to Mr. C, F. Clay, the 
auditor, garved: by the Present and seconded 
by Mr. Purdon, was carried (umanimouly. 

Mr. E. J, Foradvke then gave particulars of 
the recent discovery of the Doric temple of Hera 
Argeia, near Pastum, which had been com- 
nunicated by Signor Zaniti-Biunco at the 
suggeation of Mir Arthor Strong, The temple 
Is situated, as stated by Strabe, vicar the ancient 
month of the river Silarus, aboot §& kilometres 
fron Paestum. A Dere column and prarly 

two thousand berracotta statucties were among 
the first discoventes, The column is slmoit 
identical in design. with the colamm of the 
lene of Ceres al Parstum, Much older i a 
rele! in geod preservation, thought to be o 
mctope, of which a slide was shew, Ti repre- 
ant a bearded node figure beating away a 
taped woman, anc may be late seventh century. 
The excavation waa being conducted under excep 
tional difficuities in a marshy onilarial district. 
Mr. Forsdyke expressed the thanks of the Socicty 
te Signer Zanotti-liance aml Siqnors Zancani- 
Montoro for thin interesting communication, 
and to Mra, Strong for her help in procuring it. 

Profesor Dawkins then delivered his. annual 
prendential address. He took «3 his subject the 
recent researches comlocted by Dr, Gerhard 
Rohlifson the Greek dialects now spoken in 
Southern Italy: ‘The substance of this address 
appears in the present volun in the form.of a 
review of Dr. Rohlls’ most reernt book on this 
gubject. his Sean Legere: otlla Magna (recta: 
Professor Dawkins concluded with some remarks 
en the present condition of the language, In 
S70 Morcel thought that the Greek of the 
Terra d'Oteante would be dead in thirty years, 
Though undoubtedly declining, it has shewn far 
thane beistance than he thought probable, and 
Professor Dawkins was able to cay that he had 
heard Greek spoken both there and at Bova in 
1910, and sain spy, a second VisiL since the 
war, He 4 bope that the numerous 
collee Lien al diatens folk tales left by the Calimera 
scholar Vito Palumbe, ane now in the posession 
of bis family, would be published: 

M, Jeon Mabye, Délégué général dr {"Associte~ 
tion Guillaume Bude, mowed a yote of thanks 
io the President for his address. 
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Che Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
56, Benrorn Sguasge, Loxnos, WC. 
Precitiet: HUH LAST, Fellow af Sz. Juhu Culley, (Chiefiuul, 
[HE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archeology and are of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about yoo Ao. In particular, so far as its 


resources permit, and 30 far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concer the Society endeavours ta enco 


the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archxology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
sae maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
Honoflantern-slidesand photographs. Membersare entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post.. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 
_ Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, and one cyening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a abiect useful to teachers of Roman history, 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Homan Studies, which is open.to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in hall-yearly parts, 
and is sent post ree to all members, a | 

The Annua! Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is-ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others, Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of 105. (ci, | 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to commumicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Muscum, Oxford, 


Che Classical Elssociation. 


The objects of the Classical Association wre 16 promote the develugament ant maintaiis 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon public opinion 
the claim.of ach itidis toon eminent place in. the national scheme of oducatian; (4) 
to improve the praciioc of classical leaching; (¢) to emoourage investigqniion wand call 
attention to new discoveries; (d¢) W-create opportunities for intercours: anrong lovers of 
classical leariiing. 


Membership oF the Auotintion is open to nm and women alike. “The anniial muh- 
sonplion ia 48. (life compotion, £3 ts), and there an ecorrsnce fee of 55., from 
whith members of local branches ate exempt and which is not charged to Libraries, 
Members receive a copy of the annua) Proceedings of the Amociation afl, on a payment 
ola /6, of The Fear’: Work in Gharsion! Steaier (both post frees) ‘They moy aloo obtain the 
Clare! Revie) oil (fanieal Querter[y at redluced prices, though the reduction caoot 
be puaranteed uniess the subscription is paid before January giacin cach year. Greece 


and Awe may be obtained for an annual aibecription af ps, 6d 


Application fie membership should be addreseed fo the Assistant Treasurer. 
Classical Assocanon, c/o The “Triangle CHfices, Or South Molson Street, W.1, 
Inquiries alhiould ake besent to “The Triangle Offiersadiresied either to the Han. 
Secretarics of the Association (Mr. RK. M_ Rateenbury and Prof.T. 8. Lo Webster), orto 
the Hon. Seoretary of any one of the Dietiet Branches, viz, Aberyatwith, Bedford anil 
Northampton, Birmingham, Brisool, Cambridge, Cardiff, East) Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Nonhumberiand and Durham, North 
Wale, Noningham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South Western, Sumex, 
Swies, Taunton ad Weal) Somerset. 











Pro. t—Deran of Freaoo po Poesy, 


TZ, POMBO, RHOMBUS, TURBO 
[PLATE 1.] 


_ Te student of Theocritus who wishes to know what is the 'éu 
pled by Simaetha at |. 30 of the second Idyll will find it identified in 
the scholia with the fuyE of the refrain: and of all the moder com- 
mentators who express an opinion, Legrand is alone in questioning the 
identification. And yet to the attentive reader it should seem more 
than questionable. It will be well to begin with an examination of the 
passage.! 

The incantation of Simaetha, who might say, with Tibullis (1, 5; 16), 
uota nowem Triuiae nocte silente dedi, consists of nine terms, each of four verses, 
framed and articulated by the intercalary verse, luy§ Bake TU tivow éudy 
ToTi SG tév 4vpa, of which there are therefore ten occurrences, The 
type to which the terms of the incantation in the main conform is given 
in the first two quatrains— (1) Sfrew barley-groats on the fire and ray, * I strece 
te bones af Delphi,” (2) I burn bay-leaves : so may Delphis burn. Vt consists, 
that is, of a magic act, accompanied by a prayer or by a statement 
equivalent to a prayer. But the theme having been fixed by the two 





' For the analy of the incantatem sec M. CL 8. CL. Gildiriliees, p. 315), 
Suiphen, Afagi in J. and Virgil (Studies am, Hower af 
j-.—vow Liv. a 


- A. 


opening terms, Theocritus introdu 
may be briefly set out as follows: 


Act. 
1 (18-21) Barley burnt 
2 (23-26) Laurel burnt 
3 (99-96) Husks burnt 


4 (38-41 = 
5 eal Wax melted 

6 Rhombus whirled 
6 43-46) Libation 
f i SE) —s 


9 (48-52) Opdva kneaded 


53-55) Fringe of cloak burnt 





ri tions, The whole incantation 


Prayer. 
I burn Delphis’s bones 
So may D. waste 


— 


So may D. melt 

So may D. turn about my door 
May D. forget my rivals 

May D. come to my house 


I knead the bones of Delphis, 


It-will be observed that in terms 3 and 8 the pei is missing, in term 7 


the act; but all may be easily supplied. In 


where the act concerns a 


personal relic of gr ice the prayer breaks down in a groan, but it is 


presumably akin to t 


atm terms r and 2: in g it must be how tha! canst 


move Hell's adamaut and aught else as stubborn, move the stubborn heart of Delphis.* 
The missing act in 7 is the burning or other magic treatment of the plant 


hippomanes. In term 4 the rite has slowed down at the approach of the 
goddess; Simactha notices that the silence which is a necessary condition 


of success * is present in all outside herself, but there is neither act nor 
praver, The quatrain which follows* contains, in compensation, two 


acts and two prayers: and after this marked variation f 
term 6 repeats in ils simple form the theme given by terms 
againin the ninth term, where, as in term 1, 


is repeat 


m the type, 
iand 2, It 
the act is delegated 


to Thestylis and the prayer replaced by a statement: and these re- 


semblances, which warn the hearer that the 
reinforced by a verbal echo—21 tacos xa! 


incantation is ending, are 
Aeye Ta AtAgiG0s Sotia tésauw, 


59 Wironagoy Kal Atye te AtApibos Soma pacow. The nine quatrains of the 
incantation, as has been said. are articulated by the refrain, which resembles 
them in content, for the prayer bring me Delphis must be accompanied by 


the appropriate action with 
conforms to the act-and-pra 
passage, In short, 1s composed wi 


the Tuy€. The intercalary verse therefore 
er pattern of the quatrains. The whole 
1 the most elaborate artifice, in face of 


which it seems remotely improbable that the fuy€ which serves as a re- 
current interlude to separate one spell from another should reappear under 


* The xohntow of this quatrnin ie rightly tnler- 
odd by the schioliaste: i is not part of the Inca. 
tion bat what the moyic papyii call w puAaettoeer 
The magicom who has rained an evil power is in 
danger unless be averts it from himeelf Simaetha, 
warmed of Hekste's approach ty the barking of 
digs, take: persons! precaution. So in amilar 
cincumstance says Jason, drnyGia yoledy pactiuay 
bOuodane (ph. she. G05). Alex. [Aphr.] prod: 2. 
#5 Udeler, Pip. Gr, Min. §..05) eivote yokrer wal 


clbnpow dtperres warty oy vole Selioves Cra roeres, 
and the clashing of metal for apotropaic purposes 
at eclipses it familiar: of. n. a6. Similarly at Ge 
Theatylis is to spit as o gvkunerApany, 

* Cf CR. go, 18: . 

‘ll. 28-30 are so placed both in K, the best 
MES. and in the Autinoe papyrms. ‘The analysis 
sctint tome to make if certain that this is them tru 
Prmition, 


Wz, POMBOZ, RHOMBUS TURBO ~ 3 


another name as one of the spells—that a bit of the frame should be mixed 
up with the picture. | 

The identification of tuy€ and JéuBos is not confined to commentators 
on Theocritus, and the statements of scholia and ancient lexicographers 
are so confused that the confusion of modern authorities is pardonable.® 
The most industrious of scholiasts may be forgiven for imperfect ac- 
juaintance with the practices of black magic, and it is little wonder if 

jeir descriptions of these unfamiliar implements leave, as they do, some 
problems which seem insoluble: still, I think that our confusion is greater 
than it need be, and the aim of this paper is to clear some part of it away. 
First, then, for the ivy. 

_ “lvyE is, m mythology, a nymph who by her spells captured the 
affections of Zeus cither tor Io or for herself and was turned by Hera either 
to stone or into the bird tuy§, the wryneck, forguilla, The use of the bird 
In magic is probably duc to the curious writhing movements of the neck 
in the pairing season, which were thought to attract the bird's mate. The 
bird was spread-eagled on a wheel and the wheel made to revolve, thereby 
drawing the person whom it was desired to attract. This invention is 
ascribed by Pindar to Aphrodite: Pyth. 4. 214 wowlkav lvyye tetpdxveniov 
OuAupmotev | év GAdT gevEaior KUKAw | povdd’ Spwv Kutpoytivere pépev | 
Tearov dvGpanroim. The word is used also for a magic wheel with no 
bird attached to it (as Spat ong in Theocritus), and, as early as Pindar 
and Aeschylus, metaphorically for desire (Nem. 4. 35, Pers. g8g).° An 
anonymous Alexandrian epigram contains the dedication of such a magic 
wheels AE §. 204 (205) “lvy€ fh Nixots, A Kol BSiotrovriov EAnenw | dvGpa Kai éx 
Boddy. mexideg Emorrayévn, | youed tromiAfeton, Sivytes £ dyefletou | yAutrrn, 
gol xelrai, Kirrpt, pidkov xtéavov, | moppupéns duvot pokaxt tpiyl uéooe Secon, | 
THs Acpioning Givi gearpponibos. 

With this information it is easy to identify the object, for it is frequently 
represented on vases and other monuments, It is a spoked wheel (some- 
times it might be a disc) with two holes on cither side of the centre. A 
cord is passed through one hole and back through the other; if the loop 
on one side of the instrument is held in one hand, the two ends (which 
it is convenient to jom) in the other, and the tension alternately increased 
and relaxed, the twisting and untwisting of the cords will cause the instru- 
ment to revolve rapidly, first in one direction and then in the other. It 
is a common attribute of Eros, especially on Apulian vases, and is seen 
in use on one end of a gold bobbin of the late fifth century z.c. (PL. I, 








* On tyE and paeos sce Daremberg and Saglip 
ee. Riondosr, Pauly-Wieerwa and Rowher gv. 
"yt, Smith, Die. Ant so. Tobe, A. Abt Dis 
Abolomw d. Apultins, po tog, Ri Deeds, dr ant, safer 
iitiew amdioria, p. 17, 5. Eitrem, Opferriaa, p. 35, 
Thom , Glossary of Greek Biras, p. 71, Ber. BR. 
Sdchs, Gee. & Hie. 6, o56, FHS: 7, 647, Voet on 
Virg. &. 8.68. 1 have moi thongit it neoemary 
1o discus the very waned opimjons expressed in 
these places and in the commentaries on ‘Theocrins, 


‘Fhe origin of the fvy§-wheel-ie discussed, In A. B: 
Cook, Tent, i, p. @53- 

* Phot.,. Hesych,, Suudi, #0, Schol. Find: New: 
4 35 (86), Poth, 4. 20g (981), Theoer. o..17, The 
amall binds not infrequently depicted in downestic 
scenes [¢.z. in fig. 27 have been called wrynecks, but 
On quite inailequate grounds, Even the bird which 
brings an Wye tv Aphrodite (Minervini, Mon. Ined.T’ 
15) ie cather « dove than the instrument's cponym, 
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centre),” in certain small figures of Eros used as earring or necklace pendents 
Seca and in a fresco of Ares and Aphrodite from the Casa dell" Amore 
"unite at Pompeii (fig, 1). On a Meidian hydria in Florence Himeros 
operates it under the nose of Adonis, who lies in Aphrodite's lap (fig. 2),)° 
and itis sometimes used also by women in scenes connected with marriage 
(fig. 3).44 In the Apulian examples there are usually rounded or pointed 
projections from the edge of the wheel (fie. qj); !* in the other examples 
the wheel ts always in motion and this detail therefore cannot be observed. 
Fig. 5 shews two specimens made for experimental purposes,'* fig. 6 the 
first of them in operation, | 

I do not know whether this instrument 1s still in use afywhere for 
magical or religious purposes, but it is a fairly familiar toy in England and 
elsewhere,“ and its Arabian counterpart is pleasantly described by C, M. 
Doughty in Arabia Deserta (ch. 15): * Some faye a toy, ferneyay, of a shard 
pierced with two eyes, and twice stringed with a sewing thread, that the 
mothers spin finely for them of their best camel down; this stone or else 
it is a shive of wood, is slung m the midst, and with a cast in the air they 
twist up the two threads into a double twine, and then drawing out and 
slacking, their gig spins with a loud whirring.” | | | 

The tvy€, then: is a wheel or possibly a disc. The AépBos, like the 
ivy, is an instrument for attracting (¢.g. Luc. Dral. Mer. 4. 5), and is used 
also in Dionysiac mysteries, as the fvy— is not said to be.“ Seeing, how- 
ever, that it has given its mame to an equilateral parallelogram, it would 
be strange if it were naturally wheel-shaped, and one set of glosses enables 
us to identify it with quite a different instrument. Schol, Clem, Al, 
Protr. p. 15 P writes, on the respectable authority of Diogenianus,. doyBo5- 
Sivos, «kGves, EvAdpiov of Efjrran té otraptiov, wai fy tals teAetals ESoveito 
Iva poy. The last clause must refer to payfos, not to xéa@vos, for 
the words occur again, though without the name of Ditogenianus, in 





' BA. Javelterp 2067; ch F urtwarngter-Reichhotd = From London F 373, F qog, F asa, 


hy F355: 

* lh. i704, 1945. A similar ¢arring in Berlin, 
Hailacrek, Gr. Ohrsrhoomd, Abb. 44, K..2ahn, Aecnel- 
fone poe Steck ae al, SP, Afierey, op, 50. 

* From. Herrmann, Diem. Tal 2; ch Lo Garis, 
handeral. Pomp. pr. 2450 

© Pron Milani, Atom. Sell, T. 4: near the end of 
the filth: century. 

it Poxis, Landon E vay, fy the Eretria painter, 
about 490 nc. (Furtwaengler-Reichholid, 1, T. 57). 
The main scene on, this pyre—a wornan. dresing— 
is ehewa by the marriage-vases (o be the preparation 
ior a Wedding, und the Nereid names of the ladies 
place jt in the house of Nereus, iheugh it iv treed 
otherwise as an -Alhenian domestic weno. CL. 
4M, 9a, p. 92. Tn figi g othe rings are: looped 
menial the def) thuenb ane righe becler Ringer: on 
a fourth-century Apulian situla in the Willa Griia 
(CF. Villa Ginla, IVD, pl. ¢ and 2. 2) Eroe iter 
beth thumbe::io fig. ¢ Himeros belch the otrings in 
his hands, as does Erov im the freio, 


They are made of thre-ply woml, The extra 
hole were io seceriain the best position for the 
omg, and ahewed that ones the tines are quite 
close ingether ihe instrument is Uifieylt io spin 
Hothe wheel has a smooth oige, the tatroment 
makes no more than.a fami whit: with a errata 
edge an agrecable windy whistle may ‘be: produced. 
Asimilarsound may be nade by spinning a dianond- 
chaped instrument in the aime wery—a fact which 
may sec bo dome, thouch it does ot 1 ime, to 
provide a eohution of a difficulty to which we are 
amir . 

li may be mentioned that where the by§ le 
repreemied it use, i sdrally looks more like a ting 
tian a wheel: thal ta Bocuse the rapidly rotating 
spokes ore nordrawns: ef. fig. 6. 

“The Cambridge Museum of Archaeology ani 


Ethnology fas cxampice from Portoquee E. 
Africa and from Greenlanil. 
Me CE however Hewyehi: “heyying of dedeucos, 
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Hesychius ¢.0. popBos, and the Etymologicum Magnum gives as onc explana- 
tion of the word pvetix® oavnGie 6 avpepouaty els tov dépa Kol AKOV ELIToOLouct. 
The scholiast’s note, therefore, though it has been otherwise punctuated, 
contains three definitions of S4pBes. With the first two we are not now 
concerned: the instrument described in the third, and in the Etymologicum, 
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though I know no ancient representation of it, is pretty plainly the furndun 
of Australian aboriginals, or full-roarer of modern England. In Australia . 
this is an oblong piece of wood to the point of which a cord 1s attached. 
The instrument is swung in a circle by the cord '° and emits a muttering 
roar which rises in pitch as the speed is increased. That is, in fact, what 





Fie. §— Wye. 


Archytas says. of AoufBo (Diels, Vors. 1, p. 994, dovy& uby xwvotpevor Rapin 
Spievt: Gxov, loxupas Se Of0v), and the whole performance is very aptly 
described by Eunpides (Hel. 1961) as foyBou elAtocopiva | mndios Evogis 
cifepic; Similar instruments of different shapes are known from other 
countries, and | have found the diamond-shaped tin object, shewn in 
lig. 7 beside a furndun from New South Wales, more effective for its size 
than the larger wooden specimen. Considering the use of the word in 
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geometry, I think we may assume that the Greek bull-roarer was usually 
of this pattern. !* 





Pro, 6,— lt me Acs 





Fit. 7 —Bin Lao Aa 


And here, I think, our difficulties with Theocritus are at an end. 
At each recurrence of the refrain Simaetha takes up her magic wheel 
and sets it spinning: at |. go she swings a bronze bull-roarer; the purpose 








1@ On the bull-roarer sec Andrew Lang, Cxifem once mentidned together with timeve (8. 15 helow), 
and Myth (ed. iooq), poo. Langefire drew-uteention it kd quite Likely that the reupieteyyoe Wc, whitch 
to Schol. Clem. AL it this connexion.. The name appear in the same company ur Acich. fr, 57, ate, 
boli-roasr, whic ie gow familiar, seem ta preston | on jrclinde, peaqios 
hie authority. Arte Fr that @dpBe: afte more thar 
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is the same, the method, as we had already seen reason to suppose, different, 
Whether AoyBos always means a bull-roarer is a more difhcult question 
which we must now consider, ' 

The passages in Latin literature relating to the rhombus are mostly 
non-committal, They refer to a magic instrament of attraction, but 
whether it isa wheel or a bull-roarer is no more apparent than in Theoer. 
2. 30 or in ALP. 6, 165 otpertév Baooapmod Joufov Sidgoto plore! In 
one place, however, it might be pupae to. be a wheel: Propertius 
(3: }. 26) writes sfaminea rhombi ducifur ille rota, With this passage must be 
considered also £i. Mag. 706, 29 ton G8 tpoy{oxos Sy qWarrovtes [udot Kad 
orpépovtss ttoiolcl ttepibovelofa: xal yogov dioredety, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 
I. 1199 pPouBos' tpoylioxos Gy ovpépovow Gat tinrrovres Kal ofrrcos KTUTTOV 
GmroteAovol, 4. (4) Te KivoUlevov tpoxloxioy Grd Ta qapyoxlBav AuuBlov 
xokztrot (cf. Eustath. 1387. 42 and on Dion. Per. 1134), Schol. Theoer. 
2. 30 (an interlinear gloss in two MSS.) dtpaxros, & yodxods tpoxds f } 
orepeds. At first sight these passages seem to shew that AéuBos and rhombus 
Were sometimes used of a wheel, but I doubt whether any weight can 
really be attached to the glosses, It is evident, in the first place, that 
ancient scholars were puzzled by the word. Photius writes 8 Eyougw ol 
Emifeicgovres as TuuTavoy, presumably because AdyBos and timibrel occur 
in conjunction in more places than one.!® The scholia to Clement, in 
addition to two definitions of xévos and to the three of pdyBos mentioned 
above (p. 5), add 6 xé&vos Kel PouBos abn dSpyricews: those to Theo- 
critus, Which are plainly much at sea over Simaetha’s magic, and have 
already, both on |. 17 and 1. 30, identified twy and AéduBos, confound the 
confusion by stating in both places that the wheel is made of wax and melted 
on the fire—a foolish inference from |. 28 which Tzetzes has copied into his 
note on Lycophron 310, Now the note on Theocr, 2, 30 quoted above, 
though it does not, like the other note on that line and the note on 1. £7; 
mention the uy€, takes us no further than they do. If vou think that the 
bdpBos is the same as the luyé; it Is quite correct to deface it as a wheel, 
and that identification is pretty clearly responsible not only for the note 
on Theocr, 2. 30, but also for that on Ap. Rhod. 4. 144. The common 
source of the notes in the Efymologicum, in Eustathius, and on Ap. Rhod. 
1. 1139 does not betray its origin so plainly, but it introduces yeta new 
confusion; for whien it writes titrtovtes lug, it describes what you do 
neither to a bull-roarer nor to an tuy€ nor to any kind of wheel, but to a 
whipping-top.'” The position, in short, is this: ancient scholarship, which 


The pee mown to.meare; Prop, a. 28. 35 
mitgioy Gort ah garmine phowdy, Chy, tim 4, 8, > herte 
contin sfombo fine, Fev. 2. 575 contais fipad cur 
feare cies phomby Cy, Ul. tenet, fio, fume) Mart. 
fe Bio Tieiniico fone deduces rAvareabar tL iy a be 
tétte Colién fun mptitat rhombo, vo which may be 
added Lucan G. ght we meng wertiging All. 

* The gloss perhapa arises from Pindar, p. Ox. 


tag (Behe, soy, pe 946): ome® ply warden | 


paTipd dp peydie AAs: crumivais—ily pluveles of 


drenet fonder off the seroce (Farnetl 2. 428), ter Gnibales 


ronder ouorend Je han (Porch 4. alt) —Piplae tives 
the word AtyBe¢ oddly ar Ol tg og and fh g. 47: 
tcl, however, thal ASdfey and Titerey. are 
chewhere mentioned 29 independent inetrimnents 
in: this cult (Ap. Rh. 1. -ttaq, Ath, lg, hab Ay. ef; 
AP. 6. 164), and that Piodlor goes ony wills apres 
anil other nome, fo aupecy fiat the oddity here 
Podiles tather in earchoye, ancl that he quenus dhe 
bufloroarres vod the timbres. 

10 The word sdoSo¢ occurs inthe list of Dor yrite’s 
tows inthe Orphie line: on which the schellise to 
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is evidently puzzled by the word, has in the second Idyll of Theocritus 
identified the AouBes with the luy€-wheel: we have seen reason to think that 
identification entirely false, and, if it is so, then, On the present evidence, 
all the glosses which define the SayBos as a wheel must be disregarded, 
They are in all probability due to that confusion, and quite probably also 
derived from the commentaries on Theocritus. os 

There remains, therefore, only Propertius’s staminea rota rhombi, though 
our conclusions im this case will no doubt extend to the other occurrences 
of rhombus in Latin poctry. We cannot imdeed exclude the possibility that 
Propertius shared the mistaken belief of Greek scholars that ivy and pouBos 
were the same," but [ think another explanation more probable. Stamunea 
rota would perhaps be a suitable poetical description of the Ivy spinning 
on its two strings: I suggest, however, that it is more apposite of the bull- 
roarer circling on the end of its cord (te which Euripides had already 
applied the adjective sixAios), and that that. is in fact Propertius’s 
meaning. Whether rofa means the circular track of the instrument *! 
T will not discuss, since a bull-roarer, if swung fast enough, really looks 
like a wheel and rota may have its ordinary meaning. 

The bird iynx is mentioned by Pliny (NA. t1. 256): otherwise the word, 
if it occurs at all in Latin, occurs only in a list of magical materials quoted 
by Apuleius (4p. 30) from Laevius, where Scaliger substituted frocieyset, 
iynges, taeniag for the MS. trochisetli unges taemae, and most editors print 
trochiscdli ungues, Even supposing (hat fymges is correct and means the 
instrument, not the bird, its left-hand neighbour shews that the word 
need have little claim to be considered Latin. If, therefore, iynx is not 
Latin and rhombus means dull-rodrer and has failed to establish its claim 
to any other magical meaning, what is the Latin for the instrument which 
the Greeks called lwyé? If Servius is to be believed, it is furbo, for at 
B. 8. et he translates Theocritus’s refrain o farbo murttum meum domum 
adducito, This;word occurs in a magical connexion only in Horace’s prayer 
to Canidia, Epod. 17. 7 citumgue retro solue solue turbinem, where the ancient 
commentators are silent except for notes in schol. FY which provide 
unhelpfully both fuy§ and péyfes as explanations. Neither Horace’s line 
nor the other uses of the word turbo help us much to decide its meaning, It 
must be a revolving instrument of some sort, and in default of further 
information we ought perhaps to accept Servitis's equation ; but for my 
own part I should do so with grave misgrving, In the first place the ancient 





Cletent te commenting: Seep mal poYpoF wal 
Tratyene worn ipurr | pale oe perce ace eee ‘Eoin 
pifiot Myapdecar (of. Orel, Fr. ar. 2 B), and, to- 
gether with ball, knuckie-bones and castoneta, os a 
humén chill's toy ae Aw. 6. quay, Kaeo; which is 
ambigiiiily glewed orpopios by Howes ard 
schol, Clem. seeme to man bp, Selo, Glem,, at 
we Ieee anen, Goes on fi ccpiatn edeet and Bsupes, 
Hesychine has Bappuddpe: Goubal: Piuprcos Bene poeBoy 
+ptrov: Biupie Atupocs ace Lobeck, Aglanpcenus, 
p. 699,. Pomibly, therefore, the ward really bas tins 
meaning amd the reference to whipping belong to 
that eenge peiher than to 4 orere wiiswelerotand- 


Miz. In cite if may Sive come badly trouble, | will 


add that a geometrical cone, iF swung by ite apex, 
dom not, and cannot, produce the sound of a buoll- 


7 Theon, 16 whete commeniary some ab any 
rate of cur scholia go back, must have been @ peer 
contemporary. His futher Artemidonia died, off 
oervous breakdown after mecting crocodile, 
apparenify in the feet half of the fir! century ‘pc, 
(Fftimes 35. p. 544). 

Ad Wal. FL 5. qty, Sen. ALF. 182, rote ia the 
circular code of the moc and the year reypectively. 
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commentators on Virgil appear to have used the commentaries on Theo- 
critus,“* and Servius may well have shared their confusion and equated 
luy§ and AopBos: in the second place the fuy€ is an instrument which must 
necessarily rotate first in one direction and then in the other, and, if Horace 
knew what he was talking about, the appeal to reverse direction would 
be less appropriate to an Ivy€ than to a bull-roarer or some other instrument 
which could rotate continuously in the same direction. Further: the 
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tuy§-wheel is mentioned by Theocritus and by an Alexandrian eplgram- 
matist (p..3); after them, though the word iuy€ is used, so far as 1 am 
aware, its sense is always siietapharical except perhaps once in Lucian.*4 
Nor do I know any representation of the instrument later than 300 B.C, 


————— x Sasa — eee 


= Wendel, Liekerligforung yu. Entitehing d. Theinkrit. 
nation, pi. 68, 

| Ebewhere furbd mrang apinlle evel cop, and ans 
both these have also cropped up in ‘connexion with 
Peufes ip, Hf and o.-15), it te notural to inquire 
whether either meaning will serve here, Spindles 
‘were the object of superstition in Thaty (Pliny Auf. 
a8. 28), but I know of ne evidence that either they 


or tops were twed in magic. ‘The magic papyri 
mention erpspver ievernl time, but in all cases 
the context seems to preclude the eating heh. 
The adjective. Se§té¢ twice attached io them (Pup. 
Gr, Mag. 2.23, 14. 0) suggests perhaps shells or pine- 
comas with @ right-handed spiral. 

* de Dom. 13 Semp On" harper fh Eepieos 72 nahin 
Phan 
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except the classicising fresco 


| apyri, which date from the first 


from Pompeii,*5 and neither painter nor 
writer is valid evidence for its use in his own day. 


Moreover, the magic 


five centuries of our era and are full of 


love-magic, contain no mention of it2® This silence together with the 
very shadowy evidence of its existence in Latin literature invites the suspicion 


that it may have passed out of use. 


No specimens either of lvyyss or of AépBor are known to exist. Either 
might easily pass unrecognised, and it is possible that specimens lurk 
undetected in the repositories of Our museums, but I do not think it very 


probable. 


wood to have been 


Simactha’s bull-roarer was of bronze, 
one of iron (Pap. Gr. Mag. 4. 2336), but the 
the usual material. Niko’s dedicatory tuy6, 


and Hekate’s symbol 1s 
savidiov of the glosses shews 
if it ever 


existed, may have been made of amethyst and gold, but for practical 
purposes the wheel must be light, and either wood or very thin metal 


seems the likely material. 
or Iuyf survived, ‘Though, 
either of the instruments we 


are of the fourth century 


and are said to come from 
round objects formed of two shallow 
These are pierced through the centre, 
that they can revolve; and three of them are ornamented with 
designs repeated, or nearly repeated, on the two sicles. 


It would be a lucky chance if either poyPos 
however, L cannot point to specimens of 
have been discussing, there are in Berlin, 
Paris and London objects which have 


been thought to be hyyss. All 
Corinth: they are 
bowls of bronze joined together. 
and mounted on a forked ada 


The first of these 


designs (fig. 8) represents a draped woman conversing with a young man: 


the second [fig. 9) 


4 man and a woman with thyrsi;. the third (reproduced 


in fig, 10 with two plainer specimens)*? a seated child, It is extremely 
difficult to guess what purpose these things may have served, and since 
revolving objects are used in attractive magic, it is possible that they may 


have had some such function. 
do not suggest love-magic, 


twyEé.** 


The subjects of the decoration, however, 
the implements themselves seem over-elaborate 
for such a purpose, and in any case they have little 


claim to the name 


For completeness’ sake one other instrument mentioned in literary 


fy should perhaps be mentioned here thar two 
Pialic pastes of the and=1st century oc. (Furtwoengler, 
Berke. &. gesche, Stane tm Antigu. G56, T. 12, dat. 
Geoun, 'T. 24. 53) my fig. 102 King, antiga: Gem 
and Rings, 1. $375) shew a wheel, which has been 
taken for an tvyf, on a column: over the wheel 
padaca AW cord, of which one end fa held by Eres, 
the other by «winged: female gure whom Furt- 
warneler calls Nemesit-Psyche. [do not wuderstamd 
this representation, bit, ax the cord pases round 
the cinciniference and not through the hub of the 
wheel, ti is unlikely that the wheel is am fuy: ci. 
Hor. Cg. 10. Fo. 


i ‘Phe dAoy li mot common there rut it occurs 


at leat twiee—once a3 an altubute of Hekate 
(Pap. Gr. Afag. 4. 249) andl Onvee in rinunl ((6. 2205) : 
feaBow opie car muupGhun oy dertoum—thal 1, 
‘Tam wing auractive and abstaining from apotro 


poke magic’ (nh. 2 alin). 

‘Phe Berlin example is figured from Ad, (304. 
pe t1g, the Louvre cxanrple from De Ridder, Brenéet 
au. dw Lowry, pl. 7a, 16g, OF the London ek- 
amples two are BAt Breage: 676, B77 the third came 
to the Museo from the Preston collection. ‘The 
Lomion apecuuens are described aa children’s toys, 
ani certainty they would trundle better than: they 
would spin. The Louvre «pecinen (niehsures 
(6); BM. 878, B79, 1° 23" and 99”, respectively, 
The Berlin specimen, when complete, was privbalily 
6 little dhorter dan thot in the Louvre. 

# My friend Profesor G. A. S. Snijder calls my 
attention to an Italian skyphes ta Geneva published 
hy Decnuw (Ree Ak. 1016, 2. 259) and connected 
by hin with magic wheels. The teprescntation i 
orvaterrous, but D eee mo reason te think char he le 


right, 
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sources deserves a word. It is described by Psellus (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 
122, £193); “Exerrivos otpépahos opdipd ion xpuct uloov odaeepoy mepi- 
KAgiovoc, Bic Toupelou oTpepouéin ludvres, 81’ GAns avis Fxouca yapaxtijpas, fiv 
Si) oTpépovres drroindvre tas frixAtioess. Kal Ta Torta xoAsiv eleddeny lvy yas, 
tire oporpixdy elyov cite tpiyovov elte xal Ot: oyfjua. & 84 Govotites Tots 





Fite, @—Bhomee me Louver. Pio. to.—eewzes ox oe Riri Mineo, 


Senpous Ff kryvedbers eepdvouy fiyous, yeAdures Kal Toy dpa jactizoirres, 
A closely similar description occurs in N icephorus Gregoras (ib. vol, 1 49. 
540), who, if his text is trustworthy, calls the instrument "Exartixds otaépas 
and says that the &mxAtoes, not the objects, were called tuyye. I do 
not think this instrument, whether called luy€ or not, of importance for our 
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present inquiry. The yapoxtipes with which it is.covered remind one of 
the curious concave disc found with other magical implements at Perga- 
mum: ** this is divided into thirty-two fields engraved with letters and 
other signs and was probably used for divination, like the Anvoxpttou 
epaipa’ mpoyvmatixey zwig Kal Gavérou of a Leiden magic papyrus (Pap. 
Gr, Mag. 12. 351). 

If the golden lvyyes*" which are said to have hung from the roofs of a 
palace in Babylon and of a temple of Apollo at Delphi (Philostr. Vit. Ap. 
1. 25, 6. 11) are not pure fairy-tale, I will not attempt to guess what they 
may have been,*! 

A..S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


7H. Wimeh, dette Zonbeqend! aes Pogooen, oo poproduced in fig. 12 and for varie informaiton 
p. 45, Taf. 2. to Mr. ‘T. CM. Winweod forthe photograph repro- 
See on them Cook, <r, |, pron ge, duced in fig.6. The wibstance af tha paper was 
1° sm indeed ja the Treaties of the Brisk eead to the Cambridge Philological Society on 
Mien for permission to reproduce objects in the = =Oct. of, 199%. 
Mineum: to Dr. KR. Zaho in Berlin for the toypriat 
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THE PROMETHEUS 


De. FARNent’s article on the Prometheus (FHS. liiti, 40) demands scrions 
attention, not only for the sake of the play and of Aeschylus himself, but 
also because It raises a question of fundamental importance to criticism. 

Dr, Farnell divided the critics of the Prometheus into two groups. There 
are those who have surveyed the soul and mind, not to mention the language, 
of the poet to the last pee yard, and have proved that Aeschylus never 
wrote the play at all, These heroes of scientific criticism, to whom Dr. 
Farnell has done curt justice, need not detain us; ob yap goBepdy of6e 
Ehecwov tTottTo, GAAG wtapov tot. Then there are the ardinary com- 
mentators on the play, who * through their lack of familiarity with Greek 
or Comparative Religion ' have missed its real ale anes. ‘O perogu 
&pa toutev Aomds, and he is Dr. Farnell, whose knowledge of Comparative 
Religion told him that Aeschylus could not have written this play, while 
his literary sense told him that Aeschylus did. The impasse is complete, 
and it is the signal merit of Dr. Farnell’s article that it brings the dilemma 
into the open and states it witha fullness and a force almost worthy of the 
first play of an Aeschylean trilogy. 

Ect us first consider the relations of Prometheus and Zeus—for here, 
I think, is the heart of the difficulty, There is the view that Prometlieus 
was an iterfering fool who deserved what he got. Dr. Farnell joins with 
Mr. Thomson in dismissing this as moral cretinism: it is worse. It is also 
intellectual cretinism, for it destroys the tragedy. Unless we can sympathise 
fully and poignantly with Prometheus, the play sinks to. something like the 
level of melodrama. What then? Are we to find some mere Aristotelian 
auoptic in Prometheus? For certainly we must, somewhere in the trilogy, 
be able to sympathise with Zeus, or at least to see some reason in 
his action. Mr. Thomson sees this, and attributes to Prometheus as 
épaptia a deficiency in cweppoown; to which Dr. Farnell’s reply is entirely 
convincing. But, if Mr. Thomson is wrong on this point, is Dr. Farnell 
right? Is there no middle way? If the play is a tragedy, Zeus must have 
a case of some sort, but one which does not imply dyaptic in Prometheus, 
We may perhaps find that case, for there is an alternative to the ayapric, 
the more tragic alternative, that his act may have been in no sense wrong, 
but ill-fitttng—as Aristotle said in a different connexion—péds $v 4 ate 7 
Sry i of fvexa. To this we shall return; for the moment it is necessary 
to keep to Zeus and Prometheus. 

Dr. Farnell insists time after time on the utter hatred of Zeus to Man 
and of Man to Zeus. Zeus is not merely an imperfect God but is entirely 
and without reservation evil; the High God of the Greeks is held up to 
us as a malignant deity, essentially hostile to man. It may well indeed 
have been a fateful crisis when the High God was so portrayed. But he 

ty 
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was mot, for (1) he is not the High God at all, but a new and insecure 
tyrant; (2) he does not hate mankind; (9) he is not entirely and essentially 


( a One may take it, | suppose, that the High God is at least immortal 
and all-powerful. But Prometheus confidently looks forward to Zeus’ 
overthrow. Here, therefore, Aeschylus is concerned not with the High 
God, but with one who later became the High God. What Pheidias was 
doing seems to me to be irrelevant. 

(2) We can, I think, be over-interested in the human race—in this 
play. Zeus, haying with difficulty established himself, decides to destroy 
the poor things that were doing duty as humans at that time and to make 
another race. Why must this be malignant hatred? Let us keep our 
sense of proportion. Prometheus had not then done his civilising work; 
it was no new thing, at this early stage, for one race to succeed another on 
the earth;! and Zeus could surely urge that at this time it was good 
practical politics that a new God should have a new human race to deal 
with. I, at least, am unable fully to share Dr. Farnell’s indignation. 

(3) As there is no need to find a fault in Prometheus, so there is no 
need to whitewash Zeus—only to try tounderstand him. Why, for instance, 


neglect all the apologies lor him at which Aeschylus hints?) He is new, 
he is young, he aifhers from the characteristic typawites véoqya; he 
was victorious only 6dAw, and that the 5éA05 of a recent enemy. He is 
brutal to Io, but that does not make him ‘ utterly evil.” He planned to 
destroy the human race, ‘and there is no hint given by Aeschylus that 
Zeus intended to create a better; and in the Hesiodic poems, when Zeus 
destroys one race of men, a worse usually takes its place.” But what 
happens in the Hesiodic poems is not evidence, and let us think dramatic- 
ally; for (a) had Zeus proposed to create a worse race, Prometheus would 
assuredly have said so himself and not left it to Hesiod; (6) if merely 
‘another’ race, better or worse not being in question, then why give 
hints about it? (c) if a better, this would not have been pointed out by 
Prometheus, nor by Aeschylus in that part of the wilogy in which he con- 
centrates sympathy on Prometheus. Aeschylus, in fact, has carefully 
left the question E£co tis tTpaywSlas, and there it ought to remain. More- 
aver, we should not forget that we have yet no presentation of Zeus’ side 
of the case. He docs not reveal his purpose to Prometheus. Why should 
he? He merely issues orders. 

These considerations may not convince, Then one may be advanced 
from a different quarter. We must decide whether this play is a tragedy 
or a religious document; whether sgsrtng ie was a dramatist or a preacher 
and propagandist. If in cach case the latter, then the layman can have 
little to say. If the former, then one thing can be asserted with confidence, 
that Zeus is not all evil, for a being who is all evil 1s of no use to a tragic 

oet. Comparative Religion has its certainties; so, in its own sphere, 
bas Literary Criticism, and this is one of them. A clash between a perfect 
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Prometheus and an utterly evil Zeus may be instructive, destructive, what 
you will, but it is not Tragedy.? ; 

If then we can conceive of Zeus as something less than the Devil, 
the paradox is already eased a little, but I feel that the ‘ Suffering God* 
motive needs, if not qualification, at least investigation, Why is Prometheus 

unished? Because, obviously, he saved the human race from destruction, 

utisitso.obvious? Was he punished for this, or for the mere disobedience? 
Prometheus says repeatedly br this only; of course he does, It would be 
a strangely undramatic hero who should say that his services to Man were 
not the cause but only the occasion of his punishment. Kratos says so, 
but Kratos is a stupid underling. The syinpathetic Hephaestus * exclaims, 
‘What a reward for your services to Man "; but Hephaestus was not 
necessarily in Zeus’ inner counsel, Hermes, the direct emissary, speaks 
only of disobedience and defiance. If, as the trilogy unrolled itself, it 
should become apparent that Zeus’ motive had indeed been his inability 
to endure disobedience, we have a fine strake of tragedy in that the dis- 
obedience was offered in so noble a cause. And how the trilogy unrolled 
itself we do not know. We have some information about the mechanics 
of the plot; none about its inner motives. 

But let us grant that the punishment was inflicted because of the 
prcvGpotia itself, LT think we should grant this (though not without 
scrutiny); it accords better with the tone of the play, and it heightens the 
tragedy, What then? Are we driven back into the paradox? Not in 
the least. I suggested that we should look for some relation, When, Where, 
or How, before attributing dpaptic to Prometheus or senseless barbarity 
to Zeus. In the nature of the case we are compelled to guess, The guess 
hazarded above is perhaps defensible, but I am not concerned to defend 
il, lor it rests on negative grounds, and there is a better guess which rests 
on something positive, 

Is it not possible that we, with a sTeater analogy in our minds, are 
inclined tO overemphasise this aspect of Prometheus as the Suffering 
God? It is vin not altogether idle to say that if you go back to such 
primitive legends for your subject, your hero must be a God of some sort: 
there was no one else. Heracles too appeared on the Athenian stage, 
and he suffered; he was even psychologically investigated by Euripides. 
Our dramatic scale is different, and we may forget it. My point is not 
to depreciate the significance of Prometheus as the Suffering God, but to. 
suggest that Aeschylus may also have thought of him as a tragic hero; 
and that Aeschylus did so is suggested by at least one vassage in the play. 
In the speech of Prometheus, 199 ff., there is sdinmiteate a fine tragic 
situation which I do not remember to have seen pointed out, one which, 
even if it is of no importance to the trilogy, is wort noticing as an illustra- 
ion of the poet’s dramatic fecundity. Prometheus, allied in blood and 


sympathy to the Titans, is unique among them in his foreknowledge, and 
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he alone knows that the victory is to go not to brute force but to Intelligence, 
Moreover, he has the necessary intelligence.) He naturally offers this 
weapon to his own friends, but they are too brutish to use it. “The lonely 
Titan, unable to help his own side, goes over, hesitatingly, to Zeus, who, 
though perhaps not less cruel than the Titans, is at least teachable. But 
Prometheus cannot rest content with educating Zeus (if it may so crudely 
be put); he must rescue Man too from ignorance. It is surely a fine 
tragic conception, and it suggests that there was, to Aeschylus, another 
side to Prometheus than the Suffering God. So far we have the text as 
our guide; may we continue conjecturally? Zeus, even if not already 
determined to create for himself a new human race, at least tries to fore- 
stall the obvious design of his new ally to pass on this strange new weapon 
to man. He does not understand it, he does not feel sure of Prometheus’ 
loyalty, and he fears a. new and more formidable race of Titans. Prometheus, 
however, cannot stop; he goes on, and he suffers. Not malignant cruelty, 
perhaps, but sheer ignorant panic. | 

This, I trust, isnot‘ ingenious.’ It is a guess, but it is based’ on some- 
thing within the play, and it touches the framework of the play at several 
points. It lends to Zeus the beginnings of a sympathctic character without 
detracting from Prometheus, and to the audience a motive for Zeus’ action 
which they could receive in the second play without feeling that they 
had been bamboozled in the first. This, or something like it, 1 suggest 
was the ill-fitting relation for which we were to look. I suggest that Pro- 
metheus was not presented as the Suffering God fout court ; that his suffering 
was made the more tragic in that there was, from Zeus’ point of view, 
some show of reason in it. In fact, that Aeschylus was not, im a groping 
and unexplained way, anticipating the Christian Tragedy, but very surely 
and magnificently anticipating the Aristotelian. | 

After Prometheus and Zeus, the poet himself demands attention. 
He is * par excellence the apostle of Zeus, as Pindar . . . of Apollo.” * Pindar 
the apostle of Apollo’ I find, if I may say so, a happy and an exact phrase, 
but ‘Aeschylus the apostle of Zeus’ less so. But we are to think of 
Aeschylus as believing in a received Zeus, a personal God, who is to be 
followed and defended? Pindar follows Apollo in this way, but Aeschylus 
was no Pindar, He does not follow; he searches and questions, and 
‘Zeus’ is the result of his searches, an ever-receding symbol of an ever- 
deepening faith. Why did Aeschylus nail Zeus to his mast-head and not 
Apollo? Surely for this reason among others, that Apollo was too brightly 
defined, already too personal. to serve as the supreme symbol of his philo- 
sophic faith. In Apollo there was something to harmonise, but little to 
find out. It has been said before that Aescliylus virtually created Zeus; 
this seems nearer the truth than that he © believed * in him. That a man 
of his calibre was in any essential sense confined im, or deeply interested 
in, a cult I find it difficult to imagine. What Dr. Farnell cites as * the 
decisive passage "® seems to me to be decisive the wrong way. Aeschylus 
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sought “Zeus, with very different weapons indeed, but in the same spirit, 
as Euripides; Svovomacrev elSévai is very like Aeschylus, ; 

These are perhaps matters on which argument is bound to be in- 
effective. Each of us has a right to his own Aeschylus, and Dr. Farnell 
more than most. But one may perhaps be pardoned if one feels, in reading 
his article, that Dr. Farnell both knew and cared more about Zeus-cults 
than Aeschylus did; he saw in him a devotee of a cult which by this time 
had attained a certain stage of development. That Aeschylus should 
suddenly go back to the earliest and most unedifying legends Dr, Farnell 
found quite inexplicable. It is nearly as mystifying that he was not pro- 
secuted for deiBac, for he could only have been attacking the received 
religion. Regard Aeschylus, however, not as an adherent to a cult or 
a devotee; regard his audience too as being willing to use their imagina- 
tions; think of Aeschylus as a profound religious philosopher and at the 
same time a poet who found in Zeus a ibly inadequate but the only 
conceivable symbol of God, as a poet and thinker who voyaged in regions 
far above the official religion of the average citizen—do this; and the 
‘challenge * fades. On Dr. Farnell’s showing, it is inexplicable that 
Aeschylus should have suddenly rounded on his God: on this showing 
there can be no conceivable explanation short of mental failure. Nothing, 
surely, could have persuaded the poct to take this comparatively unim- 
ane step, a mere waste of mental energy, of substituting Prometheus 
lor Zeus in hus dramatic symbolism—nothing, not even the Athenian 
potters. Once allow that the poet is greater than the cult, or that cult- 
worship is only one, and that not the profoundest expression of religious 
belief! and experience, and this aspect of the paradox becomes much less 
Oppressive. | 

The crux of the matter, so far as concerns this side of the argument, 
is Contained in this sentence: ‘We might say that Aeschylus gives himself 
up wholly to his dramatic imagination, which comes near to shattering 
his mormal theologic creed.” But is it possible so to treat Aeschylus’ 
mind as a dyarchy? Can one conceive of these tremendous creations, 
not only tosaita évra, but also roictra, as proceeding from anythin 
but a mind completely and intensely at one with itself? one in which 
theologic creed, dramatic imagination, intensity of thought and power 
over lis art were simply different expressions of the same thing? Dido 
ran away with Vergil, but because his hero was not sufficiently heroic to 
stop it; Satan ran away with Milton because pure Devil is not a dramatic 
character, and, however fully Milton was possessed by his theologic creed, 
it remained to some extent a datum. But Aeschylus, unlike Vergil and 
Milton, was unquestionably master in his own house. With him, surely, 
* theologic oneed ' is only a figure of speech, only one aspect of the man 
himself, as his dramatic imagination is another. Had these two, in 
Aeschylus, suddenly started to work in opposite directions it would have 
ane more than a crisis in Greek Religion; it would have been a cataclysm 
in Nature. 

There remains the thorny problem of the Ades. Dr, Farnell out 
lines the only conclusion that he would accept, and says that he cannot 
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image Aeschylus doing that. Neither can I; but those of us who hold 
the traditional view on this point may say that if we fail to sugyrest a con- 
Vincing Avot, that proves merely that we are no Aeschyli. But when 
Dr. Farnell says that Zeus is so blackened that no rehabilitation is credible, 
he has, I fear, Aeschylus against him. Prometheus makes several prophecies 
which are not fulfilled, but when Aeschylus allows him to say 
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the poet is throwing down a challenge to himself which he is bound to 
take up. With the manner of its doing we arc not at the moment con- 
cermed. I certainly am going to hariolate no more. The passage is 
conclusive, I think, for the view that reconciliation, therefore * relabilita- 
tion,’ therefore some development or change in Zeus, was actually envisaged 
by the poet. However, for the sake of argument, let us concede that it 
is incredible; what conclusion follows? Simply this, that Aeschylus 
failed in his intention, even as Milton failed to justify the ways ef Gad to 
Man. 

To sum up. It is suggested that Zeus was not the Devil; that Pro- 
metheus is not in any way at fault; that, since the opposition between 
absolute good and absolute evil is not a tragic theme, and since the trilogy. 
probably was tragic, we should look for the real source of the tragedy mn 
some such relation between the protagonists as the one proposed above. At 
the beginning of the play we find that Zeus (speaking crudely) has power 
but notintelligence; Prometheus has intelligence but not power; mankind 
has neither, The intelligence of Prometheus gives the victory to Zeus, 
and creates civilisation among men. I[ cannot but feel that in the slow 
coalition of Power and Intelligence, typified in the reconciliation of Pro- 
metheus and Zeus (foreshadowed by Aeschylus), lies the kernel of the 
irilocy." Be that as it may, most of us, not believing that either the poet 
or his audience was held spellbound by any definitive ‘Zeus,’ would like 
to see the gradual evolution of mankind's Zeus as at least a leading theme 
in the whole work. Whiere is the fatal obstacle? Here; * Griechisch ist 
solche Vorstellung . ., nicht"; * This moral evolution of the High God 
was never believed in by any who believed in the God at all” That is 
to say, the fata] objection is imposed on the play from the outside. 

Here, apart from the merits of this particular case, we mect the wider 
question which was mentioned at the outset. Dr. Farnell’s criticism is 
specialist criticism, and | suggest that the major difficulties that make his 
paradox are directly attributable to this fact. The Prometheus is a play, 
and if you treat it as a document in Comparative Religion it will not 
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work. Dr. Farnell was, in my experience of these matters, unique among 
specialist-critics in that he admitted that it does not work. The whole 
question of the relationship between literature and the newer specialist 
studies stands in need of consideration, ‘Tragedy happens to have suffered 
badly from the ministrations of specialists in a dozen different subjects. 
The consecrated metaphor is that of throwing light upon it, but unfortu- 
nately this light proceeds from a fixed source, and thar, often, the wrong 
one, Dr, Farnell points out that Professor Murray's rays lend to the 
image here a queer distortion; that German school on which both Dr, 
Farnell and Mr. Thomson have said things that needed saying, trium- 
phantly illuminates the void. The Criticism of Literature is the function 
of Literary Criticism, Its rays, and its only, are trained directly upon 
the object. Pure Literary Criticism has, however, both here and in 
Germany, grown somewhat démedé; but Tragedy, and all literature, 
will continue to suffer until it is recognised that, in its own sphere, Criticism 
is architectonic. This is not to decry specialism, or to suggest that it has 
nothing to say to literature. If some part of a literary work happens to 
face a searchlight, Criticism will see the better—only it should not counten- 
ance any shifting of the object. Drama is to be criticised solely as drama; 
a poet as a poet. Let it be demonstrated that the poet was primarily 
interested in a given subject, that this interest, for the moment at least, 
dominated his art; then the words of the specialist in this. subject are 
decisive. But if the poet is working as an artist, from his whole mind, 
then surely the final judgment remains with Literary Criticism, Dr. 
Farnell laments that there should be scholars working on the Classics 
who are devoid of literary sense. It is a pity, but there itis. And after 
all, why should a numismatist, as such, have a literary sense? The literary 
critic 15 not expected to have a flair for the attribution of a statue to its 
proper source. New conditions bring new needs, and the need here, I 
think, is to recognise the function of Criticism. In its own: sphere it has 
the last word, and if our numismatist should be interested in a purely 
literary work, it is the business of Criticism to give him hisraw material, 
not vice versa. Literary Criticism, certainly, is not an exact science, 
but that does not alter the fundamental principle. There must be co- 
operation, but there must also be understanding. 
H. D, F. Kirro, 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE CHIMAERA 
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Or the children Echidna bore to Typhon the Chimaera was certainly 
the most illogical. She might even be considered as the very strangest 
among all the fantastical beings orientalising art in Greece liked to represent. 
For though she was called the goat, yet she stands before us as a lion, and 
the only thing there is of a goat about her is a head, that grows like a 
parasite out of the lion’s back, and, in most cases, looks piteous rather than 
terrific.! Even the later addition of a pair of forefeet ? cannot contribute 
to making her look formidable, We are told that she has a mighty weapon 
the fiery flames she can eject from her mouth. Yet perched as she is, it 
is not easy for her to make use of this weapon: she will have to manoeuvre 
very skilfully in order not to harm the lion, whose head will alwavs come 
between her and the enemy they are confronting. Of course we can 
attribute the same weapon to the lion also, but suppose this animal is a 
terrible wuprvocs ‘Afaiva,* as it is sometimes represented, what is then 
the use of the goat's head, that looks so strange and can do so little? If, 
on the contrary, it is only the goat that spits fire, what is the use of the lion, 
that must hinder her more often than help her? To the eye the image 
is as objectionable as to the mind, for the wings of boars and horses, the 
human features of lions and birds, Jook quite natural beside an inorganic 
head, that rises [rom an animal’s back. 

Many have already felt that such a monster could not be of pure 
Greek origin and that it required an explanation, Now the whole story 
of Bellerophon and the Chimaera was placed in Lycia by the Greeks 
themselves, and Malten has pointed out in his able article upon this subject # 
that indeed the hero, his mount and the Chimaera herself cannot have 
originated elsewhere than im that corner of Asia Minor, But it is not 
from there that the image comes, as far as we can see, For when we find 
Chimaeras represented in Lycia, they are in reality Greek Chimaeras; 
it was not the native art that created them. So we shall have to look. 
elsewhere to find out from where the Greeks derived the animal, which 
seemed to them a fit illustration of a Lycian myth that had become popular 
in their country, 
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The first explanation was that of Milchhéfer:* Minoan seals some- 
times shewed two animals of which the one was partially hidden behind 
the other, so that only his head and his legs shewed. If the artist.out of 
carelessness omitted the legs, as may happen, we had something like the 
Chimaera. ‘This looked plausible at first,* but later on it became difficult 
to beheve that archaic art in Greece and in Etraria could have been 
influenced by some few products of an industry which had already ceased 
tO eXist Many centuries ago. 

Then the lion whose tail ended in a serpent’s head was discovered 
in archaic art,’ and analogies to tt were found on Hittite monuments.* 
This was something, but it did not bring us very far; for the head of the 
serpent, mentioned, it is true, both by Homer and Hesiod, was a detail 
that is often omitted altogether by Greek as well as by Etruscan artists. 
It was the goat’s head that was the great mystery. Now there is on a 
protocorinthian vase * one curious analogy to the Chimaera, This is a 
hon, carrying a human head wpon its back (fig. 1). Some archaeologists 
thought they could explain this fantastic being by comparing it with 
Hittite sphinxes from Sinjerli, which carry upon their breast head of a 
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lion, cut off just behind the ears.’° Here we also have one being with 
two different heads, which have only to change their_places to become 
something like fig. 1. ‘This is an explanation we might accept. We must 
keep in mind, however, that this lion is not an isolated Greek fantasy or 
a misunderstanding of a well-known Oriental motive, but that it must 
be an invention of Asiatic origm, for similar lions with human heads 
appear on carly Etruscan gold ornaments." Moreover, the change the 
hinx had to undergo in order to become fig. | was in reality greater 
than it may seem at the first glance: the lion’s head which the sphinx 
carries like an awe-inspiring gorgoneion on her breast must become the 
principal head of the monster, whereas the human head is placed in the 
secondary position. Yet, as lL say, we might accept this for want of a better 
explanation, 
But even those who ventured this hypothesis did not seem to be very 
enthusiastic about it. So I think there is still room for another that does 
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not require such changes from one type into another, In this case Etruscan 
art can help us. Beside the common type of Chimaera we find in Etruria 
another one, in which the lion has wings that end in the head of a goat. 
Fig: 2 gives the rough image as it appears very often on vases of bucchero 
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nero.* Fig. 3, froma gold fibula, shows more clearly that a wing instead 
of a meck was meant. This kind of Chimacra, though in no wise more 
logical than the first, has at any rate the advantage of beim more clecora- 
tive and pleasing to the eye. W hether it was also known in Greece T am 
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not quite sure; postales hg. 4, from a protocorinthian vase,™ is a reminis- 


cence Of it, for from the shoulder of the lion two lines curve towards a 


minuscule goat's head. Now which of the two was the original type? 
The winged Chimaera certainly was no Etmiscan derivation of a wingless 


Greek original, for in Oriental art we have the same conrposition of an. 
ammal carrying a second head on its wing-top. 1 found several! instances 
of this: the first is given in lig. 5, a fragment of a relief in stone, the pro- 
venance of which is unknown.'* The second (fie. 6) is the cheek plaque of 
a bit from Luristan* Another Luristan monster, an ibex out of the end 
of whose back rises a horned human head,"" recalls the lion of fig. 1 and 
may be a degeneration of the same motive. The third (fig. 7) is a sphinx, 
supporting on her wing the head of a griffin. She forms the centre of an 
openwork dise belonging to the treasure of the Oxus."* A fourth example 
occurs on a late Assyrian cylinder: a centaur, the top of whose wing is 
formed by an eagle-griffin's head, points an arrow at a flying ibex.’ | 
think the Greeks, having become acquainted with a similar fantasy, a 
lion whose wing ended in the head of a goat—we see from the cxamples 
given that there were many variants both in the principal figures and 
m the additional heads—accepted it as an image of the terrible goat from 
the myth for which they thought an ordinary representation of the animal 
in question was Inadequate, And while the Etruscans generally kept to 
the winged type, the Greeks changed the wing into a neck, which seemed 
more anraral to them. LU'nless, as 13 also possible, they were inspired by 
the wingless Oriental examples which, as we haye seen, existed besiele the 
other type in Luristan, 

The animal whose wing was topped by a head did not die in. the 
Orient after having given birth to the Greek Chimaera, for in Romanesqne 
art it appears again, to bear witness to the longevity of Oriental fantasies.” 

In one respect this discovery is remarkable. We are accustomed to 
see a certain number of analogies between Achaemenid and Greek archaic 
art, Classical archaeology has a good explanation for them: a Greek 
artist is known to have worked in Persia, and many Greeks had been 

lanted over on Persian soil. Therefore all points of resemblance must 
e due to Greek influence. To take an example: we have Persian speci- 
mens of the well-known rhyton that terminates in the forepart of an 
animal.** No scholar seems to have a doubt about the Greek origin of 
the type, although one lets it voyage eastward earlier than the other.* 
But what are we to believe in this case, in which an ornamental motive 
appears to be yery well at home in Persia, whereas the one Greek example 
of it is rather doubtful? Are we really to believe in an Etruscan artist 
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who exercised the same profound and lasting influence as his Greek 
colleagues? Or may we accept here a Persian influence on Orientalising 
art in Europe? Our belief that Greek archaic art with regard to Persia 
always was the giver possibly often is the result of our imperfect knowledge. 
To take again the case of the rhyton: at Nihawand Herzfeld found one 
in the shape of a cow’s head, that looks like a st ss of many Greek and 
Ttalian specimens, but whose painted decoration denotes the bronze age; ™ 
whereas the legs of a bitumen tripod found at Susa in a grave dating from 
the third millennium 8.c. already shew the form of the other type of rhyton, 
that terminates in the forepart of a crouching animal?" Neither does the 
general theory hold here. To all appearance the monster whose wing 
ends in another animal's head was of Iranian origin, and once knowing 
this we may well ask whether it was the only one of its kind that was taken 
over by Orientalising art. | 
I have still a few words to say about a recent discovery which bears 
upon our subject. A short time ago Persson published some glass plaques, 
found by him at Dendra** They shew two different designs; the one, 
explained as Europa on her bull, need not trouble us here, but the other 
is of importance to us. A plaque, which unfortunately is in a bad state 
of preservation, is said by Bersih to depict the classical Chimaera and 
Bellerophon: *a lion adyances slowly towards the nght and it looks as 
if a goat's head were growing out of its back; the tail, which curves up 
in an arch, is unusually long; im front of it is seen a man who appears to 
be backing away.’ Both von Wilamowitz** and Nilsson ** eagerly took 
up the author's view, that indeed we had to do with a Mycenean repre- 
sentation of a classical myth. Perhaps if they had given another look at 
the photographs of the object in question,” some doubt might have arisen 
in their minds whether Persson's explanation of the image was right. For 
myself, I have never been able to see the pete otherwise than I have 
drawn it in fig. 8: the so-called goat's head is in reality the hindquarters 
of a jumping goat, whose forefeet just touch the earth. Analogous com- 
sitions of a lion and its prey occur more than once in Mycencan and 
finoan art.* Anne Roes. 
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THE NEW DATING OF THE CHREMONIDEAN WAR 


Tas war, in which Antigonus was faced by the triple alliance of 


by 


Egypt, Athens, and Sparta with her allies, started with the decree 1 moved 
atid roranertiies in August-September of the year of the archon Peithidemos 
cp } : 


at Athens; the actual military operations began in the following spring. 
Peithidemos’ year used to be put in 266/5; 1 gave my reasons in 1920 for 
putting it in 267/6,* as had already been done by Professor A. C. Johnson. 
Recently Professor Dinsmoor* has put Peithidemos in 270/095 the archon 


himself is a mere name and the tribe of his secretary un 


nown. Dinsmoor 


was trying to keep the tribal rotation undisturbed, and to effect this: he 
shifted the archons Menekles and Nikias of Otryne (Nikias 11) forward to 





| 


§,269/8 and 2668/7; and as their years were war years he took these years 
to be part of the Chremonidean war and therefore put Peithidemos in’ 
270/69. Subsequently Professor Ferguson * followed Dinsmoor as to this; 


but he now puts Peithidemos in 267/6, for reasons different from mine, 
though he still retains Menekles and Nikias IT in 269/8 and 268/7.™ 
Dinsmoor’s proposal to antedate the beginning of the Chremonidean war 
by three years is so drastic that it needs careful examination: and before 
considering the archons in question I may briefly indicate some of the 


historical difficulties of the new view. 


Virst, Areus. He was killed in the campaigning season (summer) of 
265; 5 whether the day of his death actually fell in the Athenian year 
2606/5 or in 265/4 is immaterial. He had had one fruitless campaigning 
season,” having come north and gone home again without fighting, which 
means that he could not pass Antigonus’ (ie. Craterus’) lines across the 
Isthmus of Corinth; and Pausanias’ statement of fact is not invalidated 
by the remark he puts into the mouth of the Egyptian nauarch Patroclus,’ 
It is obvious that Areus must have made some move during the first cam- 
paigning season of the war; if that season was 26q, he cannot have waited 
to move ull 266. But if his gee emer aoe was in 269 and he was 

OM th 


killed in 265 [a date which is independent 


e Athenian archon list), 


what about the three intervening years? He did not lead his allies up 


to Craterus’ lines and back again each year for four years: no Pelopon- 
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nesian alliance would have held together. And if he stayed at home for 
three years, how came he to collect his allies and go north m 265, Just 
when Antigonus Wanted him? We are landed in an absurd situation. 

Next, Antigonus. If there was one thing which the earlier rulers 
of Macedonian blood did understand, it was he first principles of war; * 
and the first principle of all, 1 believe, is to seek out and destroy the principal 
armed force of the enemy,—in this case the Spartans. Antigonus had to do 
the secking, for he could pass Craterus’ lines and Areus could not; yet 
(ex Aypothest) it-was not ull the fifth campaigning season of the war that he 
sought to bring Arcus to action. I do not envisage any Macedonian king 
making war like that against an enemy whom he was fairly certain of 
defeating in a pitched battle: In the tradition, Antigonus, like Arcus, 
has one fruitless campaigning season; his Gauls mutiny, and it needs a 
considerable battle to destroy them." The two fruitless seasons must 
coincide, for Antigonus’ embarrassment was the reason why Areus had 
no fighting; and it cannot be doubtful that this was the first season of the 
war, ex hypothest 269. Antigonus then proceeds to spend three years doing 
nothing: during this time his enemies, who were the attacking side, kindly 
left him alone, so that at the end of the time he was able to come back and 
completely defeat them. It does not sound very probable. Dinsmoor does 
not consider this long delay at all. Ferguson has said 1" that the chronology 
of the war can be worked out on og sanaption that Chremonides’ decree 
was in 270; but the only hint he gives of how to do it is to say that the 
mutiny of the Gauls and the invasion of Macedonia by Alexander of Epirus 
gave Athens a respite. The mutiny would paralyse Antigonus for one 
season, ex Aypothest 269; but it only meant recruiting more mercenaries 
and perhaps esp up more Macedonians, and he would have been 
ready again by 268. Alexander was driven out of Macedonia by an 
army commanded by the crown prince Demetrius;™ even if his com- 
mand was nommal, he had to share the hardships of the campaign. The 
earliest possible date for his birth is autumn 276, so that in spring 2bb he 
was only g4 (or less), in spring 268 only 74. Alexander's intervention 
cannot then be used to fill the gap; it is possible in 263, but not m 268-6. 
The year 270 for Chremonides’ decree creates no less difficulty from the 
side of Antigonus than from that of Areus. 

Worse sull are the difficulties from the side of Egypt. She must have 
sent her fleet the first season of the war, ex Aypothesi 269, or what was she 
there for? It was commanded by Patroclus; the name of his base, 
' Patroclus’ camp,” was remembered for centuries.* And Patroclus was. 
certainly nauarch, as Pausanias says, because no one but the nauarch 
could be in command of the main Egyptian fleet. When did he become 
nauarch? Arsinoe II died in July 270, and Callicrates was nauarch for long 
enough after her death to build, dedicate, and open, as nauwarch, lus temple 
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at Zephyrion to her as Arsinoe Aphrodite."* A new nauarch, with a great 
war beginning, would have to take command some time before navigation 
opened in March, so as to get acquainted with things; at the outside, Calli- 
crates would have had only some six months to plan, build, and open 
that temple, all the stone having to be tmported. Others must say if 
this he possible; I do not find it easy of belief. Again, Callicrates had 
been extremely successful and was much honoured; why should Ptolemy 
make a change with a great war beipendlive: If the change was made in 
winter 267/6, I have suggested a reason elsewhere which at any rate is 
feasible; ** in winter 270/69 no reason can be found: It is not credible 
that Patroclus led Egypt’s fleet to Attica in spring 269, 

These are some obvious difficulties of the new theory; none of them 
arise if Chremonides’ decree was passed in 267. Dinsmoor gives three 
reasons for the new belief, which must now be examined: (a) Pausanias 
says that it was a very long war; ?5 (6) it was Arsinoe’s war and must 
therefore have begun as near her death (July 270) as possible: 2!" and (¢) 
the tribal rotation demands that the archons Menekles and Nikias IT 
should be placed in the years 29/8 and 268/7. | 

Of these reasons, the first is merely a mistake. Pausanias does not 
say that the war lasted &ri paxpérarov; he says that Athens Aeld aut bri 
boxpoterrov, a very different thing;!? when Antigonus formed the siege 
of the city, the siege lasted ‘a very long time.’ Pausanias here probably 
goes back, through whatever intermediaries, to Phylarchus, for no one 
else is known in the third century who wrote on the Chremonidean war: 
and the question is, what would ‘a very long siege * mean to a Hellenistic 
historian of Phylarchus’ day? The sieges he would naturally think of 
were Macedonian sieges, conducted with all the resources of engineering 
science, short and sharp; whether the city were taken or not, they did 
not te up their operations by long blockades. Even Demetrius’ siege of 
Athens itself can hardly have lasted a year, and indeed between Alexander's 
accession and Phylarchus’ day I can only recall one siege which did last 
as long as a year; Antigonus I took fifteen months to recuce Tyre, but 
Tyre on its island was in a very special position (even Alexander had 
taken seven months) and he may have had to blockade it. Looking at 
Gonatas’ relations with Athens, he would certainly want Athens itself 
and not a desert, and therefore he presumably blockaded it, as Pausanias 
says," and did not try to storm it with siege operations; if Athens held 
out over a year, Pausanias’ phrase would be fully justified, 

As to the second reason: I myself believe that it was Arsinoe’s war, 
but hardly in the sense of Chremonides’ decree. Arsinoe was not interested 
in the freedom of Greece; what she wanted, apparently, was the crown 
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of Macedonia for her son Ptolemaeus.*” Once she was dead, this policy 
might not greatly interest Ptolemy IT; and as on any hypothesis the war 
did not begin till after her death, the amount of delay, conditioned by 
circumstances unknown to us, is immaterial. But what Chremonicdes 
actually did say was that Ptolemy IT was ‘ following the policy of his fore- 
fathers (ie, Ptolemy I) and his sister’! and seeking to free Greece. 
Ptolemy I in 288 had helped Athens to freedom against Demetnrius, as 
doubtless Arsinoe meant to help her against Demetrius’ son, but neither 
cared about Athens itself; Ptolemy I only wanted to safeguard himself 
and make acquisitions at Demetrius’ expense, Arsinoe only wanted Mace- 
donia for her son and meant to use Athens and Sparta as her tools, One 
cannot deduce from this that the decree would be more in place in 270 
than in 267; in either year Ptolemy I had long been dead, yet Egypt's 
policy is attributed to him no less than to Arsinoe, 

The real matter, one may suppose, is the archon list. Peithidemos 
can be assigned to 267/6 without interfering with Dinsmoor’s scheme; 
for though Dinsmoor assigned Hagnias to this year, with a query, this 
carries no historical material with it and depends upon such a complicated 
structure of assumptions that Ferguson has already rejected it and placed 
Hagnias among the archons whose date is unknown. But what needs 
consideration is the placing of Menekles and Nikias T1. Formerly, like 
many others, I put these archons in 283/2 and 282/1, but this was always 
open to two objections; it creates yet another war besides those known 
to the literary tradition, and it disturbs the tribal rotation as from Diokles 
(the fall of Demetrius) in 288/7. For now that Dinsmoor has placed 
Diokles in 288/7, the date for which Beloch, Jolson, and mysell have 
always contended, and now that both Ferguson (op. ett.) and J. Kirchner = 
have ended a long debate by accepting that view, it may be taken that 
the four archons of 288/7 to 285/4—Diokles, Dictimos, Isaios,. Euthios— 
are, on our present materials, almost certain; ™ and as they go in tribal 
rotation this should apply to the whole cycle which began in 2gt/o, Now 
on the rotation the only places for Menekles (X1) and Nikias 1 (NTT) are 
the years 281/o and 280/79, where Beloch and Johnson ** put them; and 
Kirchner (Joc. cit.) has now taken the same view, as being necessitated by 
his adhesion to 2988/7 for Diokles. I had already thought that this was 
what would have to be. and I hope to shew good reason for it. My ground 
(and that of others) for not accepting these dates before was the belief 
that Gorgias was fixed to 280/79 by the literary tradition; but there was 
always the alternative date which Beloch adopted, 284/9, though it depends 
only upon a single MS.; this I must now accept, for the reasons for giving 
280/79 to Nikias I] {post seem to me compelling. | 

I now turn to the inscriptions, as they must decide the dating of these 
two archons: but before | do so, two things can be set aside, Dacian 
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(p- 82) has shewn that, in the decree for Phaedrus, his civil and military 
careers are treated separately, and that consequently his career furnishes 
ne argument for an earlier date than 268/7 for Nikias II: so Phaedras’ 
career may drop out of the discussion. On the other hand, Dinsmoor's 
argument (p. 84) from the career of Hermodorus of Acharnace is not valid. 
He argues that, as Hermodorus was paidotribes in Menckles’ year (JG*, U, 
665) and also m 249,** he would, if Menekles be placed in 281 /o, have held 
othce for thirty-three vears, which is ‘ difficult to believe.” But the office 
was hereditary in Hermodorus’ family; and there is a later instance of a 
paidotribes, Abaskantos, who held office for life and is mentioned in a.p, 
136/7 and again in 169/70; that is, he is known to have held office for thirty- 
four years at least.™ I might also quote Sosibius, the minister of Ptolemy 
IV, who held high office, first as dioecetes and then as vizier, for at least 
forty years.*7_ So Hermodorus, like Phaedrus, drops out of the discussion. 

To come to the inscriptions. Taking JG*. II, 662-9 as Diokles, not 
Menekles, we have three decrees of the year of Menekles, /G*. II, 661 
(Ditt.* 384), 664, and 1272 (Ditt.* g47), and three of the vear of Nikias II, 
(G*, I, 665 (Ditt.4 pes), 666-7 (Ditt.* 386-7) and 668 (Dit. 388). The 
former set give no historical information, except (1272) that Athens had 
4 garrison in Eleusis; this suits 281/o well enough, for Demochares had 
retaken Eleusis in the war of 288-5, but suits many other years also. But 
all the clecrees of Nikias’ year are instructive. I pass over 668 for the moment, 
and take 665, a decree in honour of the ephebes of Menekles’ year, the 
schedule shewing that they were about thirty in number, This decree 
says that there was war (or war broke out) in Menekles’ year—oltuov 
keTEXOvTOS THY WoAW—and that the ephebes completed the year on garrison 
duty (which was a normal part of theii training), and in particular on 
garrison duty in the Museum fort, els thv tod Mlougleiov ovAaxiv. This 
fort was inside the city wall, but occupied an angle of that wall toward 
Peiracus, so that the garrison also held a section of the wall. Had the 
year been 269/6 (i.e. campaigning season of 268), when ex hypothesi Antigonus 
and the Macedonian army were either before Athens or not far away, 
and Piracus (post) was Macedonian, this important pomt could never have 
been entrusted to thirty Jads doing their training: in 280, as we shall see, 
it would have been natural santigh. 

Very important is the decree 666-7 (two copies), which grants Athenian 
citizenship to Strombichos, a captain of mercenaries, for his services to 
Athens" The recital in the decree begins by saying that mpétepov—at 
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some past time—he had been in Demetrius’ service and had been left by 
him in Athens {as part of the garrison], and that when the city took up 
arms for its freedom he came over to the Athenians with his mercenaries 
and stood by the city, and moreover helped them to besiege the Museum 
fort (cuverroAidpee: BE Kai 14 Mougelow pera tod Shou). So far we have 
the revolt against Demetrius in 288, the subsequent war, and Olympiodoras’ 
capture of the Museum fort; this war ended soon after Demetrius’ sur- 
render to Seleucus—it was going on in Isaios’ year,* 286/5, but net in 
that of Euthios, 285/4. The recital continues that, the city having done 
its busitiess (ouvteAcoffvrcey Tel tOAer “rebv Tpxyporoov),—that is, secured its 
freedom and made peace with Antigonus—Strombichos continued to live 
there, in the good-will of the people. We then come to another war; 
Kal Tou wOkenov yevouévoy dvijp dyatos fv tepl tod Srpou kal crycovigopevos 
torip crod droingey Soa tapeyytAAo: & otpatyyés. Having had apetepov 
before, we might expect viv to follow; as it does not, its absence, and the 
aorist broinaev, might shew that this war was over, though this is by no 
means necessary, At the same time, it is called tod wokgpou (definite 
article); whether over or not, it was al any rate present to the mind of the 
mover of the decree and his hearers as very recent, and as the only war 
(that is the point of tod) which there had been since the war of 266-5. 
The recital then ends by saying that lor the future Swombichos promises 
ypslas traplEeotai ta Sipe, ‘to do his job,” an indefinite phrase equally 
suitable to peace or war. | 

As I see it, the words to0 toAtuou yevoutveu make it impossible for this 
decree to belong to 268/7; for there was a war between Athens and 
Antigonus in 280 * (at the moment this is an assumption only, but I am 
going to prove it presently), and it is impossible that a decree passed 
during the Chremonidean war could, after referring to the war of 268-5, 
proceed to refer to the Chremonidean war in this way without any word 
or phrase to distinguish it from the intermediate war of 280; ToU ToAtpov, 
thus used, can only mean the war which came next after that of 286-5. 
Dinsmoor was not very happy in his treatment of this decree. He first 
said (p. 83), *We have not the slightest evidence of Macedonian domina- 
tion over Athens between 288 and 263,’ which, if we take 288 to mean 
the capture of the Museum fort in the war of 288-5, is true enough; and 
then continued (p. 84), * His (Strombichos’) participation in the capture 
of the Museum is probably to be associated, not with the storming of the 
hill [read “ fort ’’] by Olympiodoros, but with its occupation in the archon- 
ship of Menekles by the ephebes.” This can only mean, on his dating, 
that Antigonus had begun the Chremonidean war in 269 by taking Athens 
straight away and garrisoning the Museum fort, and that the Athenians 
had forthwith turned him out again and recaptured that fort and entrusted 
it to thirty boys, a view of events which 1 think need hardly be considered. 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to add that Demetrius had built the Museum 
fort to hold Athens down, that he who held that fort held Athens, and 
that if Antigonus held it in 269 it would be that * Macedonian domination ° 
for which Dinsmoor had just said (rightly) that there was no evidence. 
The words tot troAgpou yevoutvou af this decree refer, therefore, to the war 
of 280, and Menekles and Nikias IT must go back to 281/0 and 280/79; and 
we must first see how they fitin with those years. In the war of 288-5 Athens 
had recaptured Eleusis and the Museum fort, but her attempt to recover 
Piraeus had failed; she made no secret, however, of her intention to 
recover it at the first opportunity, Her delay until 280 probably meant 
thar she hoped, not unreasonably, that Lysimachus would do it for her 
and save her the trouble; but with his death in July 281 * she had to rely 
upon herself, Her chance came early in 280, when Antigonus attempted 
to invade Macedonia and was defeated at sea by Keraunos, On the news 
a number of Greek states, headed by Sparta, declared war upon him; * 
he returned to Boeotia, which joined the rising and forced him to retire 
to Demetrias; soon after—probably some time in 280 ?4—he sailed for the 
Dardanelles (like Demetrius) to try his luck in Asia. abandoning Greece 
and leaving his garrisons and Craterus at Corinth to do the best they 
could. It was the lowest ebb of fortune he ever knew, As his only force 
was his mercenaries, he had probably drawn heavily on his garrisans, 
including Piraeus, for the expedition against Macedonia; Athens, who 
had also declared war on him after his defeat, must have attacked Piracus 
at once, and Olympiodorus crowned his career with its capture. ‘This 
skeleton outline, some of which remains to be considered, explains why 
at the end of 281/o, with Athens at war, the all-important Museum fort 
could nevertheless be garrisoned by some thirty boys: there was no chance 
of a surprise attack upon the city, with Piraeus in her hands on the south, 
Boeotia covering her on the feecrit and Antigonus about to abandon Greece 
and sail to Asia. No war year can be found later in which that fort could 
have been entrusted to such a garrison. The decree for Strombichos was 
passed in Poseideon (December—January) of 286/79; the colourless 
pane which concludes the recital, equally applicable to peace or war, 
ts well enough with a time when Athens was still technically at war, 
but with an enemy who was far away in Asia, That winter, very early 
in 279, the Gauls broke into Macedonia and killed Keraunos: though they 
did not actually invade Greece til) autumn 279, they must have been 
expected at any moment. The list of states who co-operated in the defence 
of Thermopylae, which included Antigonus, shews that in face of the 
Gallic danger there was a general peace, anyhow north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, made at some time in 279. Here comes in the decree of 
Nikias’ year which I deferred considering, /G*. I, 668, which records a 
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unique sacrifice at Athens for the safety of the crops in the field; ** it can- 
not be earlier than the late spring of 279, when there were growing crops. 
Obviously tt does not refer to Antigonus, who was at the Dardanelles; 
it is a prayer that the crops may be saved from the Gauls. | 

On my assumption, therefore, that there was a war between Athens 
and Antigonus in 280 and that in that year Athens recovered Piraeus,*® 
Menekles and Nikias IT fit the years 281/o and 280/79, and in any case 
they do not fit the years 269/8 and 268/7; and it remains to prove my 
assumption of a war in 280, which goes to the root of the matter, There 
is & Most important picce of evidence In regard to this which has never 
been noticed—I have twice overlooked it myself; but before coming to 
that I must note three things which have also to be borne in mind... One 
is the view consistently maintained by G. de Sanctis, that Athens never 
recovered Piracus at all after Demetrius’ time; ** this involves discarding 
Pausanias’ statement that Olympiodorus retook 11, which I cannot do, 
for the feat must have been famous, Another is Beloch’s view that Olymp!- 
odorus did not retake it till 274-2; apart from the dificulty of bringing 
Olympiodorus down so late, this does not explain why Athens neglected 
the splencid opportunity offered her in 280 of doing what her heart was. 
set upon; Beloch adopted this date to suit his view of the date of Mithres’ 
captivity, which is the third question to consider. With these points in 
mind, I turn to the evidence, drawn from Chremonides*’ decree, that 
Athens did retake Piracus and retook it in 280, 

This decree contains some abuse of Antigonus,“” as was. no doubt 
proper in a war resolution; but it also brings against him the detimite 
charge that he had broken a treaty (owev64) or treaties." ‘To talk vaguely 
about wrongdoing and tyranny is one thing, but to say that a man has 
broken a treaty is quite another; and Chremonides must have had a 
definite instance m mind, and one which affected Athens. There might 
no doubt be two views about the incident in question; but some sort of 
prima facie case there must have been. Now the word omevéi (or otrovSai), 
associated with Antigonus, at once recalls a phrase in a fragment of Philo- 
demus, wepi rév Stomav, which says that, after Lysimachus’ death and 
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in the third year before the defeat of the Gauls at Lysimacheia (that is, 
prima facie, in 279), wepéxovt’ al omovbal +4 Toverg. —Philodemus is only 
giving just those salient points of Gonatas’ career which bear on the years. 
‘of the archons Euthios (285'4) and Anaxikrates (fixed by literary evidence 
to 279/8); that fact, and the definite article, shew that these ovovéal were 
4 notorious event, and it seems that they can only be the treaties made in 
279 between Antigonus and the Greek states with whom since 280 he was 
at war—that general peace which, as we saw, must have taken place in 
face of the threat of the Gauls, But Philodemus’ wording ts peculiar; 
he does not say that otrovéel were made; he says ‘ the orovéa| were granted 
to Gonatas.” Now if State A grant peace, or even a truce, to State B, 
State A is the victor; and in fact Andocides “ had defined a orov6h which 
concluded military operations as a treaty granted by the victors to the. 
vanquished, in contradistinction to siptwn, a peace & foov. ‘This, and the 
word maptyovre, shew, therefore, that Philodemus’ source considered 
that the Greeks in 279 were the victors; and, as regards Athens, this can 
only mean that in 279 she had taken, and was in possession of, Piracus. 
But a whole set of treaties Concluded in a hurry by Greek states with the 
absent Antigonus, under the threat of the Gauls, can only have been 
conchided on the basis of everybody keeping what he had; and Athens 


must have regarded her treaty as confirming her possession of Piraeus. 
I shall return to this; for this was the treaty which Chremonides accused 


Antigonus of breaking.“4 
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Meanwhile there ts another thing which bears out Athens’ recovery 
of Piracus in 280, I shewed long ago that Pausanias in Book X used a 
very good early source (whatever the accretions to it) for the Gallic in- 
vasion; “* I did not include the short account in Book I, 4, 2-4, because 
(like most people) I supposed that he was wrong abour the Athenian 
Heet” But the fleet is also mentioned in Book \ (22, 12), and I think 
now | was wrong to discard it; he is very explicit about its action—it 
took off the troops when the pass was turned and had great difficulty m 
doing so because of the shallow water and the mud—and this is certainly 
not an echo of Herodotus, where nothing of the sort happened. The 
reason why Pausanias has been considered wrong is that the decree Ditt', 
408 only mentions twreig and émikecroi as sent by Athens and does not 
mention the fleet; but I doubt whether the rule expressio unius exelusto 
altertus (Which only applies where the thing is bound to be mentioned if 
it be meant) can be applied liere in the case of the fleet, for in the passage 
in question the decree may still be quoting the Actolian invitation, and the 
Actolians were only concerned with the fighting on land; the expression 
used 15 cuverywvoupévous, ‘those who fought at our side, and the fleet 
had no fighting. But the real point is that without the fleet Athens’ 
position would he incomprehensible, ‘The supreme command at Thermo- 
pylae was given by the Greeks to the Athenian Callippus, and Athens 
must therefore have sent a considerable force; bot while Bocotia sent 
10,000 hoplites (her full levy) anc 500 horse, and Actolia at least 12,000 
men, Athens sent only tooo hoplites and 500 horse, though she was no 
less threatened than they and could easily have sent far more men than 
1500—there were such things as mercenaries; and the explanation must 
be that, on land, she only sent her cavalry and a small picked body of 
hoplites because everyone else was'on the fleet. That means that in 279 
she held Piraeus. 

Here I must consider the date of the captivity of Mithres, Lysimachus’ 
finance minister; *? for when Craterus made Mithres his prisoner and sent 
ium. to Piraeus, Piracus was certainly in Antigonus’ hands. The last 
possible year for the inciclent is 277, the year of Metrodorus’ death; and 
Beloch thought that the year was 277, because of the mention in the papyrus 
of an Antipater whom he took to be Etesias, the pretender driven out of 
Macedonia by Antigonus in 276. But if Antigonus lost Piracus in 280, 
he cannot have recovered it by 277; he had no opportunity. The year 
of the Gauls, 270, is out of the question. So is 278; he was in Asia, got a 
footing in. Macedonia,” was thrown out again, and retired to the 
Dardanelles. So is 277 itself; he defeated the Gauls at Lysimacheia and 
was accepted as king by the Macedonian army, but had still a whole 
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year’s work in front of him before he could call himself master of Macedonia. 
On the other hand, de Sanctis was certainly right, as against Beloch, in 
saying that Mithres' captivity could have taken place at any time between 
Lysimachus’ death (July 281) and 277; and, on the facts brought out in 
this paper, it seems clear that Mithres’ flight to Corinth and his capture 
by Ceabetie happened before Athens recovered Piraeus in 260, He fled 
some time between July 281 and Keraunos’ sea-fight with Antigonus in 
spring 280; whether it was Seleucus or Keraunos or Arsinoe whom he 
feared need not be discussed. But there is no need to discard, as did de 
Sanctis, Beloch’s view that the Antipater of the papyrus was Etesias. 
When Lysimachus quitted Macedonia in spring 281 to hght his last battle 
he must have left someone to govern the country in his absence, and 
Antipater, nephew of his friend Cassancer, was a likely enough choice; 
Segre (of. cit. p. 4) must be right in saying that Olympiodorus: relations 
with Antipater (in the papyrus} shew that he stood in. Lysimachus’ place. 
If he continued to govern ee country de facta till Keraunos’ arrival in 280, 
that would explain his pretensions to the crown after Keraunos’ death. 
The Mithres incident then has no bearing on the date of Antigonus’ re- 
capture of the Piraeus, | 

Athens then retook Piraeus in 280; which of course means a war with 
Antigonus in that year. But throughout the Chremonidean war Piracus 
was in Antigonus’ hands beyond question; for had Piraeus been Athenian 
at the beginning of the war Patroclus must have used it as his base (as 
Archelaus did in the Mithridatic war) and nota little island off Cape 
Sunium, Beloch indeed, holding that Piracus was Athenian, put forward 
the view (apparently seriously) that Athens refused to admit Patroclus 
because that would have delivered her into the hands of Ptolemy; °° the 
simple answer is that, had that been Athens’ idea of alhance, Ptolemy 
would at once have withdrawn his flect and left her to make of it what she 
rould. Beloch added that Athens could not have fought Antgonus 
without Piraeus; an idea negatived by the war of 288-5, when the Egypuan 
captain Zeno provisioned Athens from one of the open roadsteads.™ I 
may add that during the Chremonidean war the temple of Ammon in 
Piraeus was enlarged, its completion being celebrated im July-August 
263, when Athens herself was in great straits; Piraeus therefore had no 
part in Athens’ troubles, that is, it was Macedonian. Anugonus then 
recovered Piracus between 280 and 267. It has already been seen that 
the years 279, 278, and 277 were impossible, During 276 he was fully 
occupied with expelling the pretenders from Macecomia and recovering 
Cassandreia and Thessaly; and it seems improbable, given his character 
and the amount of work to be done in Macedonia, that he should have 
made an unprovoked attack on Athens in 275, a year of profound peace.” 
In 274 and 273 he was fully occupied in Macedonia with Pyrrhus; his 
first opportunity came after Pyrrhus’ death in 2738, and his. recovery of 
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Piraeus should belong to the settlement of affairs after Pyrrhus’ death, 
whether the actual year be 271 or 270; the decree passed in 271/0 by the 
Athenian Nationalist government in honour of Demochares ™ might point 
to 27a, but it carefully avoids mentioning Antigonus and might equal 
well be only a way of saying ‘We are not down-hearted,’ which the 
Chremonidean war shewed to be true. Chremonides’ decree is again 
important here: for he couples together, in his indictment of Anugonus, 
the breach of a treaty with the establishment of ryrannies, which shews 
that he is alludmg to a breach subsequent to the death of Pyrrhus. A 
reference to this capture of Piraeus by Antigonus occurs in the interview, 
so misunderstood by some modern writers, between Hierocles and Mene- 
demus at Oropus,®* whither Menedemus had been exiled in 273 or 272; °° 
the interview can be at any time after that date—there is no terminus ante 
quem,  Hierocles is called governor of Piraeus,’ which shews that Antigonus 
had already taken it; and he gave Menedemus an account of Antigonus’ 
capture of Eretria,® which must therefore have followed that of Piraeus 
as part of the liquidation of the situation brought about by Pyrrhus. 

We can now understand Chremonides’ decree, The treaty which 
he accused Antigonus of breaking was the omov6r of 279, for no later 
treaty between Athens and Antigonus is known and there is no place for 
one; the breach was Antigonus’ recovery of Piraeus after Pyrrhus’ death, 
A general cessation of hostilities arcane ina hurry on a basis of wit 
possidetis, like the ovovéai of 279, might easily give rise to controversy 
later: the Athenian Nationalists might claim that their treaty definitely 
gave them Piraeus, Antigonus might claim that it only provided for a 
cessation Of hostilities and did not affect his overriding night to the posses- 
sions of his father Demetrius; as we do not know the terms of the treaty 
We can express no opinion. But the pretext for Antigonus’ actual re- 
capture of Piraeus must have been that Athens had helped, or favoured, 
Pyrrhus, and here again nothing is known of her relations with Pyrrhus; 
she sent an embassy to him, but that might mean much or mean nothing, 
It was to get Piraeus back that. Athens fought the Chremonidean war. 
But though she could fight Macedomia without Piraeus, she could not 
ficht Macedonia without allies, and the delay between Antigonus’ capture 
of Piraeus and 267 was forced upon her by the need of waiting till she had 
secured the alliance of Egypt and Sparta. As little is known of events 
in Greece between Pyrrhus’ death in 272 and Chremonides’ decree in 267, 
and nothing of the events at Ptolemy's court after Arsinoe’s death in July 
270, there is no possibility of knowing why the challenge to Antigonus was 
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not issued till September 267; perhaps, had Arsinoe lived, it would haye 
been issued earlier, though in 271 Egypt had just concluded a big war 
(the First Syrian) and may have desired a breathing space. In 267 
Ptolemy II made Arsinoe’s son Ptolemacus, the claimant to the Macedoman 
throne, his co-regent; if the reason I have suggested elsewhere ® for this 
be sound, it is one more reason for dating Chremonides’ decree in 267. It 
has sometimes been wondered why Athens fought the Chremonidean war 
atall; the cause is now clear—Piraeus. 

The history of the time, then, so far as it can at present be pieced 
together—I emphasise “at present’—appears not only to support, but to 
demand, the shifting back of Menekles and Nikias Hf frem 269/8 and 
268/7 to 281/o and 280/79, and the location of Peithidemos in 267/6, 
This need not derange Ferguson’s scheme (op. cit. p, 22, Table 11), beyond. 
moving Gorgias to the blank year 284/3; for the unnamed archons of 
IG*. 11, 670 A and B, whose secretary quality is known and whom he has 
located in 281 /o and 280/79, could be shifted into the subsequent cycle to 
take the places vacated by Menckles and Nikias I]. And it does not in 
fact derange Dinsmoor’s scheme for the years 284/3-280/79,"" beyond 
moving Gorgias from 281/o to the blank year 2384/3; 281/o is most im- 
probable for him in any case, for ten years before 271/o is almost bound 
to be 280/79, as usually supposed. This means that Gorgias 1s not, as 
Dinsmoor thought, the archon of JG?. II, 773; the name is unknown. 
As to 280/79, it seems that [Apellaios, ¢.¢. the supposed -Aoaos of Epicurus 
fr. 103, is only a mistaken reading and that no such archon existed,” 
Consequently 281/o and 280/79 are free for Menekles and Nikias [1 with- 
out disturbing anything else in Dinsmoor’s Sai, Sea eR though to me 
Ferguson’s argument for putting Kimon in 2869/8 (left blank by Dinsmoor) 
rather than in 22/1 seems at present unanswerable. In any case there 
is one blank year in this cycle, whether 289/8 or 282/1. 

Naturally the disturbance of Dinsmoor’s list at the ime of the Chremo- 
nidean war is greater, as with Peithidemos in 267/6 and Menckles and 
Nikias I] moved back there would be three blank years in his scheme, 
270/69 to 268/7; though the years 269/8 and 268/7 could, as already 
suggested, be filled from IG2. If, 670 A and B, leaving one blank only, 
270/69—assuming, of course, that in the cycle 279/8-268/7 rotation in 
the order of the tribes was maintained. But of one thing I am fully con- 
vineed, and that is that, at present, no one can arrange the archons of 
this cycle, 279/8-268/7." Not nearly enough historical facts are known, 
and hardly any secretary qualities; indeed I should not like even to assert 
that the archons of this cycle did rotate in the order of the tribes and were 
not arranged by sortition; ®* it is at least a possibility that the strongly 
democratic government of 280/79 [its quality is shewn by the choice of 
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the Nationalist Callippus to command against the Gauls) might have 
employed sortition for the prytany secretaries of the ensuing cycle, just 
as the same government had done in 288 for the priests of Asklepios.*° 
One greatly admires the scope and sweep of Dinsmoor’s arrangement; 
but, as regards the period considered in this paper, it seems to me to be 
as true to-day as when 1 said it in 1g20,°° that “for many years yet we 
shall have to go step by step.” I have tried tosettle one point in this paper; 
but any day some new inscription may give a fresh turn to the kaleidoscope. 
As regards the end of the Chremonidean war, which I formerly put 
in 62/1, I cannot do otherwise than accept Ferguson's brilliant argument *" 
for a necessary interval between the surrender of Athens and the peace 
of 261, during which Gonatas ruled Athens through an absolute governor, 
and consequently I accept his date, 263,'2, for Athens’ surrender, though 
I think it was probably late in the year, fe. in 262. The reason that 
Egypt, in spite of the defeats of her allies and the surrender of Athens, did 
not make peace fill 261 would then be connected with the very obscure 
war going on in Asia Minor, concerning which I have tried elsewhere 
to collect the few scraps which exist; * and the actual peace may have 
been connected with the death of Antiochus I, which cannot at present 
be dated more nearly than somewhere between October oe Wate April 261. 
V. W,. DLARN, 
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Asourt fifty miles to the north-east of Baghdad, an irregular eminence 
known as Tell Asmar has covered till recently the town of Eshnunna, which 
was abandoned to the desert after its destruction by Hammurabi in the 
twentieth century before Christ, The excavations now being conducted 
there by the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago have un- 
earthed, among other important finds, a number of cylinder seals from 
early Dynastic and Akkadian levels, of which those reproduced in Fig. 1 
and Plate I], 1, together with one seal (Plate I], 2) from the Southesk 
collection,’ form the basis of this article, 

It will be observed that the designs shown in Fig. 1, a Sumerian 
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impression pieced from fragments of clay, and Plate IT, 1, an Akkadian 
stone cylinder of about 2500 B.c,, both represent the conquest of a hydra- 
like monster, The impression has a serpent, two of whose seven heads 
have already been severed by a crudely-rendered man or god who holds 
a head in either hand, the stumps being visible above the living heads 
which sull menace nm. The scene is placed between friezes of 
scorpions, among whom is°a single-headed snake, while a dragon with 
scorpion-tail stands behind the hydra, a participant, it may be, in the 
contest, An almost obliterated inscription in pre-Akkadian signs throws 
no light on the artist’s intention. 

The Akkadian Hydra (Plate I], 1) is dragon-bodied, and the divine 
antagonist has a comrade who kindles fire, it seems,* for his assistance, 
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At the knee of this bemg is a shallow scorpion-shaped depression, which 
may or may not be accidental. 

Plate I], 2, Akkadian work again, reveals to the left of a group of 
vegetation deities the form of a god from whose shoulders plants are spring- 
ing, while a ram leaps towards his knee; who wears the lion’s skin and 
carries the club and bow associated with Herakles. A cylinder seal 
analogous in subject with this last, and closely resembling it in style, was 
found unfinished at Eshnunna, 

An account of the whole series of which these seals form a part has 
been published by Dr, Henry Frankfort, Field Director of the Expedition 
to Tell Asmar, in the first number of frag. He recognises in their subjects, 
rare among the Sumerians, but rising to sudden importance in the hanels 
of their Akkadian supplanters, a series of events chosen from the cult 
of the local God of Vegetation, whose temple, together with relics of 
its ceremonial rites, was uncovered at Eshnunna during the winter of 
1932-33.2 Among the latter may be mentioned two alabaster plaques, 
the one * shewing worshippers in attendance on the God in his snake- 
form, and the other the performance of a lepds yayos, constant features of 
fertility-cult in later times. Frankfort is able to shew on the evidence of 
the excavations as a whole that during the later dynasties the Sumerians 
had begun to fuse the personalities of their several fertility gods into a 
single deity of varying aspects or local epithets (such as he believes him 
to have been at his origin). He proves on the authority of the seals that 
in this God, a potency of the changing seasons, the solar and chthonic 
elements were mingled, the Semitic Akkacdians later stressing hts solar 
aspects until the victorious Marduk replaced in popular imagination 
the suffering Tammuz together with the band of alder vegetation spirits 
which he had absorbed into himself 

The following pages are an attempt to discover how closely the figure 
of Herakles and such traces of his cult as are known to us can be con- 
nected with those divinities, ancl what justification may exist for the 
recognition of his person on the seals. 


The fact at once emerges, of primary importance for our investigation, 
that among the heroes worshipped in historic Greece, only Herakles was 
man and also god. His twofold personality is made clear in one of our 
earliest records, where Odysseus encounters him among the dead #:— 


‘Next | became conscious of the might of Herakies; his shadow 
ouly, for he himself is in bliss amiong the immortal Gods.’ 


That this was no single poet's vision ts attested by Pindar’s pes Seés,* 
and Herodotus * is quite explicit: 
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* And I think that those of the Greeks do quite nghtly who have 
established a double worship of Herakles. and to the one make sacrifice 
as an immortal with the name of Olympian, and to the other perform 
rites as to a hero. 


Farnell ® has shewn in detail how widely separated were those two modes 
of ritual, the cult of Herakles alone oHering a common objective. In 
Greece, however, it was obviously his heroic aspect which held the 
Imagination and developed through literature and art a character 50 
manvy-coloured, clear-cut and vigorous that the divine background was 
almost forgotten. ‘This purely human personality, in spite of several 
points of close resemblance with the Babylonian hero Gilgamesh, stands 
apart in the main as a definitely Hellenic creation, and need be touched 
upon here but briefly to throw the divine Herakles into his proper relief 


l. Herakues AS MAN 


A. Prehellenic. Professor Nilsson * takes the Jliad to witness that the 
cycle of twelve labours must in some form have been well known to Homer, 
as undertaken by a ‘Tirynthian Herakles in subjection to Eurystheus of 
Mycenae,'!" that Homer's treatment of the birth legends puts back the 
Theban cycle to a prehistoric Thebes, and that reference is made to several 
stories about Herakles which appear to have fallen out of memory in 
historic Hes, Nilsson assigns to the pre-Homeric cycle the earlier labours 
las we know them), with their landscape in Northern Peloponnesos, and 
their wild hunting scenes—heroic deeds to the minds of the earlier race 
ancl frequent subjects in their art, but without interest to the Hellenic 
Greeks unless in a mythological setting. 

B. Flellene., The human Herakles as known to us in. historic thmes 
is especially the performer of voluntary labours (wapegyo) undertaken 
from compassion for mankind, whose trials he shares. Like Gilgamesh 
he exhibits an occasional savagery reminiscent of some more primitive 
hero from whom he traces descent, and a glaottony dear to the comic 
poets, but chiefly he is the Guardian of Youth," Gicfixaxos, of disease and 
old age,'* ocrip of Alkestis and Theseus and Prometheus, who in the 
words of Aristophanes * goes straight for the greatest foe.” As Hellenic 
hero he has Athena for Guide, and needs initiation into the Lesser Mysteries 
founded for his sake at Agrae'*® and later into those at Eleusis.* As 
ancester of the Donans and of the Lydian kings he 1s an * historical’ 
personage, like the vegetation Gods Tammuz and Osiris, once kings in 
their own land. His legendary place of death on Mount Octa was kept 
in memory by a ritual of which the archaeological remains, consisting of 
the foundations of a pyre with its enclosure, and some bronzes and black- 
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figured sherds inscribed with the name of Herakles, were excavated in 
1g20 and published by N, Pappadakis.™ 


Il. Heranies as Drvintry 


(i) AS FERTILITY DAIMON. : 

A. Prehellenic. Even in Hellas, Herakles as a deity of birth, growth 
and decay was by no means completely overshadowed by the human 
hero. That this divinity had a prehistoric origin is made evident by the 
accounts which Pausanias has left of three shrines of his cult as. Idaean 
Daktyl, one of those survivors, that is to say, of Minoan Crete, whom 
Plutarch calls * daimons from the Age of Kronos *; ** 

(a) at Megalopolis, in the sanctuary of the Great Goddesses he re- 
ceived offerings as attendant on the infant or Cretan Zeus; 

(h) at his temple in Thespiae, Pausanias heard the tale of lis marriage 
with the fifty daughters of Thestios, suggesting the practice of a former 
iepos -youos, though in Pausanias’ day the shrine was served by a virgin 
priestess; ** | | 

ic) and especially at Mykalessos,*” a name connected with early 

migrations from $.W. Asia Minor to Crete and the Aegean,* where he 
closed each night and opened by day the doors of the Temple of Demeter, 
before whose feet in autumn they placed fruit that bloomed for a whole 
year. 
Still more important a link with the Cretan fertility cult is revealed 
in) the tradition related to Pausanias by the priestly families of Elis, that 
it was in the character of eldest of the Idaean Daktyls that Herakles founded 
the Olympic Games, crowning with wild olive brought from the land of 
the ' Hyperboreans ’ ® the victor in the foot-race among his brethren the 
Kouretes, who had sung the hymn of yearly renewal round the cradle of 
Diktaean Zeus It was this Herakles, it is evident, who gave its name 
to the Hill of Kronos ‘wet with snow,’ suggesting a winter festival.** 
Mr. Cornford, inspired by Professor A. B. Cook, has given reason for the 
assumiption that the foot-race began as a fertility rite, the victor replacing 
the founder as daimon of the New Year, crowned and pelted with leaves, 
and so Jane Harrison links the ritual of Herakles as year-daimon with the 
yearly rites paid to him as hero,*® shewing how a dead hero may also be, 
sees always is, a daimon, But in purely Greek religion he 1s never a 
God 


B. Hellenic. The drama of Sophocles has bequeathed us the life 
history of Herakles as Greek aig of vegetation and seasonal birth and 
decay. Since it is a feature of all superhuman warfare that the qualities 
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or attributes of the conquered become powers of the victor, so the river 
Acheloos, manifest fertility daimon under the changing shapes of bull, 
snake and mari #7 loses to Herakles, the new and higher daimon, both his 
horn and his bride. The horn in more fruitful hands js ' exalted as 
cornucopia, the wedding of Herakles with Deiancira is seen to be a tépds 
yoves," prophesied to him in Hades, harbinger like the marriage of the 
year-king in Babylonia, of his own death and hers. In this ritual-drama 
the Centaur Nessos is the double of Acheloos another daimon of the 
powers of growth, who in defeat destroys his conqueror. Antaios too is 
suck another adversary, whose strength is renewed by contact with the 
Carte. 

The double poplar-wreathed bust in the Vatican * may very possibly 
represent the bearded and beardless, young-old Herakles, a ‘ Dyine-God” 
like Hippolytus-Virbius in the busts from Nemi*! and the two-faced 
Marduk sometimes appearing on Akkadian seals. | | 

C. Orphic. In the Orphic texts the quality of Herakles is revealed 
quite explicitly as 4 Suvayis tis evoecos, making him thus the very counter- 
part of the God of Eshnunna, that is, the personification of the generative 
powers of nature. Already Hymn XII surprisingly invokes him as ctoho- 
LOppe Trayyeverop, and pictures him as wearing dawn and darkness about 
his head—the ‘time’ aspect whose eee will presently become 
clearer—whirling a branch, no dead club, to scatter the evil plagues.® 

Consistently with the hymn the theogony of Hellanikos and Hierony- 
mus quoted by Damaskios ™ introduces him at the creation of the weokd 
as a winged snake born of water and earth, whose three heads are those 
of lion, god and bull,*4 and his other name Chronos the Ageless, This 
account is confirmed, as Professor Cook has shewn,®5 by Athenagoras and 
others, who, however, omit the bovine head, thus stressin g his solar affinities, 
and declare that the snake Herakles laid an eee, which, filled with his 
force, burst into halves, the upper heaven the lower earth, So Tiamat, 
the primeval chaos of the Babylonian Epic of Creation,#® is split like an 
oyster by the wind of Marduk when caught in the net of ordered being, 
and this late version may therefore be coloured by direct reminiscence of 
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Babylonian texts. But Lamblichos in his Life of Pythagoras “7 sets Herakles 
in the midst of a purely Hellenic Triad, in a Grace which names Zeus as 
the director of nurture, Herakles as the dynamic principle of growth, 
‘and the Dioskouroi as harmony of all the ingredients. Delatte ts scornful 
of these * allegories,’ but an idea seems to underlie the passage akin to the 
belief that Vishnu, the Preserver in the Hindu trinity, becomes incarnate 
in a succession of saviours of men, and it also appears probable from 
several of the texts that Marduk held this position in the trinity of the 
Babylonian Gods. But however the personalities of the divine and human 
Herakles may have been linked together in orthodox minds, the concep- 
tion of the dammonic Herakles which these texts define 1s m any case 
established as existing in Hellenic Greece, and as having a pre-Greck 
origin, whose provenance can be considered only alter investigation of 
that other aspect of Herakles which was important on the eastern shores 
of the Aegean sea. 

(2) AS SUN-GOD, 

The *'Time’ aspect of Herakles relates him not only to the seasons 
of growth and decay, but still more closely to solar change, Servius in 
his commentary on Verg, Aen. 8, 276, quoted by Professor Cook,** refers 
to a cult of Herakles ‘ pro tempore’ as described by the Babylonians, 
saying that the white poplar tree was sacred to him under that aspect, 
the dark and light sides of the leaves with which he crowned himself after 
victory over Cerberus {and still wears In many works. of art), dark from 
Hades, white with the sweat of his labour, being symbols of day and night. 
This at once recalls the Herakles of the Orphic hymn &¢ epi xpatl popeis ha 
Kal vinta yéAawev, It calle to mind also those coins of Baris in Pisidia ” 
which portray a double Herakles, the mortal and immortal twin, the 
sojourner in Hades whom Odysseus found and the dweller in the sky. 
In Herakles, too, then, as in the Gods of Akkad and Sumer already de- 
scriber, the solar and chthonic elements were mingled. 

His labours occupied a Great Year, or cycle of twelve years, as in- 
scribed upon the tablet which he lelt with Deianeira at their last parting 
and were associated by the ancients with the passage of the sun through 
the Zodiac. His lion-emblem is astrologically the sun’s own sign, and 
must be won without weapons (as numerous magnificent vase paintings 
bear witness}, its skin being removed only by its own claws. So does 
Marduk (and with the lion and the sun we leave behind the isolation of 
the Greek world) hold the defeated constellations in his net, * the sky's 
gold-knotted mesh, to fix them in their stations, 

As the risen Sun, indeed, Herakles has no home in European Greece.. 
Just as the Sun-God strides between his gates on Akkadian seals, a rayed 
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and heavenly being, so Herakles stands between his double pillars, from 
the Ailantic shore to India, but never on Greek soil. At Tyre they were 
seen by Herodotus ™ of gold and of emerald, Adyrovtos ta vieras ptyatos, 
and the Tyrian Hiram placed them in Solomon’s temple as Jakin and 
Boaz, Those at Gadeira, says Arrian, were dedicated to the year and 
the months.“ And Herodorus speaks of the Pillars of Heaven given to 
Herakles by a Phrygian Atlas." 

But the winter, or setting sun, with his chthonic affinities, is once 
more at home in Greek legend, art and ritual. The voyage of Herakles 
to the West, steering the sun’s cup across the stream of Ocean (where 
Odysseus. encountered the dead), to bring back the oxen of the triple- 
bodied Geryon, is but another version of his descent to the underworld 
to bear away the three-headed Cerberus, as in the Orphic theogony he 
rears his own three heads out of chaos. So on Akkadian seals the Sun- 
God travels in just such a cup-like boat (used to this day on Mesopotamian 
waterways) leading lis chained beasts.4* As Dr. Frankfort has shewn,™ 
this is no heavenly circuit, because there are always present a plough ™ 
and other symbols of the life of the creps, and once indeed " the God 
himself drives the plough, m the seat form of the boat and dragon- 
headed, throweh the * unharvested deep,’ And just as Herakles wounded 
the God of the Underworld ‘in the gate, among the dead," sa did 
Ninurta, the most Heraklean of the vegetation gods whose rsonality 
became merged into that of Marduk, do battle at the door of Marduk’s 
mountain prison with Enmesharra, the Akkadian Pluto. So too did 
Herakles strive with the God for the soul of Alkestis, and his living hand 
raised Theseus from his immovable seat among the shades. And as 
Ninurta, in the recurrmg ritual of the Babylonian New Year, rescues 
Marduk, the Imprisoned Suri, by shooting the bird-God Zu, stealer of the 
Tablets of Destiny, so is Prometheus, another chained and fiery being ,®° 
delivered from the eagle by the arrow of Herakles. Inceed, the image 
of Zw on the seals, outspread sideways before the Sun-Ged on his 
mountain, may even have suggested the pierced liver of Prometheus. 
Their story seems again to illustrate the interchange between conquered and 
conqueror among the gods, for Prometheus and the eagle Zu, both of the 
older order of divinities, both stole from Heaven power and knowledge 
ior the enemies of the younger Gods, and Ninurta combined the -sun’s 
lion and the fallen eagle in his emblem, the hion-headed Imgi, which, it 
is Interesting Lo note, is found to predominate among the Sumerian fertility 
pendants worn at Eshnunna im the service of Ab-o (Tammuz),™ Langdon 
says that Tammuz, the divinity whose yearly sojourn in the lower world 
was the ritualistic prototype of Marduk’s winter imprisonment in the 
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mountain, is sometimes identified in the texts with Orion,** another 
hunter Sun-God, it seems, chained among the stars and blinded like the 
sun-hero Samson, a Semitic Herakles whose first exploit was to wrestle 
with a lion, who. like him was overthrown by a woman, and trod his circle 
grinding the corn, and in his fall brought down his pillars with him, Images 
of the fettered Melkart, the Phoenician Herakles, are described by severa 
of the ancients.“ | a 

The fiery death of the Sun-God Herakles takes us straight from the 
forgotten ritual on Mount Oeta to the pyres built yearly for Melkart in 
Tyre,®* for Sandas at Tarsus, and to the burning of Kingu at the New 
Year's festival in Babylon, as represented on the seals. The identification 
of Melkart with Herakles is fortunately placed beyond doubt, for the 
bilingual inscription found at Malta confirms the statements of ancient 
writers from Herodotus downwards. Turning to Asia Minor, we find 
the double axe, taken by Herakles from the dead Amazon and left to his 
descendants the Lydian kings, in the hands of Sandas on Cilician coins 
(perhaps a fertility emblem, to judge by that Anatolian sculptured god 
with Sandas’ tall cap whose lion-body ends in a dagger struck into the 
earth, connected by Birchoene Cook * with the double axe stuck into leal- 
bearing pillars in Minoan art), and the woman’s garment worn during 
his year of bondage to Omphale clothed the images of the dying Sandas 
and Adonis, as well as his own priest at Kos,5* as also the priests of Ishtar. 
That degradation was, in fact, for no mortal Queen, and as Omplhiale 
carries his weapons in Lydian art and legend, so does the Goddess Ma 
herself bear his club on a com of Pontic Comana.™* [1 is the old Anatolian 
relation of dominant Goddess and young consort. 

The periodic burnings of Sandas, to which indirect reference is made 
by ancient writers, are apparently represented on a succession of Hellen- 
istic coins of ‘Tarsus in Cilicia ®* and find a counterpart in the Jewish 
Feast of Purim, during which images of Haman were bound to a cross 
and burned.®* Frazer identifies Esther with Ishtar and Mordecai with 
Marduk, thus making a direct connexion with the Babylonian Festival of 
the New Year, Yet another strange survival of the ritual of the yearly 
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burnings may be found, as suggested by Raoul-Rochette,“° in the story 
of Er, with which Plato brings the Republic to so fitting-a close. The corpse, 
laid on the pyre on the twelfth day after death in battle, revived to tell of 
the world beyond death. And that resurrection calls up an important 
point of connexion between Mount Octa and the pyres of Asia. Josephus ™ 
speaks of the rite called * tod “HpaxAéous Sepais, which seems to have followed 
the burning of Melkart’s image at Tyre, and the bird which hovers above 
Sandas’ triangular pile on the Cilician coins @ may play the réle of the 
eagle above similar scenes of the apotheosis of certain Roman Emperors, 
One of the Tarsian coins, it is true, has an inseription referring to 
quails, which was associated by Raoul-Rochette with the birds flung to 
the Hames before the body of Adonis at Byblos. It calls to memory, 
indeed, the legend that the mother of Melkart took the form of a quail, 
but more pertinent in this connexion is the strange Osirian story preserved 
by Athenacus,® that Herakles, slain by Typhon in Libya, was revived by 
the scent of roasted quail. It seems apparent also, as Frazer has shewn,"* 
thar the seli-burnings of Croesus in Lydia (himself the descendant of 
Herakles), of the Phoenician Hamilcar, and of Sardanapalus the human 
Sandas, were performed by rulers in imitation of their God, to obtain 
resurrection for themselves and their people, and that the yearly burning 
of Kingu, Marduk’s adversary, at the New Year's Festival in Babylon 
(for which the Akkadian seals shew a far earlier history), was part of the 
rites by which the king; sacrificed in the person or image of another, 
renewed his life and that of his people and their sustenance for the coming 
year. In the Epic of Creation upon which that festival was founded, 
Kingu is definitely sacrificed for the creation of mankind, who are formed 
of his blood.*® The king's substitute in Babylon used the roval wives as 
his own, and it is significant that Hyllos, the son of Herakles, is ordered by 
his father in the Trachiniae, both to kindle the pyre and to succeed him 
as husband of ole. Nonnus "* speaks of that death in complete accordance 
with Asiatic belief: Avoas 8' év trupl yijpas, duciBerat & qrupds ABnv. The 
punning use of the name of Herakles’ Olympian bride, and reference to 
his warfare with Old Age, shows that the death of Herakles in the flames 
held a promise of immortality for the Greeks also, as the fire brought it 
to the human child who comforted Demeter in her wanderings. Ninurta 
burned Kingu, but Herakles was his own sacrifice, * himself to himself’ 
like Odin hanging on the world tree, and like Shamash, the Akkadian 
Sun-God, who remained with Tammuz in the shadow of the Kishkanu 
‘Tree, in the underworld ‘ where no man comes.” * 
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Il. Tut Hyora 


The serpent is the alter ego of Herakles, as of the God of Eshnunna 
in his chthonic aspect (Ningiszida), Far from ‘sloughing the snake,” as 
Jane Harrison affirms of him, he found it his antagonist through life. His 
feet were too firmly planted on the earth to permit him to slay it-as Apallo 
destroyed the Python, so Herakles lost the contest for the Tripod and 
never became the Greek Sun-God. The twin serpents sent by Hera he 
strangled at his birth, but the Hydra’s heads could only be vanquished 
by fire, and the midmost, still immune, must be buried alive. In fighting 
this particular monster he had only the support of human fellowship, and 
was hindered by the crab.. The Akkadian craftsman, as we saw, gives to 
the protagonist on his seal a helper who drives into the flames his tricdent- 
headed rod, such as 3000 years later a Gallic Herakles wields in attacking 
a seven-headed, dragon-bodied hydra on a relief from Vaison. When 
we remember that the Snake-God Ningiszida alone has flames rising from 
his altars on the seals,®” an uncertainty arises as to whether the fiery streams 
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that stand above the body of the Akkadian Hydra may not represent an 
explosion of the monster's own power directed against his adversaries. 
The texts of the Rig-Veda, however, support the assumption that fire is 
the weapon of the attacking Gods.7° The tale of Indra’s fight with the 
seven-headed serpent who attempted to drink up the waters of life, already 
associated with the Greek myth by Leopold von Schroder,’ takes quite 
a new sitnificance in the light of the previous season's (193!-2) discovery, 
in Akkadian levels at Tell Asmar, of a seal and other relics of the Mohen- 
jodaro civilisation of the Indus Valley.7 In the Rig-Veda the critical 
struggle with the water-serpent and its attendant * son of the spider” is 
prophesied to the child Indra at birth.” Aided by Vishnu he eventually 
destroys it, like Herakles, with fiery weapons, and tramples the son of the 
spider beneath his foot, | 

The existence of our Sumerian impression [Plate IT, 1) suggests an 
earlier tale of poisonous swanips arsinad by the vigorous Highland immi- 
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grants beyond the receding waters of the Persian Gulf," but it is natural 
that in India it should be the Rain-God whose slaughter of a thirsty monster 
saved the world from drought. These texts may indeed embody the 
original form of the legend. As to the * son of the spider,’ Professor Langdon 
staics * that until Neo-Babylonian times the scorpion took among the 
constellanions the place of the crab. | 

The Avesta and later Persian texts have the tale also,*® and there the 
kiss of Alriman upon the shoulders of the snake causes the additional 
heads to sprout forth, as they sometimes do from the shoulders of Ningis- 
zida, identified with the constellation Hydra.*? But to the Greeks it had 
become a tale of human struggle, as Vergil knew:— 

Non te rationis egentem, 

Lernacus turba capitum circumstetit anguis 
and Herakles as man found the dragon Ladon coiled round the tree of 
the Hesperides, and could only obtain tts fnut by supporting the whole 
sky on his shoulders while Atlas calmed the monster. The possession of 
these apples should have gained him immortal life, twice won indeed 
already by his journey to the Western boundary of the earth, and to the 
underworld for Cerberus, but the Hydra’s poison reaching him from his 
own arrow in the body of the Centaur Nessos forced him first to die. 
From the envenomed robe bequeathed him by the older divinities of 

getation, through Deianeira an involuntary Delilah, he could find 
deliverance only on the Octean pyre. In this manner the Hydra united 
his three aspects of man, daimon and god, and it is fitting that a Hydra 
seal should have been the first recognisable indication of his presence in 
thie Pantheon of Akkad and Sumer. 


IV, THe Hesrorr Lox 


These connections are based upon indirect evidence alone, but the 
great gulf of space and time separating Herakles from his Babylonian 
affinities has lately been bridged in part by a discovery of the first import- 
ance,"* namely, the reading ofa Luyian-Hittite bilingual text from Boghaz- 
keut in which the ideogram for Marduk is used tO translate the name 
Sandas. It becomes necessary to consider from a new standpoint the 
religious personality of Herakles in Asia Minor, especially the literary 
If this 


and archaeological evidence for his identification with Sandas. 
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can be established upon an incontestable basis, the very route of his journey 
into Europe may become apparent. 

A. Archaeological Evidence. No existing monument can be certainly 
identified with Sandas. In the inscription cut on the cliff-side at Ivriz 
belore the face of the God who wears a horned, pointed cap and carries 
fertility emblems, Sayce and Jensen believed that the name Sandas could 
be deciphered, and the town beyond the gorge was called Herakleia in 
Byzantine times.2° But a more definite body of evidence is available in 
the series of coins from Tarsus in Cilicia *' which covers roughly the period 
of the later Persian and Seleucid empires and appears to present the figure 
of Herakles interchangeably with that of Sandas as tutelary deity of the 
city, The earliest of these (Fig. 3) from the collection of Professor Cook ** 
shews a purely Greek Herakles, naked and bearded, recognisable by the 
club which he extends towards his worshipper, the satrap Datames who 
ruled over Cilicia from 376 to 374 .8.c, Fig, 4,“ struck by the satrap Mazaios 
about a generation later, shews the club of Herakles falling upon a lion and 
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bull locked in a death-struggle above the towered city of Tarsus, reminiscent 
of that Orphic triad of lion, god and bull in the theogony of Damaskios.™' 
The next two examples, dating from Seleucid times, shew a return to a 
more native conception of the Atoll of the city. In Fig. 5 Herakles stands 
naked and bearded as before, his raised right hand holding a three-branched 
plant, while the other grasps the double axe. Behind are slung his club 
and bow, He stands upen a horned lion with folded wings,** In the 
second example (Fig. 6), a God in Asiatic dress is upright upon the same 
beast, in an identical attitude, bearing the same tokens, but clothed in a 
short tunic and wearing a high cap.** This personage appears again in 
Fig, 7 *" in the scene generally called * the burning of Sandas. ** Within 
a birdsiirmounted triangular structure he takes the same attitude, upon 
the same beast, his night arm raised as before. Nowhere is his name 
inscribed, and the evidence of these coins would not be sufficient, taken 
alone. to put beside that of the Hittite text. 
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B. Literary Sources. But fortunately various ancient writers have left 
unequivocal, though mostly late, confirmation of the identity of Herakles 
with Sandas, A passage in Syncellus’ Chronographia quoted by Frazer * 
affirms that Herakles was known as Sandas among the Phoenicians, Cappa- 
docians and Cilicians. In the existing text ZavGov 1s written AidvGav, As 
being apparently an accidental repetition from the AI of the preceding 
word yvepizectai.” Fortunately, however, Nonnus has it clearly: "' céev 
Kidixeov vl yain Edavns “Hoaxkéns wikAtioxerm. There is also the suggested 
derivation offered by Lydus® of the name Sandas (Sandon) from 
the woman's robe called Sandyx worn by Herakles in bondage to Omphale: 
Torry Kai Lévbev “HpoKAtis dvnvéxfn. As we have seen, this was.a ritual par- 
ment, but whether or not the two words were really connected, the ident- 
fication of ‘Sandon* with Herakles was clear in the Lydian author's mind, 
But perhaps the strongest proof of identity lies in a fragment from Berosus, 
himself a priest, in the early third century s.c, of the temple of * Bel * tn 
Babylon: Z4vnv 6: -+rov “Hpaxdée.™ It is quoted in a passage of Agathuas, 
who mentions that the fact was known also to other writers on the antiquities 





Fin. 4, Pui. 6, 
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of the Assyrians and the Medes.®* The identification is direct, therefore, 
at the western end, and the link Marduk—Sandas—Herakles holds firm. 
CC. Passage to Europe. Professor Gotze in his newly published 
Aleimasten “* suggests on the evidence of the Hittite texts that the Luvians, 
whom he affirms to have worshipped Sandas as their chief divinity, crossed 
the Acgean from S.W. Anatolia, bringing the place names with -v@ and. 
-oo roots, together with those * Urfirnis* wares and their offspring the 
Vasiliki pottery whose migration to the islands and subsequent develop- 
ment, especially on the shores of Eastern Crete, was first established by 
Frankfort ® on technical grounds. Gitze shews these people ®’ associated! 
on the western mainland of Asia Minor with the Troy-Yortan culture and 
-nd and -s place names, the civilisation of Eastern Anatolia being Hittite 
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(Alisher, T11.).% ‘Thus he is able to name the young God who stands 
behind the Goddess on the Yazilikaya relief, not as Sandas, as was formerly 
supposed, but the storm-god of Nerik-Zippalanda,” son of the Sun-Goddess 
of Arinna and the Father Storm-God ; a Hittite deity, m fact, of the line 
of Tishpak, the weather-god worshipped at Eshnunna, and shewn by 
Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen on philological evidence ™ to be identical wit 
Teshub, while Sandas-Tammuz—Adonis has no father, and is the young 
consort of the dominant Goddess, 

There then, it seems, is the cleavage in religion, language and habitat. 
Together with the Luvian culture, which was also the beginning of Euro- 
pean civilisation, came Sandas, destined to shed his effiminate robes and 
most of his divinity, to dance the Olympian foot-race among the Kouretes 
from Minoan Crete, in order to win re-birth as an Hellenic: hero. 

Of his journey itself some memory perhaps remained in the associa- 
tion of the tale of Samson with the Philistine wars, for the* Pulesti ’ depicted 
on the reliefs which celebrate the sea-victory of Rameses HI are of Minoan 
type, and wear the body armour of the Enkomi ivorics,"" and the feathered 
liead-dress which Herodotus says belonged to the Canans. Considered 
beside the pottery—of native clay but a see descent—from Philistine 
sites in Palestine, they suggest most strongly an origin in South-Western 
Asia Minor or the adjacent islands, 

Samson was a Herakles who knew no Hydra, since for an Israelite 
hero there could be no apotheosis. Yet along that coast also the water- 
serpent “made a path to airs after him,’ +" for the opening invocation of 
a Phoenician tablet from Ras Shamra which prophesies a divine victory," 

ives the name of Leviathan to the god’s serpent-adversary, © the Mighty 
One with the seven heads,” using the same pair of adjectives by which 
Isaiah describes Leviathan in his prophecy of a similar conquest.!"* 

As M. Virolleaud observes, we may thus number the * heads of 
Leviathan ' broken in pieces in Psalm 74, ¥. 14. We may even surmise 
why the culminating experience in the trial of Job should be the terrible 
beauty of Leviathan, whose scales no weapon could pierce, whose fiery 
breath made the deep to boil, who was ‘king over all the children of 
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Tue difficulty of transcribing words written in the Gypriote yr) 
makes our acquaintance with the Cypriote dialect precarious and faulty, 
anc in many cases leaves us uncertain about the exact form of a word, 
but in spite of this uncertainty it is clear that Cypriote, both in inscriptions 
and in glosses, shews m its vocabulary a notable similarity to the language 
of the Homeric poems. Inscriptions discovered since Hoffmann’s day 
have enabled us to increase his already long list of such similarities (Dw 
Griechischen Dialekte, L, pp. 270-253), and it is ime to examine the evidence 
and see what bearing these have on the question of the nature of Homeric 
vocabulary. The problem presented by Homeric words in Cypriote is 
similar to that presented by their existence in Arcadian, but, though the 
meaning of Cypriote words is sometimes uncertain, Cyprus is richer in 
inscriptions than Arcadia and the ancient |exicographers and scholiasts 
have preserved a singularly large number of Cypriote glosses. The problem 
is simply stated: how far are we justihed in believing that Homenec words 
in Cypriote are independent of the Homeric poems? Are they indigenous 
words, naturally used, or are they ‘ literary" imitations of a well-knk 
poetical style, used for effect in dehance of local dialect usage? 





We may first consider those cases where the Homeric and the Cypriote 
word are identical in form and usage. In most of these cases the independ- 
ence of the Cypriote word can only be proved by melividual circumstances, 
and cach case must be judged impartially on its merits. The use in Cypriote 
of dveooa, or more correctly Favaoog, is well established, On authority 
no less than that of Aristotle (Kutpiov MoAreia quoted by Harpocration, 
i. Svewves cal Qveroo:), we are told that in Cyprus the sisters and wive 
of a Pomde’s were called avaoont. On so good authority this statement is 
doubdess true, especially as the other statement made with it, that the king's 
sons and brothers were called Gvorres, fits well with our epigraphic evidence. 
But actually 4veooe is not found in inscriptions with this sense. It ‘is, 
however, a good Gypnote word, Hoftmann tor, 3. gives tas Fovao(o)as. 
50 do fo2, 2; 109, 4.104, 2. and 105, 1, while 100 gives t&s> dvdo(o)ax 
without the mitial digamma. In every case but the last the digamma is 
preserved and in every case the title isa religious title of the Paphian 
Aphrodite. These cases are curiously parallel to the cases of &vecca in 
the Homeric poems. Homer uses the word once in the Jiiad and three 
times in the Odyssey (2 926, y $80. 3 149, 175), and it reappears in the 
Homeric Hymns (II 75, 440, 492. XXXII >), On all these occasions 
it refers to a god¢less, to Demeter in the //iad, to Athene in y 380, to Demeter 
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in the Hymn addressed to her, to the Moon in Hymn XXXII, and to 
Nausicaa in 3 149 and 175, whom Odysseus mistakes or pretends to mistake 
for Artemis. In at least three of these places the metre shows that dvacea 
begins with a digamma (Z 326. 2 149. Hymn XXXII v7}. So the parallel 
to Cypriote usage is very close, This use of &vacee lasts till Aeschylus (Aum. 
235. 443. 892) and Sophocles who use it of Athene (Ajax 774): Pindar 
uses it of his personified goddess of Truth (fr,.205) and i 3 es of Athene 
(ph. Aut. 434), Artemis THipp. 407) and Earth (£1. 678), Later literature, 
however, also used it, as Homer did not, as a title of honour for human 
beings of roval rank or lineage (Isoc, 9. a: Arist. fr. 526. Aesch, Pers, 155 
and 173. Soph. Trach. 197. £l. 666). Greek dialects do not shew much 
evidence of its use, but it occurs bevond the range of Homeric influence 
in the semi-barbarous dialect of Pamphylia, The long inscription from 
Sillyum (Schwyzer 686. 1, 29) has the accusative w)évoyaly), where the 
subsequent words xal “AwiAove shew that it must refer to a goddess, and 
a coin from Perga (Head, Hist. Num. 7o2) has the inscription wavéyers 
Tipeios, which is taken to mean ‘Apveuiies; Mepyalas. The occurrence 
of the word in Pamphylian is important for establishing its independence 
in Cypriote. Its occurrence in two quite different and geograplucally 
separated dialects makes it probable that it was an indigenous word 
in either or in both, | 
The Idalian Bronze (Schwyzer 679. 1. 3) gives Baoikets Zracixumrpos 
Keg ck mrdds “ESakEFes dvayor ‘Ovdotloy «7.A.— King Stasicyprus and 
the city of the Idalians ordered Onasilus, etc.” The word dvOyov 15 pre- 
sumably related to the perfect €veye itself and is a pluperfect form like 
Sydpoxov (Hoffmann tog, 6). The same word occurs throughout Homer 
in different forms (¢.g. Qvaxya K 120, dvoyas Z 985, Gusye A 646, dvoyeuev 
N 56, dvayo: K 67). The influence of Homer may be responsible for 
its sppentaee in Hesiod (Op. 367, 403, 687. Th. 549, Se. Her..479), in 
Aeschylus: (CA. 735, 772. £um. go2. PP. 947, 1037.),.1n Sophocles (0.7. 
96. El. 1458, Phil. 54, 100. Track, 1247. 0.C. go4, 1508), and in Euripides 
(Or, 119, Ale, 1o4qy, etc.). It does not occur in ordinary Attic: prose, 
though the Ionic Herodotus uses it (LL 91 and 61. VI rot and 104), but his 
vocabulary is so full of Homeric echoes that this may well be one of them. 
In Cypriote it looks indigenous both because of its complete adaptation 
to Cypriote form and because hitherto Cypriote has shown no other word 
meaning *‘ command,’ differing in this from the kindred dialect of Arcadian, 
which uses xeAgiwo (UG, V*_ 6, 15). | 
Homer, twenty-six times in the /lied and seventeen times in the 
Odyssey, uses the word &poupa, both in its singular and plural form. Ls 
sense is clearly ‘ tilled or arable land." After Homer the word has a long 
history, mainly poetical, appearing in Hesiod (Op. 117, 179, 297, etc.), 
Pindar (O, X11 19. PIV 34. P. NI 15, etc.), Simonides (lr. 15), Aeschylus 
mhocles (Trach. 32... Ajax | and Euripides 





Pers. 595. Sept. 754), Sop 
Or, 552. ALF. 369. Rhes. 75. EL 79). Tes epic air doubtless accounts for 
its appearance in the hexameters at the end of Aristophanes’ Frogs 
(1533 worpiois fy dpoupas) and in the last stages of Plato's prose sivie 
( Timaeus 22e, 73c, gtd. Laws VIII Sgga). Tt is noteworthy that Aristotle 
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uses it in his story of Periander—Agaipotvra tols Umepiyovras tv otayuwu 
Suoktver hv &poupav (Pol, II] 1284a 30), though here he may only be 
recounting the story in the form in. which he found it. All these cases 
may well be considered as due to Homeric influence, as the authors in 
“ach case knew Homer and often used him. The same charge can hardly 
be levelled at its use by Sappho (Lobel. @ 5, 11 WodvavOinots dpoupars) 
in one of her vernacular poems, which, as Mr. Lobel has amply proved, 
are singularly free of literary influence and written in the every-day speech 
of Lesbos. So the word was probably indigenous to Lesbos:! so too m 
Cypriote. The Idalian Bronze (ll. 20-21) shows “kase to kapone to mi 
4imitose arourai,’ i. was 7o[v) Katou Tov I(v) Ziwibe¢ dapavpan, which 
means ‘and the orchard in the arable land belonging to Simmis.” This 
recalls such Homeric phrases as 4vSpo¢ waxapos kat’ Gpoupav (A 68), 
das 6 cl foav Gpovpar mupopopo: (= 122-123) and tédoov dpovpns 
(£544). That the word was indigenous to Cyprus is proved by a curious 
entry in Hesychius, &povpa cwpos gitov oly Gxupos. Kimpiot. IT &poupa 
was a good Gypriote word for a heap of corn, its meaning must have been 
based on local usage, | | 

In ¥ 160 a large body of manuscripts, supported by Aristarchus, 
read trapé 8 of teryot Gupt pevdvroov.. This is the only case of rays in 
Homer, but it may well be the right reading, despite the quantity of the 
first syllable, Hesychius seems to have recognised it In his entry tayoi- 
Tpootarat, Gpyovres, frysuoves, and the change to ol + dyoi is ascribed to 
Dionvsius by Schol, Ven. teyés is a good Cypriote word. We find on a 
pot of the early iron age, not later than the seventh century, the inscription 
‘teropano to tako,” 44. Gnpogdve, 7 raya (Myres, Catalogue of the Cesnola 
Collection 480. Hoffmann 179 reads TyAepave), and on a@ silver bowl, 
also of very early date, we find *iperipo tako,’ Le. 'I(u)mepane taya (Myres 
4557- Hoffmann 116). Possibly the same word occurs on a votive lime- 
stone ear (Hoffmann 170), where Hoffmann reads Molto tayd. Un- 
fortunately we cannot tell from the scanty evidence whether tayds possessed 
in Gypniote any special meaning to differentiate it from Favaf and Basle, 
each of which had its own technical significance. Elsewhere in Greek 
the uses of torydés fall into two classes. In the Tragedians it Is used of any 
sort of leader (Acsch, P.V. g6. Pers. 23, g2q. Ag. r10. Soph. Ant. 1054. 
Eur. /.A. 269). Its literary and tragic air makes tt fit matter for parody 
by Aristophanes, who puts it on the lips of Demos in Ins welcome to the 
Sausage Seller in the Anigits (159), —& tv 'A@nvaiy toyé tao alGonpdveov, 
In Thessaly, on the other hand, it had a definitely constitutional meaning, 
whether applied to the chief prince (Xen. Hell, VI 1, 8 and 18. 16, 4, 28, 
g2 and 35) or to the chief loca! authorities (GDJ. 1332. 37 teyoi, 945, 10 
tayotv. 345, 4 and 26 (letter of Philip) teyots, 345, 24 and 329 la 
tayevévtov). The word scems to have survived also in the technical 
sense of the head-official of a phratry, as an inscription of the beginning 
of the fourth century, found near the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (Schwyzer 
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909). in giving the rules of the phratry uses the word (1. 23) in Tos tToxyous 
uf) GixeoGat kA. There is also a trace of its being used for some office 
in Macedon, as Hesychius has the entry taydéveyo: MoxeBournn ms apxi. 
The Homeric tayés clearly belongs to the first of these classes and has no 
specialised meaning, but the Cypriote word cannot be fully determined. 
The probability is that, like Fave§ and Booideds, it had its own shade 
of meaning, and in any ease it cannot be an imitation of Homer, as Homer 
only used the word once, and such scantiness of usage would not conduce 
to the word being understood in a dialect where it was not already 
indigenous. 

An inscription from Rantidi gives the words “aitetu tumijata,’ which 
its editor R. Meister takes with some probability (Lpz. Ber. 62, p, 243) to 
be aiferu @uusjeré, ‘the offerings were burned.’ ‘The form presents no 
difficulties, as eifery is clearly the imperfect passive of atéwo. The ter- 
mination in—v is common in Cypriote, which gives us forms like éF peracary 
(Idalhian Bronze 14) and -yévorty (1d. 29). It is clearly from. the same verb 
as the participle ai@dueves which Homer commonly uses in one or the 
other of two senses, cither of fire burning (Z 182, © 563, K 246 «7A. 
muds alGouévoro) or of material objects being burned, such as sacrificial 
victims (A 775. 4 362 1" alGoptvois jepoics.). This seems to be the 
only case in which Homer uses the word of being consumed by fire. This 
use is imitated, or paralleled, by Hesiod, Op. 755 fepoleiw Gr" alfopyévorct, 
and it finds an a in Sophocles (Péil. 1033), Sols oléav lepa. But 
the ordinary use of the word in post-Homeric literature is the commoner 
Homeric use of fire burning. This is very common, though the use is not 
restricted any longer to the participle, and the present and imperfect 
indicative are used as‘well (¢.g. Soph. Ajax 286, etc.), There are, however, 
a few cases where the word is used in the sense of * consume by fire * and 
combined with objects other than sacrificial victims. Thus Herodotus 
uses it of bones being burned (IV 61) and Euripides of the conflagration 
of Pentheus’ palace in the Becchae (lL. 624 Scopicrr’ aiGeofo Sexy). This 
is clearly an extension of its rarer Homeric use. The Cypriote use 
is exactly parallel to this rarer Homeric use, and differs both from the 
ordinary Homeric use of the word and from the later extended use. There 
seem two minor arguments in favour of its authenticity. First, if it is 
really an imitation of Homer, it seems improbable that the imitator would 
have used a tense, let alone a form, which Homer never used. Secondly, 
there is some slight evidence of the word existing in dialects other than 
Gypriote. The list of MAdoom kere Totes (Bekker, Anec. Grave. TH, 
p- 1095) has the entry “AvBpaxtorrdiv, afGercn Kievan. If the word existed 
in Ambracia as well as in Cyprus, it is probably authentic in both dialects. 
We might add that so far as we know there is no other word in Cypriote 
for * burn.’ 

Homer uses two aorists of xeipw, the form ieipootai (¥ 4b, & 198) 
and another form, with an internal ¢, in the participle (W 450 Sotp’ 
ttderns Ktpoavres) and the aorist indicative active (K 456 aupe Képor tévovras. 
TT 393 apatas tréepse gGAayyes). In this form the word had a small 
history, Hesiod (Se. Her. 419) uses the form cmoxtecs, Aeschylus in a 
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lyric passage uses the form xepodyevos (Pers, 952), and the word may have 
been used elsewhere, as’) Hesychius has the entry kipoor nowot, epsly, 
Kelpai, yoAAloat, implying more use of it than we now Pepsin But 
the usual form in Pindar and the Tragedians is Seipa, which occurs too 
in Attic prose. In Cypriote, however, we find on an inscription from a 
grotto at Ktima these words, “tarapase . . . epipasine to sepose tote . 
kerese apoloni vulatal,’ ie. Té&pBas . . . ériBaow ra omtos 1é8e [E)Kegce 
‘AmOA(AjOout “YAdror— Tarbas cut an entry to this cave in honour of 
Apollo Hylates.” The word pce is, of course, the Homeric word. It 
is the only word we know for * carve” or * cut’ in Cypriote, and it bears, 
moreover, a slightly different sense from the Homeric word, as the carving 
of the entrance to a cave is hardly the same sort of cutting as is required 
for wounding ankles or splitting logs of wood. 

Both Homer and Hesiod commonly use the conjunction atv4e either 
to murk a contrast or to emphasise a succession of details. In Cypriote 
inscriptions we find it certainly twice and probably four times. In Hoff- 
mann 57 we read * teo tase papijase ¢ . . autara me kateteke kesetotemise,’ 
ne; (Tas) 86 7as TMapijas ef{ui)t olvap pe xorréinne [’A)xeordGewis, in 
Oo, 2. “tase .... O tase pa . . autara mi kate. . . onasitemise,’ Le. 
TGs (G65) was (Mapias euil’ omrap pt Kore(Onee) “Ovacifaus. These are 
Iwo certain cases; Almost equally certain is the fragmentary 61, 
which begins * tase teo tase,” 3c, tds 0:6 Tas... , and goes on * altara 
me, where, assuming the i to be a sculptor’s mistake for u, we may read 
‘etvap pe. .' Another possible case is 66, which begins in the same 
way with a dedication to the Paphian goddess, though the edges of the stone 
are mutilatecl and it is not certain how it should go an, but before the 
name of the dedicator, we can clearly decipher * tara me evexe,’ which 
may be taken to be (at)tap we EFefe, ‘but 1 was dedicated by .. .’ 
Here then are more and less good examples of avrép in Cypriote inscrip- 
tions, In each case it is used, as so often in Homer, to mark a contrast 
(e.g. v 285-6 of 8 és EiGovinv . . . otyovr’ ait&p tye Anrépnv dxoynutves 
fitop): here the contrast is between the goddess, to whom the dedication 
is made and whose name is given in the first line, and the man who makes 
the dedication whose name is given afterwards, atée, so common in 
the Epic, hardly occurs at all elsewhere, An early metrical inscription 
(4G. T°. 1012) gives éFurép, and the word was clearly regarded as a literary 
pecuharity, as Hermippus (fr. 63, 17) introduced it into his sham epic 
catalogue —aivdp dm" EvPofes dtriovs kel Ig pda, and Aristophanes 
puts it into a bogus oracle in the Birds (L 983) -— atnap Ary GxArtos 
lcoy Gvopuorros GAcgeov xTA. In fifth-century Athens it was a literary word, 
fit subject for parody. But in Cyprus it kept its ancient meaning of mark- 
ing a contrast. In doing this it performed a function different from that 
of i6é, which either introduced the conclusion of a condition or a new 
sentence, and from «és, which acted as a conjunction between single 
words, It has then a proper function in Cypriote and may safely ‘be 
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acquitted of any charge of being imitated from Homer. 
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In Cypriote, as in Arcadian, some words are found with meanings 
or forms slightly different from those they possess in the Homeric poems, 
and this slight difference is an argument in favour of the independence 
of the Cypriote words from influence by the Homeric poems. If the 
writer of these words in Cypriote had borrowed them from Homer merely 
to. adorn his style and make it impressive, the probability is that he would 
have borrowed them with their correct Homeric form and construction. 
If they existed only in the Epic, it is highly unlikely that, in their altered 
form, they would have been understood by a public to whom they were 
not already familiar as existing in the vernacular. We may first consider 
those Cypriote words which differ in meaning from their Homeric counter- 
parts. | 

In Cypriote dedicatory inscriptions we find a word. ép¢, Hoffmann 43, 
* ara tii,’ £.¢. apa Ail, 166, ‘are a nao,’ Le. dpa & N&d, 147, 2, * tol apolone 
jara,’ Le. 7 "Améa(A)ovi japs. As all these dedications occur on votive 
altars, the meaning of 494 is clearly ‘vow.’ Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
uses the word quite in this sense. Homer uses it in the sense of * prayer 
in O 378 dpéav diay NnAniGGac yépovTss,. 598) tfaloiov apyy tWioav 
émikprwee, ‘Y 19qQ dpdwy Gloves, p 496 <li yap én" dpiow Tékos fuetepyo 
yiverto. The sense of the word is made clear both by the context int 
each place and by entries like that of the Townleian Scholiast on O 598, 
dpi airnow, Hesychius’ dpa evyt, and Suidas’ ebyh: tmayysAla Sep 
<a xer’ ekotBerav kpupouptvev, Hesiod uses the word in the same sense in 
Op. 726: so-do Pindar (Jstim. V1 43), and Herodotus V1 63 épqyv Sroijoare 
mola yeviofat ‘Apicrwm. But usually in post-Homeric literature it 
has the totally different meaning of ‘curse.’ This is common in Attic 
prose (e.g. Plato, Critias 119¢, Laws 87ib, 742b) and imprecatory mnscrip- 
tions (e.g. JG. 1 r417sqq.). But the Cypriote meaning is slightly different 
from both. of these. | 

Homer commonly uses 4ve§ in all its cases, singular and plural. In 
a great majority of the cases (as, lor Instance, in A 502 Kpevieve Svoxra) 
an initial digamma is required to obtain correct scansion, and in a large 
number of cases (as in E 546 &ySpecoiv Gvowta) the initial digamma could 
be easily restored by the removal af the preceding vu tgeAxuorimav. ‘The 
cases where the metre excludes the digamma altogether (as in 6) 449 
roinoay 4vexri) are far fewer both in the /ftad and the Odyssey. The 
form Favaé survives in inscriptions at Argos (Schwyzer 79, 1 Tov Favayov) 
and on several early painted sherds found at Acrocorinth (Schwyzer 12%; 
Favorn). These cases are all early, and by the fifth century the archaic 
form had disappeared from most of Greece. In Cyprus, however, the 
existence of Gvak or Favet is particularly well authenticated. Aristotle 
in his Constitution of Cyprus (quoted by Harpocration s,y, Gvoxtes kal 
dvecoas) says that in Cyprus of piv viol jot PasiAcas xal ol abeAgoi 
KeAouvTa: dvaxtss, and Lustathius, perhaps drawing from the same 
source, says (ad N 582) wal m1 G8, gaol, toyun Evbofov by Kimp@ Gvoxtes 
txathotvro, tpés ots Gvepipero ExaoThs THEpas Tees TOW crraxqvoTouyTuy, 
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an &v éxodwow, The existence of the word is confirmed by inscriptions, 
in which, as late as the fourth century, it keeps the initial digamma. Hoflf- 
mann 69, 1 has ‘o wanaxe satasijase satasikarateose,” Le. 6 Fdavat (6) 
Erauixpateos, and the difficult metrical inscription, Hoffman 144, f, 
certainly has *vanaxe.” i.e. Faévoé, im its first line. In these two 
cases it is impossible to say if Favo§ has the special meaning given to 
it by Aristotle, but in a marble inscription from Idalinm (Hoffmann 
134) we lind * tonatirijatane tote kates¢tase o vanaxe,” fe. Tov dv6pyjavtav 
tolv)Se xeriorase 6 Favak. Here we have the full context and it is clear 
that Baalram, the son of Abdimilkon, who sets up the inscription, is of 
inferior rank as Favet to the Baoide’s, Milcijathon, by whose reign he 
dates his inscription (c. 388 8.c,). So here perhaps may be epigraphic 
support of Aristotle's statement, in so far as Fave has a different meaning 
from Baciisds, whatever the precise difference may be, In Homer there 
is no distinction at all between the two words. Not only is the same person 
called by the two titles in different places (¢.g. Agamemnon is dva§ mn A 7 
but Bookedy in A 231), but the two words are combined and ap lied to 
the same person in v 194, Boot) éveacn, and there can be no doubt that, 
sa far as meaning is concerned, they are interchangeable, 50, by establish- 
ing a difference of status between the two titles, Cypriote definitely is in 
tlisagreement from Homer. 

Homer uses commonly the conjunction {6¢ in the sense of “ and,’ 
to connect either single words or phrases or sentences. Outside Homer 
the word is not often found, though Hesiod is fond of it, and it always 
scems to be a Homeric poetical word, when it occurs in the Elegists or 
once in a chorus of Sophocles (Ant. g69), There seems to be no foundation 
for the statement made by the Scholiast on Opp. Hal. I 12 that te 488 
“Arnimios piv. Sik Toe 7, “leovindls BE Git tot 1. Outside the Epic and its 
followers there is no evidence for {8 in lonic. In Cypriote, however, 
it is found with special functions of its own. It introduces cither the con- 
clusion of a condition or a new sentence. Both examples are exemplified 
in the Idalian Bronze, the first in |. 12‘ ekesise . . . exe tol korol exeoruxe 
ilepai o exéoruxe, ete.,” fe. Te ois . . 8G 1Sr yOpdi EE Spoke 1b6e mon S £G 
&pvée, eice: kv.A., °if anyone digs in the place, then indeed for what 
he digs he shall pay, etc.’ In ]. 26 this use recurs, where practically 
the same form of words is repeated. The other use of 18 occurs in |, 26, 
‘ite tatalatone tate... pasilcuse kase a potolisekatetijane,’ ie. 162 
talv) Bédtov ta(y)Se . . . Baoireds Kos & WroAls Karioijov—' this tablet 
was set up... by the King and the city.’ Here {5 introduces a new 
idea in a new sentence. Neither of these two uses of (6é is the same as 
its use in Homer as a mere conjunction, and both are too specialised to 
be imitations from his use. 

Homer uses some forms derived from a vanished present in GAewapevoy 
(E 28), cAcucyeves (O 223, TI 7it, Y 281, 1 277), GAewopevos (E 444), 
keto ([ 960, H 254, A gho, Z y62, v 300), GAevevro (H 254, 
A 360, 2 462, uv goo, y 260), Gredeoio (u 159, 269, 274), dAedore 
f£ 400, @ 29). The sense is always “avoid” or ° shun.” This middle 
use is continued by Hesied (Op. 505, 535, 798, etc.) and Theognis 
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(400 d&Arudyuevos) and is doubtless a Homericism.. We find, however, 
the active, inhomeric «Aci occasionally in later verse. Aeschylus uses 
the forms a&heve (P.V. 567), detour: (Sepl. 87), and Gdrsucov (Sept. 141. 
Supp. 528), in the sense of * remove, keep far away.’ ‘The same use appears 
in Sophocles fr. 993 (4Aevoo; cf Hesychius dheicov avril Tov qVAdEoov). 
This rare active form appears in Cypriote. On an alabaster vase, now 
lost (Hoffmann 161), appeared the words * vetoko alevotese koo ta tepevasa,’ 
fe. FéBoyo(s} dAgFovres ydo(v) taly)8) EréFaoay, which means something 
like ‘(someone and) Vethochos escaping (or departing) dedicated this 
vase. Unfortunately we do not know the exact meaning of GAéFovres, 
and we cannot be certain whether Hoffmann is right in translating * bei 
ihrer Abreise.’ But from the context it seems to differ from the late, rare 
use in being intransitive, from the Homeric use in being active, and from 
the Homeric form in keeping its internal digamma. 

In another case Cypriote uses the middle of a verb of which Homer 
uses the active. The verb ypate is used by Homer of * wound slightly,” 
of a shepherd wounding a lion (E 138 ypavoq piv 1 aUAts GrmepceApevov 
oUS! Bapaoon). Its meaning is given by Hesychius as xpavety Karacvor, 
and by Schol. Ven. as Quen, youoy and $i&) Sia thy émimeAciav TANyTY. 
It hardly occurs outside Homer, though Herodotus uses a compound form 
in a description of the violence of Cleomenes (VI 75), Omreog Ted Evtuyot 
Eqaptinrécav, veypave bf TO pocwtov TO cKTTrpov. In Cypriote, however, 
the word has a different sense, In the Idalian Bronze (1. 9) we find 
‘tono toi elei tokarauomenone okatose alavo,’ i.e. tov U{v) rol fer 1O(v) 
ypavonevov “Oyxavtos 4AFo, ‘the field in the marsh adjoining the planta- 
tion of Oncas.’ We need not be disturbed because in the same inscription 
a little later (1. 18) we find the same word in the form  xpavgouevov- 
Cypriote often formed familiar verbal roots into terminations inl, —zco, 
if we may judge from well-authenticated forms lke Ppiyaget (Hesychius), 
Sauatpizew (Hesychius) and woAtze (Herodian I 144). In essentials the 
word is the same as the Homeric ypoweo, differing slightly in form and 
meaning. 

The Idalian Bronze also gives ‘tone ijaterane,’ te. tov {jaTepay, 
‘the doctor,’ This is the Homeric Intp in its Cypriote form, showing 
j before «and an accusative in~av, For the first we may compare in the 
same inscription |, 18 qe6ijor, 1. 20 lepéFijav, 1. 29 dvooija, and for the 
second the accusative dvGpidvray (134, 2. 140,. 1). ee uses the 
form inne (4 196) with an accusative Invipe (p 384, Hymn XVI 1). 
Outside Homer the word is comparatively uncommon, though used by 
Pindar (Pyth. IIL 65) and Sophocles (Trach. 1209), who probably rot it 
from the Epic. In Cypriote its form and declension indicate that it is 
indigenous. 


3. 

- Important evidence on the independence of Cypriote-Homeric words 
is to be found in their occurrence in other dialects. Thus some of them 
occur also In Arcadian, and I have tried elsewhere (CQ. XX, pp. '73- 
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175) to prove that this occurrence in dialects geographically so separated 

ints to the words being indigenous both to. Arcadian and to Cypriote. 
This holds good of atoa, Bérouct, Gaye and edyAa, and there is no need 
to recapitulate here the arguments about them.* Arcadian, however, 
is not the only dialect which presents similarities to Cypriote in this respect, 
We find Cypriote-Homerie words also in Cretan, 

In historical times we do not find much evidence for intercourse 
between Crete and Cyprus; in his cthnology of Cyprus Herodotus finds 
Cypriote origins in Adena Cythnus, Arcadia, Phoenicia and Aethiopia 
(VIL go), but does not mention Crete, But in prehistoric and heroic 
times there is more evidence for intercourse. So it is not surprising that 
Cypriote and Cretan should show linguistic affinities.as well as cultural 
and racial. In both Zeus has the tile Fodedanos= he is called FoAyauos 
i a Cypriote inscription from Athienu (Meister, Lpz. Ber. ba. p. 234), and 
in Crete Hesychius knew of FeAyevos, & Zetg mapa Kpnolv, and the coins 
of Phaestus have the inscription Fedyavos (Head, Aust, Num. gor), Other 
than Homeric words, not found elsewhere; are found both in Crete and 
Cyprus. Thus &yAcés, in the sense of yAapupds, was, according to Hesychius, 
found in both islands, and dxedes in the sense of pH is reported as Cypriote 
by Hesychius and guaranteed as Cretan by its use in the Gortyn Code 

17, Geelevtos «afeora. These slight similarities between the two 
tlialects point to some natural linguistic affinity, and lead us to approach 
wing hostility the few Cypriote-Homeric words which are found also 
In \aretan, 

The Homeric dads, * stone,’ is a familiar word in the iad and Odysser. 
The Scholiast on A 10 says, quite correctly, Ades Be Kerra SidiAecrov of Aifor 
Atyovtat, and his word is borne out by inscriptions. In Cyprus we find 
the nominative AGo(¢} on an inscription from Drimu (Hoffmann 93), 
which reads *kuporokorativose emi o lao,’ te, KumpoxpémiFos ful 8 
AGois!, “I am the stone of Cyprocrates.” The word is hardly used in 
later literature, though Sophocles uses the form Adou in his Oedipus at 
Colonus (198 by’ Gxpou Adou Boayils dxAceons), and there is some evidence 
for the survival of the word in the lyrists: Corinna (Berlin, Alass. Texte, 
V. ii, p. 28) wrote, as Mr, J, U, Powell has shown (7Ph. XXXII. pp. 296- 
7), th pow pidodecot Adug— amid an avalanche of stones,’ and Simonides 
(Ox. Pap. VOL, no. 1087, 1. 39) seems to have written €vAa kai Adous AriBadAwv.. 
In Cretan we find the word at least twice in the genitive Aco (Laws of 
Gortyn, X 96, XI 12, dw 76 Ad); so there is some epigraphic justification 
for the entry in the TA@eoor cota ToAns of Kernrov, Aag Aigos. In Attic 


e= 





* We thay add to the fiat of Homeric words com- Euripides once (Meracl. 549), [i dees nol occur In 
homo Arcadian and COrprcte the adjectrve oly, Uitetary or in epigraphic proc, and is doubles 
‘alone,’ whith da vwourhsafed for Arcot by the io poetleal word. In Ciyprus, hewever, we find li iy 
lo of Thecat are Wels, in the cuury “AgetSov, the Wdalion Bronce (14), which’ gives " kase 
ley utes. The Word ie common in Horner, onmiloi oivel ancy tokasinetoen," 1a wae ‘Ovantia) 
where if jue preciely the aame meaning aa uces:, cifa Gey tite) Koomiréy, “ta Onl slone 
aml the Hestodicporm. Afterwardsittappearances wihhourhis brothers.’ [tu thus Cypricte ofa gennd 
are panity, Pinder tec hh thiet times (Po ogg date, amd indigenous beemoe of [ty use alee i4 
OV ya.frogg. 0) Acschylue once in the ferm ofee  Arcadiiin. : 

(Ag. igi). Sophocles twice (4), 750, fr. 24) ened 
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too we find a dative plural Aaéo: (CIG. 4650, 5724), but the Attic form 
with its different declension occurs only in verse, anc belongs to a separate 
tradition from the Cretan and Cypriote. 

The Homeric form wrédzuos (2 328, M 436, etc.) is probably a good 
Cypriote word. We do not find it in inscriptions, but Eustathius on 
A-255, quoting Heraclides as his authority, says that it is. Kumplov mal 
"Arrixay AéEis. Of its use in Attic there is not a shred of evidence, and 
attempts have been made to emend to ‘ApxéSov, But even Arcadia 
shows no traces of its existence. So we might be inclined to question its 
existence in Cypriote, if Heraclides did not say in the same passage that 
qrékts too was a Cypriote form, a statement abundantly confirmed = the 
inscriptions. In view of this, we may well belicve his word that roAcuos 
is genuinely Cypriote. It occurs elsewhere only in Crete, in an oath 
formula (C/G. 2554, |. 197), ote fy roktuo ofr: Wo aA(p)dve.? The 
form aréAis, quoted by the same authority, is a common form in Homer, 
occurring sixteen times in the Jad and fourteen times in the Odyssey. It 
recurs in the Homeric ai ites ta Aphrodite (|. 20), but not in Hesiod or 
the Tragedians, though Pindar uses the Homeric treAlsdpov (fr. 76 on 
Athens) and wroAimepaos (Ol. VIII 35). Its literary and artificial character 
is shewn by its occurring in the pseudo-Sapphic poem on Hector and 
Andromache (Lobel 8 2, 12 odya 6” fAfe xavk trdAw), which is almost 
certainly the work of an Athenian imitator; elsewhere in Lesbian wodts 
is the regular form. In Cypriote it is genuine beyond dispute. In ad- 
dition to the statement of Heraclides, we have the word of the Townleian 
Scholia, on ¥ 1, 1réAiy' TOA, Kurpiov wSv & EoAouive Aéfis, amc its 
occurrence in the Idalian Bronze, in the nominative five times (IL 4, 7, 
5, 16, 27), in the accusative wréaw (|. 1) and the dative aroaiFi (1. 6), 
Traces of the word can be found in Arcadian and Cretan. In Arcadian 
the normal form is wokis (JG, V°. 443, 6, etc.), but we can see the older 
form in the archaic name of Mantinea which survived in Pausamias’ day 
as TiroMis (Paus. 8, 3, 4 4vepagover wal fs Twas Eri Mroaw ol “ApxébBes. 
ih, & 12, 7 xKeAsiven Se TO yeopioy toto Ep fd TitdAis), and peer 
the form survives in a metrical inscription of the third century from Megalo- 
polis (JG. V2. 973, 2 tv wroA(:).). In Crete it survives only in the ttle 
mroAiokes, found on a silver stater from Aptera (Head. Hist. Num. p. 306). 

Homer presents us with an aorist form fp§« and a future form. Epc, 
presumably from a present isyw.. It is clear from one case where he uses 
the word that originally it possessed an initial digamma. Metric reveals 
this in E 650, e& fpfavta, where the hiatus shows that something has 
Sroppen.ont But in other places Homer neglects the initial digamma, 
and presents us with cases like GANG pad" 5° Epfai (& 342), Sou'Epgay (6 
490), GAA& péd' BB’ Zoo (e 360). This inconsistency in the use of the 
digamma indicates that it was early neglected, and this is what we find 
on inscriptions. It survives only in Cyprus and the oldest inscriptions 
of Crete: even In Hesiod it has totally disappeared (Op. 708 wandv Eps. 
710 #% Kal Epos" 927 Koxov Ep), In Cyprus, however, we find (Hoff- 





2 Che reading ia not'certain; ‘Cf Deiter (P,), De Cretens. citulis publicie, Jena, i904. 


mann 146) ‘memanamenoi cuverekesiase tasa pai cu pote everexa, Le, 
uspvaptver eUFepyesiag Tas Tm. a tote fFipta, ‘remembering the kind- 
ness which once I did.’ Here, in éFepge, is the properly augmented form 
of the Homeric fp«. The only other place where this form occurs with: 
the initial digamma is in Crete. There we find in the Laws of Gortyn 
(X 30) ef 5é tq totrov 11 Fépxom, “if anyone does amy of these things, 
and in another early inscription from Gortyn we find (Schwyzer 175; 7) 
al 8’ ol titan pe Féoxotey ol Eypalt)tai, “if the authorities do not do 
what is written.’ The occurrence of the word in Cretan at so early a 
date points to it being indigenous there, as it must also be in Cyprus. 


ij. 

We must now consider a small group of words, found both in Homer 
and in Cypriote with practically the same form, use and meaning. In 
consequence of this identity it is hard to say that they are not imitations. 
from Homer. Their authenticity is a matter of more doubt than that of 
the cases we have so far examined, and their chief claim to be thought 
indigenous must rest on their bering the only words bearing their parece ar 
meaning in Cypriote. This is, of course, a precarious claim, as the growth 
af our buinudatae of Cypriote may discover other words with the same 
meaning but with a better claim to be thought genuine Cypriote. 

Homer often uses téa15 in the sense of * husband” (e.g. F 329 ‘EAgvns 
Tests FvKopoo etc.), and his use of it extends to Pindar (O. [1 85. NV. X 
Ho. P, TV 87, etc.), Aeschylus (Sept. g30, Pers. 221. Ag. B00, 1108, 1405), 
Sophocles (0.7. 459, 639, 934; Ant. gob, Hg Tr. 185, 285, 550) and 
Euripides (ffel, 422, 919. Or, 588 etec.). It clearly was thought, at least 
in the fifth century, a poetical word, and as such Aristophanes makes 
use of it in the J, iedplertezasat where Mnesilochus three times uses it in 
his mock-tragic colloquy with Euripides, and says: (1. 666) & 8 €uo¢ még 
olpos Mevédaos ofGére amposépyeron, or (1. gor) mpo8otgq MeveAéaw Tov 
fidv Ey Tocig tréciv, or [l. 14) AaBE ve ABE pe, toa, teplBake GE yépas. 
In the fourth century, however, it seems, like other poetical words, to 
have passed into prose. Aristotle at least used it more than once (Pol. I 
9. 1. VIL 16, 18). Even then, however, it is eschewed by Plato and the 
orators. In dialect inscriptions it occurs nowhere outside Cyprus, but in 
Cyprus it occurs in an inscription from Drimu, which gives us ‘o mot 
“HISe Onasitimose tsonidase,” 1.24. 6 por moans ‘Qvacimpos Tistvidas. We 

ow of no other word for ‘husband’ in Cypriote, and on our present 
evidence téag may well be the regular word. | 

In Arcadian it is. extremely doubthul whether ducp is the regular 
word for ‘ day,” but in Gypriote it may well be. It occurs twice on the 
ostrakon from the Temple of Zeus Epikoinios at the Cyprian Salamis, 
published by R. Meister (Lpz. Abh. 27, 901-992). Here we find (V1 2) 
the words * to veteose ta amata,’ 1.4. 76 Féteog ta Suita, and [VII 1) * 10 
vetose amati amati,’ Le. To Féros Spon duon, This differs from the 
hackneyed Arcadian Gyare wévra, and in Cypriote, unlike Arcadian, 
there seems to be no Guteg. In addition to thie plirase fuera travra, Homer 
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uses most other cases of jpap. So it is no surprise te find it in the tragedians, 
or in the pseudo-Acolic elegiacs of Balbilla (GDJ. 395, 7 eixécte Tite 
S'Guett piivos “Aévp). But its absence from inscriptions makes its ap- 
pearance in Cypriote all the more remarkable, and it quite possible that 
it is Indigenous there. | 

Arcadian uses the enclitic vo quite differently from Homer. In 
Cypriote also we find vu, but Its use seems to be the same-as Homer's. In 
Homer w strengthens a verb; so too in Cypriote, as in the Idalian Bronze 
1. 6 @ 8uFdvor vu, and 1, 16 & Séx01 wv . . This is the use of Homer, and 
it is also the use of Bocotian, where we find w with an imperative on an 
inscription from Orchomenus (Schwyzer 523, 165) «fh wh otnrepapeoiv vw 
Evie, In Cypriote it is also found with the present indicative (Schwyzer 
683, 6), “itanukeitul,” ¢e. Ie6e vu wet. Elsewhere it does not seem 
to be found, At present it is impossible to form any opinion on its 
authenticity, | | 

saciyyytos is found often both in the dad and the Odyssey. From 
Homer it found its way into literature, into Pindar (O. VII 27. Vv. X 85, 
etc.), Aeschylus (P. F 947: Sept. 692: Age 927), Sophocles (O0:C. 1184, 
etc.), and Euripides (Or. 73, etc.). But in Attic at least it was not a prose 
word, and Arstophanes (Thesm. goo) puts it, like récis, on the pseudo- 
tragic lips of Miesilochius—ot Yep yoavouUc oo RACTY UTE OTE. n some 
other dialects it seems authentic enough. It is well established m Leshian 
both in a vernacular poem of Sappho (Lobel. &, 3. 2, (ov xoolyvrroy 
Séte 1uid' txeofm) and in a fourth-century inscription from Eresus 
(Schwyzer 632 D 10, trip rav “ArrodAcSupeloov talGuv Kal Tv Kacryviytov), 
In the form feriyverrvos, It may occur in Thessalian UG. IX 2.894 
xatiyv(erros))}, and some of the Jiiad Scholia assert dubiously that it is 
also Tonic (Schol. Ven, B ad O 545 Ei yap aap’ “lao tous cuyyevels 
KaoryvyTous act «aAcioten), So too Eustathius ad. foc. In Cypriote 
the word is often found, whether in the dative singular (76, 2 * toi kasi- 
kenetol,” i. Tot Kacrnytor}, the nominative plural (106, 3 * kase o1 
kasikenetoi, fe. Kos. cl xactywrro. 246 . . sikeneto, be. (xa)elyvyron), 
the accusative plural (135, 3 and 11 * tose kasikenetose,” t.¢, Tos xaoryvtyros), 
the penitive aval (135, 14 ° tokasikenctone,’” tc. 73(v) weeryvnTév), and 
the dative plural (135, 5, 7, 12 ‘ tose kasikenetoise,” t.r, rots Kacryyiyrois), 
To these we can now add, from Arsinoe (Meister, Zpz. Abs. 27, 316 ff), 
the feminine form also, in the dative singular, * tai kasinetai,’ 1.2. Tai 
xaowvitat, The great frequency of the word in Cypriote, combined with 
the absence of any use of &6cApos, makes it fairly certain that kactyvntes 
is the regular Cypriote word for * brother,” and wagryvit the regular 
Gypriote word for * sister.’ 

Homer often uses the word otméss, whether to describe the home of 
Poseidon (N 92) or Thetis (2 50, 65) under the sea, or of caves on land 
like that into which a goatherd takes his flock in a storm (4 279), or 
Calypso's (e 57, 63, 77) or Scylla’s (uy 84) or the Cyclops’ (1 182), or the 
Cave of the Nymphs on Ithaca [y 549). Hesiod too uses the word of 
the subterranean cavern in which Echidna dwells (Theog: 301), Homer 
makes no distincnon of meaning between tt and Gyreov, and doubtless 
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Hesychius is right when he explains the word as ommAaiov, Gvrpov. After 
Homer the word is extremely rare. Neither Pindar nor the Tragedians 
use it, and its only carly appearance is in the peculiar dative plural ovexreoo, 
as if from a nominative omtes, which Herodian (1.u.A. p. 30) says was 
used by Xenophanes. So it is surprising that the word should occur twice 
in Cypriote. On a grotto at Ktima we find carved the words" , « . sine 
to sepeose,” Le, (Erl)Baow 13 onéos (Hoffmann 98, 2) and * epipasine to 
sepeose,’ Le. friBacw to oméos (Hoffmann 99, 2). The exact translitera- 
tion is not clear, but the word is clearly a genitive singular. Hoffmann 
takes jt as owes. Lf this is correct, the Cypriote form differs from the 
Homeric, whose only extant genitive is oveiovs. In any case, omréos is 


the only extant word for * caye * in Cypriote, 


5. 

If the Homeric words in Cypriote inscriptions may be regarded as 
indigenous to Cyprus, it is not unreasonable to expect some element of 
genuineness in the Homeric words which our literary sources state to be 
Cypriote. But the question here is of a different character. Before we 
can decide whether such words are indigenous or not, we have first to 
decide whether the authorities which quote them are in the least trust- 
worthy. In a very few cases, such as the Homeric Scholiast’s quotation 
of rrédis, the inscriptions prove the genuineness of the gloss, and such cases 
have already been considered. But the subject-matter of imscriptions 
is very limited, and overlaps only at a few points the enormous vanety 
of subjects treated by the Homeric poems. So it is inevitable that we 
should have Cypstote glosses whose meaning makes their appearance in 
inscriptions highly improbable. In the absence of such esoraphie support, 
we can only consider the different authorities in turn and try to decide 
from their general character whether their word can be trusted or nor. 

Hesychius is so valuable a source and so useful in all matters of lexico- 
graphy connected with Greck dialects, that his word carries great weight 
anc, short of inscriptions, is our best authority in most matters of dialect 
vocabulary. His work, as we possess it, ts unfortunately mot the original 
book, The result is that he does not give us as much information as we 
might have hoped, but what he gives 1s both well substantiated and re- 
markable in that the Cypriote words quoted are never identical with their 
Homeric counterparts, but either they are slightly different in form or 
else they are such as to explain the meaning of some obscure Homeric 
words. For our purposes, this difference is important, as it proves the 
genuine Cypriote character of the words quoted. Thus he has an entry 
Kort’ Ep’ Egecu: Kabézer, Thagror. This is like the Homeric phrases war’ dp’ 
ézero [A 68, ror, ete:), but its Cypriote character is indubitable. it 
is supported by the entry in the [PA@ecat ward TléActy of Kurrpiav, fe 
Kafioov, and it displays two regular Cypriote characteristics, The 
presence of ¢ Instead of « In —p" is perhaps paralleled by a similar vowel 
gradation im the use of Tioxpéms instead of Tipoxpéens (Hoffmann 
76, 1, 129), and the tmesis Fp’. . Egecy is paralleled by wads . . Enxe 
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(Hoffmann 161, 2}. So, on linguistic grounds, the phrase is good Si pente. 
If this 1s so, we may well add from Hesychius two entries, not ascribed to 
any chalect but shewn by their form to be Cypriote, xe’ Ep’ feo" Katiézou 
and «er gp" fete: wafézero. Again Hesychius’ entry poyot Evros, Maou 
is clearly connected with the Hemeric use of uwwyd as a local preposition 
in phrases like puxG “Apyeos (Z 152, y 269), nex wAioins (| 659, W 675), 
Wye Sorhdpoo (1 96), wy Gordueov (Y 41), uy Sduou (X 440, y 402, 
§ $04), wuxS Gvrpou (v 963, 2 6) and puye emelous (e 226). The presence 
of © instead of v in yoyo! is well paralleled in other Cypriote words, such 
as Gopdves for fupdvSe, eirtpéccscfer for Grrtplocssfm, and potropayia 
for puttoparyla. 

Again, Hesychius gives us ipérofev’ dveravoavto. He does not say 
that the word is Gypriote, but almost certainly it is the Cypriote form of 
the Homeric éenrvtev (B og, 211). Cypriote, as we have seen, has vy for 
6. So tpérofev is almost certainly the Cypriote version of épfrefev. The 
use of «, where lonic used n, finds its parallels in a dialect which has zée 
for vel and ljarip for Inrip. | 

The same argument applies to two more glosses, wétocua djyKoa 
and spoyepdyv: oxAnpév, SriBovAoy, woy@npév. The first is clearly the Homeric 
Térvopal (A 595), in its Cypriote form with o lor uv, and the second 1s clearly 
connected with the Homeric adverb émauvyepGs (y 195, 5 672), which 
Homer uses only in the compounded form. Hesychius also gives us a 
Cypriote word in his entry pite qa). Komp. Homer often uses pttes 
in the sense of word or ‘speech’ (A 25, etc.}, but though it ts used in this 
sense by poets, it only passed into prose in is special Platonic sense of 
“myth.” The Cypriote form in —o is paralleled by other cases, like Bpootne 
for Bpetkes and BdAAc for PnAci.t In all these cases the Cypriote word 
varies in form from the Homeric, and may for that reason be counted as 
regular Cypriote. | . 

In other cases Hesychius gives us words which do not themselves 
appear in Homer but are clearly related to words which do appear. Some 
A ge to give a meaning to a Homeric word which would otherwise remain 
obscure. Thus he presents us with dxeath- pio) mapé Kumpios, which 
gives the only intelligible clhie to the meaning of Geoodijoas in the Homeric 
similes of the stalled horse let loose in Z 506. and O 263 —a> & Ste tis 
atotés Imros Gxootiocs fri parvy «.t-A. In his entry he quotes two 
opinions, one that it means xpitidous, the other, the opinion of the 
yAweooypapo, that the word is derived advo tod Gxos AapBdver. This 
second, nonsensical view, so characteristic of ancient philology, is repeated 
by the Schol. Ven a and by Eustathius. Clearly the first view is night. 
A stalled horse, fed on barley, is naturally full of high spirits and a fit 
object of comparison to the young Paris enjoying his youth and armour. 
éxoovh in the sense of * barley" ts not quoted outside Cypriote, though 
Eustathius (ad Z 506) says, of moaAmoi gas Kal wigas Tas tpopds tape 
Gesoahols dxootas Atyectias, Im Cypriote then éxoov7j kept a sense which 
it had lost in Thessalian, and gives us an inevitable interpretation of the 
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Homeric dxoorioos. The evidence of Hesychius is supported for this 
meaning by the entry in Lex. Seg. in Bekker's slnecd. Grace. p. 213 Syoorat’ 
xpifal tro Kutrpicv™ Kal to Gyoothaas Exxptbicooas ofov tyouxevions, and by 
the Scholiast’s éxootijca 16 TWoAduxpibfjoat you Kpibicoor. dxootal yap al 
KoTdal. 

‘ The entry oBver: Ktrrpic: Bpouoy. gives, as Bergk saw, the real clue 
to the meaning of the epithet épiotvies (Y 72, W457) applied to Hermes. 
He is the fast traveller, a suitable enough epithet for the messenger of the 
Gods. The root of the word is an old one, occurring too in the dialect 
of Arcadia in the imperative ofve: which Hesychius explains as 6etpo, 
Spdue. "Apwées, It had too some existence elsewhere, to judge by the 
entries otvns: xAeTns and otvies” Spoueds, KAértns, though unfortunately 
we have no dialect ascription for either. | 

In the vexed line T 87 some of the manuscripts give a variant reading 
of siaponéns for fepogotns, “Epis. Hesychius has a number of 
glosses to enlighten us as to the meaning, of which the chief are sop: 
cle, elapomérns: alpondéts, lap" alua, tapowdmns cluonetns. He does not 
actually give it as Cypriote, but clearly he is drawing trom the same source 
as the Scholiad T 87, who says ol 6é clapomStis Eyxeévoy to elap Strep 
Esti xat& Eodeutvious aluc. Whatever the original reading was, the 
alternative sloporéitis must have been of considerable antiquity to embody 
in itself-so rare a word as dap. The * blood-sucking * fury has a more 
authentic air than the fury ‘who walks in the darkness.’ Hesychius has 
three entries, daréyeue: Speke. Kinrpici, yévvou" Kirrpio. xal Adpe and 
tryyevos’ ovAAGBY. Zaraplinet, These pe some verb like yéyw, which 
presumably is also the present of the Homeric yévro (© 43, N 25, 241, 
¥ 476), interpreted by the Schol. Ven. ad © 45 as dvti tot Aapev. Clearly 
the root of te two classes of words is the same, whatever the present in- 
dicative may have been. The genuineness of the word in Cypriote is 
shewn by the form dyyevos for oyyeuos. Initial a seems often to have 
become h in Cypriote if we may judge by such forms as tya for siya, Upiyya 
rea ovpryye, and é&yaveu for caytny, all definitely given by Hesychinus as 
Lypriote, 

as far then as’ Hesychius is concerned, it seems fairly safe to say that 
his quotations are genuine Cypriote, cither because they are so different 
from the Homeric words as to be independent or because they have only 
their reots in common with the Homeric words which they explain or 
resemble. 


b. 


The list of TAdoom kort TéAns, printed from an Urbino codex in 
Bekker’s Anecdota Graecae, IIT pp. iogg-1096, is harder to judge than 
Hesychius. Its origin is unknown. In a few cases its evidence has been 
confirmed by inscriptions, as for instance in its entry “Aproadwv . .. Aevoger 
spa, for which we have now the authority of 16. V*. 16, 10. This con- 
firmation may dispose us well towards the lst, and, in addition to this, 
it looks as if the compiler had used cither an early edition of Hesychius 
or else one of the sources which Hesychius himself used. Hesychins not 
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only gives all the Cypriote words which the PAadeoo: gives, but in many 
cases he gives both the same form of the word and an idenucal explana- 
tion of its meaning, This identity may be seen in the cases of cAcds: 
TUpAds, Sétras” trotipiov, mike: toroStpera, eaoyavey -Eipos, and yOav yi 
In some other cases the [TAaeoot gives the same explanation as Hesychius, 
but in a slightly different form, quoting a different case for a noun or 
adjective or a different tense fora verb. Thus it gives Ghoyog yuvn, Evapyev 
EAcpey, Ire KoSigov, and tapBel- goBetrat, while Hesychius gives éAoyou" 
yuvaines yauetys, fucpya kareAafov, Iger xablze and -rapBioares: § pohr- 
Bevtes.. ‘These differences are only superficial and are due doubtless 
to both the compilers using fuller books of reference than have survived 
to our day. In some other respects the two lists are rather more different. 
First, Hesychius sometimes, as in wottpiov tape to Séyeodor ro maya, gives 
a derivation whereas the TAd&oom is a mere vocabulary. Secondly, m 
none of these words does Hesychius give any ascription to a dialect, whereas 
the TAaooa: is avowedly an attempt to do so. But both these differences 
do not so much point to a difference of origin as to both compilers using 
the same extensive source. What this source was, it is impossible to say. 
This explanation would cover a third difference. In some words the two 
compilers differ in their choice of words to give the meaning. “Thus the 
TAGeoat wives Skyos* Shum), ABoude dArydu, Og" Aderpis, while Hesychius 
gives 4&iyos: srévos, tmivéos, tiPoidvy Urpdv, aml Grjs> Sotikos, wioftkords. 
These differences, such as they are, are nol so great as to outweigh the 
positive evidence for common origin in the appearance of every Cypriote 
word of the PAaoom without exception in Hesychius. If then this common 
origin or interdependence of the two can be reasonably taken as proved, 
we may with the more confidence go on to see Uf there is any evidence 
for any of the words in the list being thought to be genuine Cypriote and 
not mere literary usage. Here we are faced with an almost msoluble 
problem. The words are chosen entirely because they are used by 
fomer, and all superficial differences are removed, Moreover, we have 
hardly any other examples of their use outside Homer, and are so debarred 
from pressing any argument from analogy in other dialects. But in certain 
cases we can find indications which point to some of the words being 
indigenous, Thus the entry Sz kéficov has the strong support of the 
indubitably Cypriote form wey "Ep "Egeat, though the compiler has adapted 
the Cypricte form to suit the Cretan usage. The entry [és BéAes may 
find support in the use of iés in this sense in a Cretan inscriphon (GD/J. 
[V, p. 1038 nr. 20), which gives don(5) Grrocrepi(S6)o1 trav fay, and, as 
we have scen, this may be evidence for its being authentic in Cyprus. 
The entries wiStha GroSjpota and fueapyev FAapevy both have parallels 
in Aeolic. For the first we may quote Etymologicum Magnum mihid\\o 
AEyouaw ol AfoAcis, and for the second Hesychius' xoppcpywor xoroAafely, 
where the form shews the word to be Acolic, and his nauuaeyis” petpoy 
ovnxev. Alodets, Acolic is, of course, a literary dialect, and the 
appearance of a Homeric word in it does not mean that it is free from 
literary influence, but, as in both these cases the words are adapted to 
Acolic usage, in the double A in wé6tAAc and the shortened form of xepudpyan, 
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they look like genuine words there; moreover, uapye appears in a vernacu- 
lar poem of Sappho (6.1.21), So if it is native in Aeolic, it may well 
be in Cypriote. Beyond this our evidence does not permit us to go, and 
we may only indulge the probability that, as the few words which can 
be tested may well be genuine, the rest may also be founded on some reason- 
able evidence, even if some others, like 13, have had their forms atlapted 
from Cypriote to Homeric formation. 


7. 

The next group of glosses to be considered are contained in the Homeric 
commentators, whether the Scholia or Eustathius. They may con- 
veniently be taken together, because on more than one occasion their 
language is identical, and it is certain that they drew from the same sources, 
whatever those sources may have been. They are certainly not always 
negligible, as once at least, in their ascription of mréAig to Cyprus, in- 
scriptions have confirmed their words. The problem they present 1s 
like that presented by the [Adcom «até ToAsts, and their genuineness 
must be tested by similar means. | 

In the first place, they bear many similarities to Hesychius and their 
excellent character is witnessed by him. Thus d propos of the binding of 
Ares by Otos and Ephialtes (E 987) —yoAnéo 5° ev Kepauc Seero TpioKal 
Seka prves — the Scholiast D and Eustathius agree that one of the meanings 
of wépapes is Sespwtipiov in Cypriote. This statement is repeated in 
different forms by the Lex. Seg. in Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, I p. 202, by 
the tymelogicum Magnum and by Theon, Progymnasmata (ed. Spengel, 
II p. 129, 27). All these writers assert the word to be Cypriote. So there 
must have been some commonly recognised authority who said that it 
was. Hesychius gives no dialect ascription to the word, but among the 
meanings of xépapos he gives Geouwtipiev. So he may well be quoting 
from the same familiar source, What the source was we do not know, and 
the nearest clue to any identity is Eustathius’ designation of it as &AAct. 
The Townlecian Scholiast and Eustathius on N 563 agree that. peyaipeiv 
is a word from the Cyprian Salamis: ‘The Scholiast gives Its meaning as 
pfovely (peyaipey 52 7d gfovely Zadauivie: AZyouow), which is the word 
used by Hesychius in his entry ueyalpaw ofovelv, Here too identity 
of explanation may mean that all drew from the same source. 

Secondly, Hesychius substantiates by other quotations the Cypriote 
ra of the eal Satan —opos in the sense of “sharp. B boo, uses eens 

A 242, € 47G), GAanéumpo: (€ 29, 7 4) and éyyeoipepo: (B 692, 840. H 134, 
y 188), nd in all these words the sesiatna so sys was disputed in 
antiquity, The explanation ‘sharp’ is well authenticated, dating back 
to Aristarchus feiees acl € 2g on UAaKoyapo). Its Cypriote provenance 
is given by Schol. BI’ on 2 47q (popow yap Te S30 Kimpio:) and by 
Eustathius, who are probably drawing straight from Aristarchus. Hesychius 
knew the word in his entries pospov: 6&0, GAakduapor Gfopever and [épespor 
fois Eis Eyovres, which he too may owe to Alexandrian learning. 
On X 441 (& 8 Gpdve qromA’ Graces) both Scholiasts ABT and Eusta- 
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thius say that wécoew is a Cypriote word meaning womiAsev. Here again 
Hesychius draws from the same source, since though he gives no dialect 
ascription, he gives the same explanation as the Scholiasts in his entry 
qréace = tverroixiAkc. The slight difference in using the compound 
iverroixidAg instead of the uncompounded form is no evidence for his 
using a different source, as Eustathtue himself a little later uses the words 
everroiMiAAe TH SitrAcet. 

Unfortunately not all these glosses can rest securely under the sate 
protection of Hesychius. A few remain, whose only title to consideration 
is that they may well be quoted from unknown authorities equally reputable, 
and that they make sense of passages which may not otherwise be ex- 
plained. The most notable is the entry of Schol. BT and Eustathius on 


the adjective duyeardeooev in & 753, which is described as meaning 
kerté Kutrplovs eléaiuova. Fortunately Eustathius gives a hint of iis 
authority whom he calls of toAcoi, meaning doubtless somebody old 
and trustworthy. This explanation is not known to Hesychius, who ex- 
plains conventionally as dmpocdppictos && SoAdoons Kal Guoopios, OF LO 
the other authorities quoted by the Scholiasts, who see in the word a 
variety of buryAains. The first meaning cannot be right.as Lemnos was 
in no Way harbourless in Homer's geography. It was as well provided 
with anchorages then as it is now. Otherwise Achilles would hardly 
have sold his captives to its king, Evenus (® g0-37 The notion of an 
inaccessible Lemnos is due to a misinterpretation of Sophocles’ dramatic 
isolation of Philoctetes on a corner of the island which was Bporois Gotitrros 
ofS’ olkovpivyn. Nor is it clear how the word can be connected with duran, 
as Cypriote, far from using « for o, more often uses.o for a, So perhaps 
there is good reason for trusting the “ ancients’ as Eustathius calls them 
and taking the word to mean * fortunate.’ 

Rather a similar case is that of the word t4@os, which the Scholiast 
T and Eustathius take to mean gévoc in Y 2G, auTap 6 Told) Tagov 
pevornéa Soivv. Unfortunately in this passage it cannot mean ovos, 
and is much more likely to mean funeral feast, as Hesychius and + 
yiyvouevev eplSemvov él ta tSv Kerronyenévev tipi) and Scholiasts AB 
(A. 7 Serrvay trepl tH taphy yryvévevov. B. thy pera tov ragpov euwxiav) 
would have us believe. Eustathius gives ol yAwoooypapo: as his authority, 
and presumably they had some reason for their statement. The ex- 
planation fits in well with 4 416 and « 87, Woktwv tape GvOpay avTepoAnoars.,. 
where téq@ cannot mean ‘ funeral-feast ‘ and may well mean * slaughter,’ 
as the context refers to the utlting of men in battle, when burial is not the 
question. Our quoters seem to have looked at a list of glosses and made 
the wrong use of their information. 

On © 329 [un uw doroépcee ptyas TroTapos Boovstvns) Schol. AT 
say, of daroépose, Kurplav 4 Ages. Not so Eustathius, who says it ts 
derived from the Acolic tpew for fpem. Unfortunately the Scholiasts give 
no interpretation of the word, and ir is impossible to say whether they 
used the same source as Hesychius, who gives dméepoe dorervige. It 1s 
hard to see how any derivation from Eppw can make sense, and the Cypriote 
origin is perfectly possible, but more than that we cannot say. 
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Even more tantalising is the explanation given by Schol. AB on P 41, 
the famous kdpor Xapireraiy dyole, where the usual interpretation 1 
that of Eustathius —Xepiteoow dyoiat, dvti tod tortor ofos Exory al 
Xéprres. The Scholiasts, however, quite disagree with this, and say, 
MoxeBdéves wai Kinrpiol ydaprras Adyouci Tas cuveotpanueves kal ovAags 
Uupoivas, & gapev otegovinibas. Hesychius knows nothing of such a 
meaning for yderres, so the Scholiasts must be drawing on some source 
not used by him. Whatever the source was, the explanation certainly 
helps to make good sense in a difficult passage. The ordinary solution 
is to take Xapitecow dpoio. as a compendious comparison. The use is 
not unknown in Homer, who certainly has it in B 121 Spola vorparo 
TinveAotrein. But if we feel uneasy about it here, we have Zenodotus on 
our side, who hoped to solve the difficulty by emending to psAaivon, 
we take yagtrecow in the sense of tight ringlets like bundles, it suits the 
context excellently, as in the following line the hair of Euphorbus is de- 
scribed as TAdyvol 8" of ypued 12 Kal doyupw topqxovro. | 

The last case takes us on to more certain ground. In deseribine the 
wall of the Achaean camp in M 29 Homer speaks of the foundations being 
made gitpay «ol Adoov, and on the passage Schol. T and Eustathius say 
that the words come from the Cyprian Amathus. Eustathius adds that 
his authority are ol weAciol. ‘This in itself is good evidence, but Adeyv, as 
we have seen, is nuthenticated by Cyprian inscriptions. So the genuine- 
ness of gitpGv is practically certain, since it comes from a reputable 
SOUrce, 

We may now rapidly consider how far these words, assuming their 
use In Gyprus to be comparatively well substantiated, may be thought to 
be indigenous. The evidence ts scanty, but not impossibly so. Thus the 
termination —pepdes seems genuine, because in Cypriote it occurs in an 
uncompounded form and in Homer always in a compounded form: so it 
clearly cannot be an imitation. Xéprtes, our authorities say, occurred 
mm Macedonian as well as in Cypriote, and «épayos in Boeotian. It seems 
unlikely that words, used in so peculiar a sense, should occur in such 
remote dialects, unless they were natural to both. Of the remainder, 
GuixfoAders and qacow are so rare in Homer that it would be worth no 
one’s while to imitate them, if he wished to be intelligible, and the special 
sense of gévos would only create confusion in a district where it possessed 
its ordinary meaning of * slaughter.’ The other two, peyaipew ancl drroétpces, 
are slightly more common and therefore more open to suspicion, though 
Homer uses the first only four times and the second only three times. 
Here again their rareness in Homer is an argument for their indigenous 
character in Cyprus. 





i. 

It remains to consider a few scattered glosses of well-established 
character in various authors. The first may claim Aristotle as its authority. 
According to Schol,.on Pinear, Pyih,. I 127, he said that in Oypriote 
the Pyrrhic dance, tvppixn, was called wptas. This word is. clearly 
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connected with the Homeric use of the masculine plural. wptaes, which 
Homer uses (A 49, M 77, ete.) in the sense of ‘ men-at-arms,” but the two 
words are so different in form and meaning that the only connexion which 
can be claimed for them is that of a common ancestry. In another case 
our authority is the Schaliast on Theocr. I] 59, who says that by pave 
the Thessalians meant te TenoeiAuiva ga and the Cyprians +o dviive 
iuémia, This is clearly connected with the Homeric word Qp6va used in 
the description of the embroidery woven by Andromache in X 44r: 


SimrAaxa tropqupeny fy St Gpdva momlA fracoe. 


though here Gpdve cannot mean exactly 7é dvtiwa Iperia, Hesychius, 
however, has an entry, showing that he knew the source of the Scholiast's 
quotation and giving an intelligible meanmg to @pova, viz. Spovar avon’ 
xed ta ek ypoecreov troKiAwere, This meaning makes excellent sense and may 
well be right. The Cypriote meaning for vn is then a development of 
the meaning quoted by Hesychius, and used probably by Homer, ancl, 
since it is so different, it cannot be plagiarised but must be a natural 
development of an older use. 

The lJast of these casual cases comes from Athenacus (XI 483 ff), 
who quotes one Simaristus as saying that the word *inre\Acv was used 
both by the Cypriotes and the Cretans; by the former in the sense of 
‘two-handled cup,’ by the latter in the sense of both * two-handled cup ’ 
ancl * four-handled cup” (Fwdmores Ge 1O Statov Totipiov Kutrplovs, 
wh BE Biestov kal tetpdeotoy Kpfites). Homer often uses «inrehov(A 596. 
r 248, A 346, 1 666, W 305, « 142, B 396, 8 58, « 357. v 253). We have 
no final evidence about the number of handles possessed by the Homeric 
ximeaaov. Hesychius indeed seems to have thought that it had none 
(kinreAAov' lGes tromnpiov dcrou). Perhaps his opinion was based on 
its being distinguished from the familiar Séres dugminre\Aov, whose name 
implies two handles, But such a distinction is not substantiated by 
Homer’s usage. In at least two places, what is plainly the same vessel 
is called both ximeAAev and Sé&ras dugiciceAAov, Thus the cup in which 
Hephaestus pledges Hera has both names (A 484 and 595), and so have 
the cups in the house of Odysseus (v 153 and 243). In these places at 
least the Homeric word bore the same meaning as the Cypriote and Cretan 
words. Its Cypriote use is confirmed also by Anicetus (quoted by Eusta- 
thius ad o 120, Aéyel Bé Kinrpiot oftr@ qaci 1 Siwtov ToThproy). Outside 
the glossographiers the word has little history. Neither Pindar nor the 
Tragedians use it, but it bas same life in hexameter poetry and was used 
by Antimachus (fr. 20), Nicander of Colophon (fr. 140) and Quintus of 
Smyrna (VI 345). Ion of Chios too used it in a choric part of his 
*Omphale* (fr. 20), tr Geropetre, trapfever, nomeAAc Kal pesoupahous. 
In such passages it clearly comes straight from Homer. Athenaeus has 
so few quotations in his discussion of the word, that it cannot have been 
in the least common, and anyhow its appearance in both Cypriote 
ae Cretan argues, as we have seen, for tts being indigenous in both 
clialects, 
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Q. 

We possess then in Cypriote a considerable number of words either 
similar or related to words used in the Homeric poems. On the whale, 
these words seem, for different reasons, not to be imitations of the Homeric 
counterparts as we possess them, The precise importance of their existence 
in Cypriote cannot yet be estimated, but it points to a high antiquity for 
some elements in Homer's vocabulary. Cyprus maintained in historic 
times a dialect of more archaic character than that of any other district 
in Greece. Cyprus too lay outside the main currents of racial or tribal 
movements which confounded other Greek dialects. It maintained ull 
a late date the customs of the heroic age, and it traced its Greek colonisation 
back to a period soon after the siege of Troy. It would be too much to 
claim that Cypriote was the descendant of the language talked by the 
Achaeans of Homer, but it certainly was reasonably free of Attic and Ionic 
influences. Its close connexion with Arcadian shews that it was. once 
part of a more united language, and this language may have provided 
some of the enormous vocabulary of Homer. 

O. M. Bowra. 
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CIG. 3304 Revised—The third word of the 
guile tile quppleerr,. ty syrrmthor, in & weil- 
‘known inecriptinn (CAG. 4904) presumably 
found ot or near Smyrna, haa cemamed a riddle 
ever since the publication of Marmora O.xonimsta 
(1763). Whe reason probably is that any 
suspicions felt aa to the correctness of the text 
would have been completely lulled -by its 


reproduced in C/G. cantaine no mistake. 
Careful cxamination, however, shew? this mot 
to be the case: the revised reading of the. 
Inscription ja ms follows: * 
‘Eroeedierro¢ “Ari 
suto0 Nepryivow exr- 
ecnetaony TA oui 
on TS: curmaswr 


('Arred-) CLG.) 


ovrmegisey | CIC.) 





Fe. i—Leecaierion aT Osroko., 


apparent legiiihiy: even actual inspection 
might feayo on a visitor to the Ashmolean 
Miseum ihe impression tit Chardler’s copy, 








fhe word cvertvddes, with or without capital 
E & found in Rochl’s (7G. Index x; Stephane’ 
Therourut J.P. Walteing, Hunde hiut, se lex gorp, 
prof, it, Ho. bEoy E. Zhebarth, Gr. Verne. p. (14, 
nm, tt F. Poland, Get. gre Vira, pf. 118, 1 
ond FE: (Pouly-Wikeowa-Rroll) gx Dumrmeahc 
atid Tiqcrikenkets.. whero he calle it “dae wnver- 
atindliche Zvemvdde"| @ BR. Bhd. yi, btpe 
(F031). 


5, Gopipoy Teseta RoE i 
cou Gebid yal res fipchor all 
rh; trove Boxiudords oy 
eat Tatosras: two 
The curls ipyeria; 


(SompacrSaiy: Clr) 





(Z engraved for €). 


2 Slab of coarse marble ja the Asimmolean Mucum, 
QGxiord; beight wey mu: width af opper part 
gas, of lewer part og4; thickness -o-oni5; height 
of letters o-or5 to ood, “Parte of the worface are 
worn ae HW hy attrition, hut the text, which Mr. 
M.S. Tod bao kindly werified, la ceri. Photo. 
graphed by kind permission of the Keeper: 
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*Epaphrsditim, wm of Hapalus ihe son of 
Petigenes, built Jor the Fellowship of the Flax- 
workers a viult attuated on the mohi hand of 
those approaching the tomb, Anyone who has 
at any time been admitted tu that guild may by 
it be dtd where 

Lh itt ‘Andhew may well be stn error for 
‘Avzaiow; but abe Toi clear and the oame 
‘Amole, from the adjective 4954), seem 
nertmal: <f “Dieses, “idaper® etc. Lis rarity, 
however, compared to the feequent occurrence 
of “Artal, makes one suspect @ blunder, as 
in |. 9. either in the cutting of in the original 
copy, 

Lo uf: evtrivéiee stems to be: the qonitize 
Picral- of avons, a word otherwise 
But, since it relies jo @. trade-guild (iinyosio 
Lg), we moy take It to be one of the many, 
terms ending in -G¢ which denoted  varous 
kinds of dealer or artisan’ “The stem. eurme- 
points to the adjective eriveyey (‘made of 
miomey "3, from which bn hiseel (parlance 
the 0 ~nught have been dropped by dissimila- 
tion.® While we have oo evidence that the 
word. timer wae uscd. iy Asia Minor, the 
likelliond of such tse ie suggested by the fact 
thay in othe papyn ostiemor [= oremoy) is 
actually less common than ite shorter equivalent 
eieme” Assuming that this omision of the 
r honeti¢es Gecurred dso fn the Pilksypvache 
ef Asia Minor, we may provisionally regard 
cio as a tem probably enopl employed (here, 
anil contig; ar conneting amaker of of deale; 
in Shemiva, fe. goods of that material, -Since 
there was a guild of Auecupyol ot “Thynteirn 
(OAC. 4504) aod choice hunting-nete were 
mide vf’ Mrow Fapfoedy (Pollux, +, 26), onc 
can Hardly doubt that flax (Meo») and conrse 
flax. [ortermor) figured in the trade and inthovtry 
of Simyind, whither part of the Sardian cutput 

















® For vue pane we Sarai, vil ty 157: 

ON) Mice dleseriptive titles im Sy, with ge. 
cig. =<88e4 and noon. plur. «tec, cl Hatzidakis, 
Eielvitong ov ¢, arogy, (inetd, po vig; Ra Udeterich, 
Dinter 2, Geeak, df. gy, Sprache (Aye. dreiiie, I), pp. 
thy Ey Cimon, Argtpiut, En 19th, B. 2e7] i. 
Ww iihetem, ALASHA, iW, 470, & 

' Tn texts i ihie type wilgorkn ore Got Waal: 
rom NOP MMT Ss: gem oot aA KeoaTay: teh. 
Afiv, 4, 100), p 44a. The disor gles if ET to E- ds 
explained by W. Schulze, G, gel, Anz. 1fig6, pp. 


47 fe 6. Nachoenwen, Arif. 2. Aeoady af, alter. 


Vindkerprocke (Sig. hum Vetenskabs Samy, Lfypnerla, xiii, 
Hm PP. i y-To 
* Preictphe |V0. vives five ritaiious of aTrRTHOY, 


erin, crimeeer, to nine af eimise; of derivatives. 


be has foorwath ome to two wath on. 


NOTES 


mit have beet brought dewn the Hermus 
valley.- The precise meaning of cummed 
remulm uncertam; Wwe canmot tel] whether it 
stands for. curmienes; or owrenetiies, OF 
qaimmomins or same other compound word.) 
But we shall hardly be fir ustinay If we under- 
stand = ocveblesm Tie eich Ao mean 2 
guild of the “makers " or “ weavers" of * sellers” 
of stuf or articles such ag cloth, cordage, nets 
ariel ea pricaits, made of cogme Hox or tow 
(ervdritioe)" | 

Li, Gy: 4. . Seentoh. “The disappearmee 
of fompastey make ihe clause grammatical: 
wind shews that the guild investivated the 
qualifications of candidates for pane 
The three final words are to be 
both with Seeptoh and with vetheem; thus 
the phrase od +ij ore Scensirth ».. G04 iy 
sumerpoelad corresponds to that m IG.) wii,. 
beg: [fe] 60 ves te Sompacty tre iy, 
yepevoty, The term Sorgetia inay denate 
either one of the two stages lo the choice of 
member: ([u) the preliminary inquiry 2: 1 
finess,"" or (bh) the approval by the society's 
vote of a comdidate who had passed thas test,!* 
Of these meanings the lorter is obviously ith 
tended liere, and im the translation * oduitted " 
must be understood to imply the completion 
of both stages. Among all the nvany inserip- 
tiane relating to the artisans’ guilds of the 
Greek-speaking provinees, this i the only one 
thar by the we of Saadguy Certifies to the 


1 Gh abo, a Epheus; he Movnwgavro: and the 
wowvofidprs el dy ri Tippin wrod: J, Keil, OFM. 
xiv, ideq, Belk. gia. P. Wahnnany [Cio 
Mx, 1033. pp 42 ©) bvterprets. <awopspey al 
staff, 

* On (hh: itecrtainty, cf the authortres cited in 
Haat qs experially Hiataidakia. 

“Wesowe RE, vi, 2450, Olch cites 





‘various warments moude of. oriermwes cloth and ise 


rire eporie, In the list gived by Th, 
(eit. 2: Nunnendic di Grustrbes itn hail MaMa pp. 
pio) of texile warce rented tn the papyr 
& eur wijective occuleually appears oe a techtienl 
ler: cy. oeidy, Grtokiarey, Portes arc mimes 
of fexcdles, Powrbly qlvrmece wae similarly tuseil 
Ab the noe of seme special cloth of article af eloth- 
lng ood, if eo; owmmnds would have heen a inaker or 
aller of thee, 

PF. Poland (Get. d. er. Ferrinise. Pe 405) tnmder= 
wands tenpegqi here me meaning “to impure 
concerniva the right to burial,” bor this lurerprcta- 
lion seems farsietched, snot the verb wes the techmcul 
tenn for’ to aiid * (a member), 

u Reeds eal ea chanitat hy officials of the society, 
min A. ii, aa a 34-1. 

i Fg, in IG, ti, 1768, 52-7. 


practice of examining candidates before their 
admixsion ts membership. 

Lh 3-8: 6 tt. The adverb is here used 
asa moun, that-is in liew of tr eonigas. Com- 
pare ACH. xxiv, 1900, P. 425, TO, 14! ape 
iso, fy ai Kovekdem aad nb dé (see alan Josresder. 
ok Altrhonacis, 1994, Pp. 245), and on 
boundarysstones the use of fe, S83 Sons, vn, 
I, no, It. W.-H. Boceuer, 


The Date of Dicaeopolis’ Rural Dionysia.— 
According to Hesychius ! and Theophrastus * the 
Dionysia ot" ¢ypees were celebrated in Poscideon. 
This date is confiemed by an imecription from 
the deme of Myrrhinows.” On this evidence 
the festival celebrated by Dicaeopolia in The 
Acharnians of Atistophanes is universally placed 
in this month, and the ritua) perfaemed by him 
and his femity taken a4 a dource for the recen- 
ciruction of the ritual programme of the winter 
Rural Dionysia. 

tt is wow generally recognised that there 
weer also spring mural festivals of Dicnyaus in 
the Avtic demes, festivals closely related in 
ritual and conception to the Athenian Anthe- 
wera. Bur it seeme not to have been noticed 
that the Dionysia ext dypeq in Tite Acharnicms 
may have been one of these spting festivals. 

Dicaeopolid attends the assembly, makes a 
private peace with Sparta, celebrates the Rural 
Dionysia, pucifies the chorus, quarrels with 
Lamachi, and announces his plan for a private 
market, all in the same day, He then leaves 
the stage during the parabasis. He returns im- 
mediitely after the parabasia with his ¢ycoamyes, 


marks cut the boundaries of his agora, and 


proclainve market rules. Me then goes off stage 
to get the erfiiy on which is inscribed his 
private treaty with Sparta. He intendls to erect 
itinthe agora. tis apparent that he is opening 
his market for the first time, He hos dealings 
with a Meganan and « -Beecotian,, Then a 
servant of Lamachus enters, and we hear that 
the Choes is at hand. ‘The reat of ihe play is 
concerned with preparations for and celebration 
of this festival. From tbe play itself the reader 





i Absedeme deer) “AGAvQsa Arorbors fyrto, ta uly 
kor” Syecos unvds Tooniteceos, ra Gi s\iect pnts 
Anyrondieag, nh bb de Gorey EA Batic; 
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‘Farnell, Gulu of te Greek Sots, Vi, 205-75 
Nikwan, Jia Antherterion anal die Aiorg, Enmnoty SV, 
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ects the distinc) impression that the Anthesterta 
foliows cloge upon the heels of the Rural Dionyna. 
Certainly it ts rather startling to be vold that the 
parahasit covers a lapse of two erent hes. 

A comedy is, of curse, not w logical structure. 
Furthermore, the continuity beeween the porte 
of an Aristophanic comedy before amd after 
the parabasis is notoritualy faulty." But: for 
(hat very reason if is remarkable that Aristo- 
phanes goce out of his way in this play to main 
tain temporal contimaty in spite af the oon- 
venient parahasis. He obviowly intends 10 
create the dramati¢ Ulusion that @ very short 
time, not more than.a few days, has intervened 
bepween Dicaropalis' annmouncernent of his play 
for a market nnel the carrying out of this plan. 

But if the Dionysia celebrated by Dicacopolis 
was really the Dionysia ser" dypeds in. Poseudeon, 
wind its identity and date were perfectly clear 
to the Athenian audienee, it would have been 
fue to oy te create goch an illsien, The 
mudience might be willing and able to telescope 


imaginatively the intervening two months, if 


it were just a mutter of two months, It should 
be romembered, however. that Tye cAcrmtons 
was produced ar the Lenaca, the principal 
festal event during. this particular tweemorils 
period between the winter Rural Dionysia and 
the Anthesierta. Surely tt would have been 


too much to ask the spectators io telescope the 


festal days they were then enjoyom out of 

Is it not far more probable, since spring rural 
festivals of Dionyne cxpted in Attica, thai 
Aristophanes had in mind a spring festival! 
in the dere of Cholleidai, of which the first- 
fruits of the new wine were Offered locally just 
before the more imposing ceremonies in the city, 
abel two or three weeks after the Lenara ! 

Tre may be objected to this lypothesia that, 
even ibough there were spring festivals of 
Dionysus in the demes; they were not 1a wot! dypooy 
drew, this name designating only the winter 
feativals in Poscideon (as ra ty Sou dirvignates 
only the spring City Dionysia). Farnell seems 
to take this position, apparently for no better 
reasen than that he can tls account for the 
atatement in Heiychius,, But Hesvchius really 
presenta no difficulty. It is very probabie thar 
be for his source) hed in mind, not all Rural 
Lionysia nor even all winter Mural Dionysia, 
but specifically certain outstanding Rural 
Didnysia in Poserdeon which rivalled tbe city 





1-A. W. Pichard-Guntrides, lito, Traprly, 
and Comedy, 246-7. 
' Cal, V, ao), 
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festivals in brilliance. The passage in Theo- 
phrastus almost certainly relers fo these more 
cluborate rural fewivals, It is not improbable 
that Hesychius (or his source) bad in mind one 
particular Rural. Dionysia, thar at Peiracus. 
Itshonld be noticed that he groupe 4 war" 4ypedy 
with the Lenuea and the City Dionysia ox 
festivals of difeas, The crror i understandable 
Wo7é eat” 4Sypsts; micans the festival at Peirmcos. 
lt may have been colloquial to distinguish the 
outside the city from the great spectacles in the 
city (the Lenaca amd the City Dionysia) by the 
phrase. ro es dype; but that would pot. 
mean thu: the simpler, more rustic festivala 
of the rural demes, whether eclebrated in winter 
or in «pring, were not also called colloquially 
Dingrytia sar Sypods, 

The question mised ja of some iniportance. 
Arinophanes tellaus in The dchononr just abour 
all we know concerning the ritual of the Attic 
Rural Dionysia, In the past it fins been the 
custom to reconitruct the ritual of the tcinfer 
festivals from gleanings and inferences from this 
play, amd to acimit almost complete ignorance: 
of the ritual of the spring Rural Dionysia. Hf 
my argument has any weight, we -know more 
about the spring festivals and less about tho 
winter festivals than scholars have thought. 


The Allas Metope of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia.—‘* Heracles wupports the sky, 
Athena helping him.’ But was this—the de- 
scription we hear 40 often—the sculproc’s ides 
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common description of it. The Titan and the 
here are at @ deadlock. The one offers, the 
other cannot receive. [t ja Athena who takes 
the initiative, giving aid which only an Olympian 
can give. Her left hand is placed against the 
sky (fig, t}—placed lightly, for it it lower than 
those of Heracles, and bears little of the weight 
at the moment. The next: moment, and the 
next movement, are cracial; when the daughter 
af the sky-god will herself-lift up the sky. Then 
Heracles will be free to take the apples, and 
Ailas can resume his burden, | 


Correction.—1 should be grateful for «pace 
in which te deal with a amal) matter raised by 
your reviewer of my book, Techugur of Eardy 
Greek Sculptors, He states, for the purpose of 
proving to his own satisfaction, that the Greeks 
when working in low relief used the same 
tools that were wed in high relief or in free 
sculpture, that ‘an the archaic grave stele im 
New York there are marks of a claw on the 
unfinished part of the youth's head ond marks 
of a fie on the ground.” | | 

I did not refer to this relief (which it pre+ 
mumably the stele of Megakles, though there: 
are two archaic relies of the same period m-the 
Metropolitan Museum) in my book because I 
had not seen it. I have, however, since had the 
oppornuiity of studying it on several occasions 
in detll.. On ete of these occasions T had the: 
advantage of examining i im the company of 
a sculptor who has himself worked in Greek 
marbles and hes studied Greek orchoic sculpture 





Fea, 1—Teet Atvas Merore (Ojpmpia, lil, Bg. 205). 


of the episole? Waa he attempting to convey 
merely u geticral idea of the assistance rendered 
to Heracles by Athena, in @ sculptural pattern 


designed for beauty only? ‘The other mrtopes: 
thew hom te have been a oom of literal mind:. 


bere too we should expect not only beauty of 
design but a Jogical care for the subsequent 
movemois of the three figures, The logic it 
there, and shuld be clear to those who look af 
thre tmetepe with eyes net obscured by the 


at Athens. [con assure your reviewer thar the 
technique of this relief is as follows— 


“portion of the youth's head sis unfinished 
and no part of the youth's head ahows traces 
of the claw. Nor are there the smallest 
traces of a file on the background. But the 
background as a whole has been given a 
turface amoothing with & lange claw of the 
same dimenions as the claw used for the 
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hawt on which the stele inset. Traces of this 
Claw ure seen on the area below the aryballos 
above the girl's head and abow: the head 
of the boy. Later this clawed surface was 
smoothed over by a flat chisel which has 
severely acratchéed the surface. 


The relief docs not, therefore, conflict tn its 
technique with my generalisation, The ‘claw, 
as I pomted our (p. 168), was used for preparing 


One other enall motier: ihe reviewer socusrs 
me of speaking *in some places of the method 
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of rubbing (with abrasive) aa “long and 
laborious,” (in others as much quicker than 
working with iron.’ ‘To thit charge I smust 
plead guilty, For that wai exactly, what 
happened in the ase of abrasive: sometimes it 
served as a quick method, sometimes if made 
work laborious. One might, with equal truth, 
maintain the proposition "a bicycle is both a 
more rapid and a less rapid method of progres 
than walking.’ On level ground it is faster: 
up astecp hill it is slower. But it should have 
been unmecessary to labour this elementary point. 
Strancey Cason. 
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Bronzezeitlichs und truheisenzeitliche 
By Nusa Ansa. Pp. sies 517 figs. 
Stockholm: Verlag ‘der Akwilemye, 3993. 
go Are 

Dr. Abeng has made a really important contri- 
butiw te prehistory bere, The revolutionary 
rediuctiona in dating that he proposes would 
amplify many diffeult problems not only ir 
Greek tit also in European and Anatolian 
chronology. “Chey deserve to be taken serimuly. 

Butte judge the new Idess fairly the reader will 
have jo make an effort to ric his mind of pre- 
judices created ly irritating, but in reality mostly 
supertirial sherteamings in the book, [Lt eects 
to be the resali of but one year's Intetsive study 
of the watenal by one who, as fate aa 19q92, had 
been secuatomed to take on trot the result of 
Acgean sperialiss, So it inevitably displays 
cOnspiciots: gaps in knowledge. mot entirely 
counterbalanced by the author's terrific industry 
(le has visited all the {ite islanel tuscan and 
the Ireshinras of his outlook One is, moreover, 
tempted to mispect that he came to Greece nat 
altogether without preconceptions; the book is 
the fwarth of a series of wtudies on chronology, 
whith, beginning in fialy and Central Europe, 
only reached Troy with Part TT, Part IV 
frankly aime at confirming the results of these 
eatlier investigations. Sillworer, in reading, for 
lntiunce on p. 36, "To these movements of 
peoples on the Greek Mainland and [dlamds 
commspand others in the Bast and the West—the 
conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos and the 
intrimon of the [talici inte Italy: here we have 
before na varnun phases of an extemive move- 
ment of peoples, the nruc starting-point of which 
rust be siught in ihe heart of Europe,” we are 
unpleasanily reminded of the fantasies of Here 
Hitter and De. Frick. 

Then Aberg is curiously retuctant to gecept an 
excavators Watement ay te the stratigraphy of 
objects when it contliets with his theses, He twice 
queries Goldman's attribution of Cycladic sherds 
to FH. Lo ' The boundaries drawn between 
Phytikopi Ioand (1° are distiimed as a " con- 
struction in which "dhe dere for syatem has 
dome violence to the essential unitw of the 
material. While freely adimitting imperiections 


in the British School's pioneer excavation, we 
must consider their results as declsive and at lenat 
ms volid as the small-scale excavation by Rubin- 
«ohn on Paros which Aberp praises extravagantly, 
Yet for Mackenzie’s ‘ construction,” he advances 
one of fis own—a ditvlistic anal of naive 
Melian decoration that convinces lim that the 
Kamar éherds found therewith cannot have 
reached that position before | 700 sun. fp. 97), 
So ta explain them he postulates Melian partici. 
pationin e raid on Knossos about that date! 

The stratigraphy of Cretan sites is still mote 


Tuthlessly treated, “The canmplexity af the serail. 


hiration of Pendlebury’ Proto-palatinl Howse i 


sempbasied by the curious phrase ‘sellst habe 


ich mir bei einem Besoch an Ort und Stelle 
keine kbire Auffassiung var der Stratigrphic des 
Gebictes bilden kénnen!" And the petionre 
Flared oon agreements between  decorméive 
motives to establish synchronism is unjustified, 
Abetg himself illustrates the ame complex: 
mative from EL and MOH. 1, vases, 

fgnoring jis defects che serious student will 
find | pedis rtiegritions of firet<tlass imporrance 
in Aberg’s work, Eminently commendable 


throughout the whole series it the suihor's 


LSistence that ow prehistoric time, a8 even ip 
calcrn Europe today, conumiunities of disparate 
cultural levels might subsise side hiv sidde—a recut 
advance on the purely evolulionary-typilogical 
treatment current before the war. Appliod 16 
Crete the idea enables Aberg to climinate in. 
explicahle gape from the recon and at the same 
tine to reduce the Minoan chronology on |ines 
which recent work in Egypt and Sumer seema tn 
rexjuire. So even in Middle Minoan rimes, fe 
insists, the earlier Palores of Knessen, Phorstos 
and Hagia Triada occupied a privileged pevadi jen 
in the foretront of civilisation; side by side with 
such metropales may have subsisted provincial 
communities and even barbaring aliens. ‘The 
fine MLM. TE. Kamares pottery woulil te ihe 
product of the palace workshops, reflecting the 
tastes of a tetrapolis; in the provincial regions 
of East Crete a more archaic style Would persiag 
a Evans himself once hinted (PF. of M, i, aol. 
The hiatus yawning between MoM. [. and MLM. 
IT. in East Certe could: thin be dliminated ny 
treating the Knissian M.M. [, just as the similar 
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LM, UL now universally treated: the wilikeli- 
hood of the discontinuity currently asumed in 
the settlements and cemeterics of East Grote is 
convincingly exposed by ihe author, In the 
same way the carly tholoi and ossuarics like 
Pyrees can be attributed ta backward or even 
alien csummunitie), clinging to Aarchaistic ar 
foreign. traditions while the older paluces were 
Hourishing m Central Crete. 

The hiiter in Gyeladic settlement for which 
Childe and Frankfort have devised cather far- 
[etched explanations can be eliminated by similar 
treaument, In fact both.a few grave groups and 
iwolute| bron and also importe found at 
Putresis and other Mainland sites deronwtrate 
that the * primitive Cycladic* unpainted wares 
and graves persisted on certain islands through- 
out Middle Crcludic times at least down to the 
Shaft Grave epoch. Incidenally Aberg: haa 
clearly eaiablished a hitherto unnoticed geo- 
graphical divmion of this Cycladin material inw 
a suuthern, Pelee group (ar) Melos, Amungos, 
Paros and Naxod) and a northern, Syros, group 
jon Naxos, Syros, Andros, Euboea) to which few 
types. are common, 

Evidently this method of approach must react 
on our notions of chronology: The Early 
Alingan period is best known from East Creve and 
fie Mesari. But if reich af the material fron 
these provinciil opens that ls wually regarded ae 
pre-palatial in reality overlaps with that-from the 
earlier palaces, the antiquity of E.M. is hiable to 
reduction. Seager more than orte insisted on 
thre relatively short duration of the penods repre- 
sented by the E.ML aud M.M.1, deposite at 

amie ad Pseira (Dros, efit. aro, Com: of 
Pema. 4 (1907), f t55 dil (4900), 6). 

erg (ati cite agreements In form and design 
between “EM. UT" and admittedly M.M. U1. 
vases that are fardly compatible with an interval 
of twa or three centuries benyeen the two epoca. 
No actual imports from of to Egypt found In 
datable strata go back beyond MOM. II., 
ant the ¢arlicst really significant parallels be- 
tween Egyptian and Minow glyptic are not 
appreciably older than the First Intermediate 
‘Perjod: . 

The possibility must then be seriously ¢n- 
visaged that the beginning of the distinctive 
Minoan civilisation may be brought down to tlie 
second half of the UJed millemium te. A 
corresponding reduction uf Cyclacdic aml Helladie 
chrondlogies would inevitably follow. 

Aberg indeed goes much further than thin 
He inclines to deny the existence of any Minoan 
cpvilisation in Crete paior to tliat of the MLM, I, . 
palaces about 1900 s.c.—etulirely ignoring: the 

LHa—VOL. Liv, 





Sl 
Kaossian evidenor published in detail in BSA, 
% 26-22. Minoan, Cyeladic and Helladic 
tiviliations would alike begin after sooo mc., 
with @ Northern or Anatolian invasion * perhaps 
connected with the flest |ndogermanie expansion 
to Hither Asia.’ The destruction of the earlier 
palaces would coincide with and he due oo the 
same * Greek invasion " as lirought to an end the 
Early Hellidie culttire. Both events Abere: 
dates to 1700 B.C. 

Here we have certainly entered arealm of pure 
speciation, Such an abbreviation of the Early 
Acgean period ix hardly defensible. The EHC 
deposity at Futresis and Zygouries, for instance, 
are (Wier ay thick as the MOH. te which Aberg 
allinwd three centuries. Moreover, if remain 
necessary to account for the prodynastic analogies 
to Minoan figurines and Cycladic ensigns, the 
early Sumerian and Egyptian parallels to- the 
multiple vase from the Merenrd, « vase of 
Cycladic marble from a First Dynasty grave at 
Abusir-tl-Meleq (Frankfort, Studies, i, p. rea, 
T. 2) anc ao om, 

None thie less a redaction of the Acgran chinnt 
logy on the tines here advocated woul eliminate 

fave conttadictiom, Wo have to thank Dr. 
berg for boldly suggesting.a method to that end. 
Weare no les indebted to him for collecting and 
very, beautifully illustrating in thik sumptiinus 
vilume a great deal of taterial otherwise diffi- 
cull of arcesa of citirely unpublished, 
Wo. g, 


Pp. xiv + 284, ve; 56 illatrations.. 
Lomion: Methuen, 1994. 21s. 

Thit ablé and learned book comes ot an 
oppertine moment. “he general scholar has 
too long lacked thar guidance which 4 wecessary 
for the full enjoyment of any work of ancient 
literature ane perhaps must obviously. indispen- 
sable in the cae of Homer. Schliemann 
Ccavalions intugursted o new cra in Homeric 
coiicum, but we areonly now attalning to o 
coherent view of the epoch they revealod: 
prince it is mecognised that the. Homeric 
problem cannot be adequately surveyed front. 
the archaeological standpoint alone. Professor 
Nilsson". book, hase on a synthesis of the 
orchacological, linguistic and  miytholisgical 
evidence, gives that comprehensive introduction 
to the stady of Homer which the student Mis 
long desired, anc which few scholars are so well 
raiment inevitably sumuiary, but candid 
and stimulating. Sometimes indeed the matter 
& Loo controversial for such handling, notably 

ti 


ba 


in the secon! chapter, which deals with ve 
ae of the Mycemiean age. For Profesor 
Nilson this period ig. an age of Vikings, ancl the 
Mrecenseans « bolel band of Aryan rovers who 
nude i fortune cut of loot and built an empire 
on it, The occupants of the Shaft-graycs 
represent there forthern and Greck-«praking 
intruders, while their equipmient with its mixed 


characterstica éxflects: their reaction to the: 


Minoan culmure with which they then came 1h 
contact. ‘This. view has certainly much blo 
recommend jt. Since it was put forward by 
Buck in 1926, Karo’s great publication. of the 
Shafi-graves hes gone near to dememetrate that, 
whoever the Mycenaeans were, they were not 
Minoan colonius, and lt seems improbable 
that thelr Nibelungen hoard was honestly come 
by. Nevertheless, the arguments by which 
Profesor Nilason secks to dissociate them from 
the Middle Helladic folk and prove them recerit 
immigrants from the north are not always sound, 
and arp sometimes based on errats of fact. 
Tina he overlooks (p, 84) the * Minyan* ware 
found by Mr, Heurtlry in Chaleidice and the 
strong case for the ongin of the fabme in 
Macedonia, ond sinulorly mises the tmorgaran 
at Eutresis dated to the earliest phase of Middle 
Helladic om that site. ‘The argument that a 
Migratory people cannot bring its own pottery 
with it, aod that therefore the wicely-liffised 
"Minyan" ware must have been produced by 
@ population already resident in (Greece, fails 
to observe the distinction berween migratory 
and nomadic, or rather, perhaps, is based on 
the tacit asumption that the Aru were ino 
nomadic singe of culture wher they entered 
Greeee. The presence of amber necklaces 
in the Shatt-gnives does not justify the inference 
that the wearers had recently arrived fram the 
notth: it proves only that they were in contact, 
direct or indirect, with some place where amber 
could be obtained, and thar they were able ts 
pay for it, In that sudden acquisition of an 
enitmous supply of gold undoubtedly lies the 
key ro much that is puzeling at Mycenar; 
but whence it came and how is an unsolved and 
probably insoluble problem, On the whole the 
Viking wspect of the Mycenaean ecinpire, 
naturally attractive wa Scandinavian, seemé 
te be everatreeedl, ‘Truc; aa the Professor 
reminds ut, the Vikings had a settled civilisation 
behind (hem, and could not without: it have 
achieved what they did; trie also that from the 
fourteenth century wt onweands the distrilution 
of urthoeological remains coupled wiili that of 
the Arcado-Cyprict dialects testifies to Greek 
adventure,. doubiless not without ta Viking 
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waits, in Panrphylia, Cyprus, Syria, and, 
according to the latest information, Citicia.. None 
the less, Myconue herself, with lier great butldings, 
her paved. roads and. the wide diffiaion of ber 
wares, surely atancds for something more pernia- 
nent andl comitructive than could have been 
achieved of predatory raids or maintained by a 
cateer of plunder. The hypothesis of a new 
racial clement nevertheless may well be true; 

for the rival view that it -was the Middle Hellaidic 
culowe which blisaomed inte the Mycenocan 
lias little more positive evidence to support it 
The pot of importance for Profesor Niluxm's 
general iheory is that the Greek language should 
esinblish ltself in Greeee not later than the 
Operiirig of the Shafi-grave aural Accrpung: 
as is generally done on archacological evidence, 
the view that there id a Mycrnaean element in 
Homer ond also a recent contention that part 
of this ia definitely referable vo the period preced- 
ing t4oo 8.c,, hin asks how this is to be acouunted 
for, and finds the amewer in a cantinuous 
tradition embodied in heroic: poctry, and trans- 
mitted from. the days when the Greeks fret 
established themeclvea at.) Mycenac, On this 
material generation of unknown pocts drew, 
adopting, discarding, hinally thrusting all themes 
gave those of ‘Troy and perhaps Thebes into 
the background: uatil there appeared “a great 


poet, who infused new Git mel vigour inte 


epic pectry, putting the psychology of his heroes 
in the foreground and planning a CoHDPrEhCMTe 
composition * (he. the flied) “under this aspees,’ 

‘This view of the origin of Greek epic is supported 
by a fharinating survey af the hergic poetry of 
other people in which the points common t all 
—the use of hiyterical characters, the Indifftrence 
to hivorical fact, the chronological confuwion— 
are well brought ott. The over-lavish use of the 
term ‘epic, however, ito be deprocited, af 
tending to obscure the distinction between root 
and flower, The date of this poet, whom we 
shall all, with Professor Nilsson, "like to call 
Homer,’ cannot be earlier than the ‘ninth 
century, 4 date to which English opinion also 
inclines, ‘The Odveep is attributed to a different 
poct and w comiderably later date. Here we 
are on speculative ground. “That the Odpsrey 
ie somewhat later than the Miad no one will 
deny; but Sentt’s linguistic teste sumgesta that 

the interval ia not great, and some of the features 
which Profesor Nilsson claims as indicating 
the Orientalixing period [iie. the late eighth 
or early seventh century) are sueccptible of a 
dilferent interpretation. Tt is worth notimg that 
the false yarns of Odysecus take him anly. into 
regiond familiar te Myocenacan commerce, An 
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the perpetual recurrence of Crete in reese 
inventions suggests that the poct was seeking 
insmiralion In the days when Achaian masters 
of that island raided the coasts of Lila ond 
Egypt. Nor does the frequent appearance of 
the Phoenicians necessarily indicate & late date. 
The excavations at Raa Shamra and Minct<!- 
BReida have shewn that the Greeks mast already 
in the fourteenth century have been famillar 
with the Semitic inhabitants of the Syrian 
constiand, * When the Greeks,” says Professor 
Nilson, (p. 496), again ‘ commurnced their sca- 
voymges, they were, of course, excluded from 
competing with the Phoenicians in the castern 
Mediterrancan.,’ Whenee. then comes the 
knowledge of this region which the Odjasey 
betrays, and why is Odysseus portrayed wa 
adventuring in it in company with one of these 
very Phoenicians? Like his pretended raid an 
Egypa, the situation, inappropriate jo the 
eighth or seventh century, is perfectly ii place 
in the thirteenth or twelfth, | 
These are acdictive topics; but enough, 
perhaps more than encugh, time has been 
un cantraversy. li retains to mention 
the account of Homeric language and style, a 
thumph of concise lucidity, the illuminating 
paralle) beaween. the organisation of the aiste 
as we find it in Homer and as we com reconstruct 
it from the data of Mycenac, and the corthading 
chapter on." Mythology | in Homes,” an analysis 
of the Trojan ' muthes" in the widest yemse. 
Here, ob we sheuilel expect, Professor Nilsson 
has-much to say that is valuable and weighty, 
and, incidentally, has a Cypro-Mycenaean vase 
of te highest interest to publsh. In the figure 
which stomds with the scalés before the chariot 
and itstwo occupants have we indeed a thirteenth- 
cen represmiation of Zeus? 11 wee alsnost 
Sp posi weobe true. Posilble to Cyprus it ls 
safer to suppode Egyptian: influence, and i Interpret 
the furure with the scales as the weigher of souls. 
Qn this and ther matters the classical scholar 
will do well to aequnint himscl! with Profraor 
Nilson’s opinions at first hand, 
H. L..G.. 


Hesiod, Works and Days. Exited by . Me 
Swttam. Pp. Ixvi+- of; London: 
een 1q32- 1or. Ga, 
ir, Sinclair's commented elition deserves 

Py " haeacake place at the side of those. of 

Mazen and Wilamowitz. [t iv intended mainly 

for classical students and will serve admirably 

the porpose of intrecducing them into the 
complex problems offered by this poem. The 

Introduction treaté the general problems in a 
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lucid and succinct manner, Very luminating 
is the author's discussion of the place of Heaiod’s 
poem in literature. Although the comparison 


with Horace's Sirmmes has been hinted at by 


othem, his exposition has @n original and 
persuading touch. Hesiod’s rile as a prophet 
of justice is well brought oot and hie lasting 
influence on the immexliately following ake iy 
proved by a valuable collection of passages from 
later writers, Concerning tho tradition .on 
Hested's life and death, S. docs little more than 
éollect and print the relevant passages. Probably 
he does not think it worth while to inquire into 
the entangted tradition and its svurces. For the 
fext he takes Reach's fundamental werk ss 
his Ihusis but lays more stress on the agreement 
between the manuscript classes Band: DD. 

S. is a wniterian and rejects rightly the 
attempts to diseci the poem, but [ canriot 


go so far with him as to include the Daya in 


the original poem. As I have stated ebewhere, 
the outlook is quite different. Instead of the 
purposeful observations of the phenomena of 
Nature in the Werks, the Days recommend the 
meticulous superstition of observing the ays 
of the Junar month, which very often will 
thwart the practical lessons of Nature. The 
Das: belong to another world than the Works, 
hut canna! be much later, The section om the 
Days adduces for comparison chiclly the very 
late Lunar, HW there ie any connexion, it ia 
a very fer-fetcherl one except for the general 
view onthe month's dava. Tt would be important 
to ransack the cunciform text in order 1 see 
if they offer any comparisons, For the lunar 
superstition must have come from Babylonia. 

The running commentary id generally speaking 
good and up to date, Philological questions 
and problems of text andl. traditien are treated 
wilh clrewmypection. and sud judomvent; 
a. special merit is that the numero technical 
matters are mcated Tully. ft tp much. to the 
purpose that full telernnces are. given to works 
and papers in which auch things are discus, 
There is no ceason to Quarrel with the author 
because the treats some things. more - brieily 
and others omre filly; 0 may, bowrver, call 
atiention to a few points. | 

V. gf. Birt's etymology of Basie from 
Bigw is imposible; the word is protably 

pre-Greek; ace Wackernagel, Sprantil. Unter 
dickyever ou Homer, pp, 200. 


V. 47. Our ideas are Fie igre 
Genesis, chi 9, vee IP-1g; Saiki, & iz 
uncdcrialle, 


V. 42. Greek peasants carried about. fire in 
the stalk to a giant. fennel (viei—) in journeys 


4 
down to the nineteenth century; sec Fraver, 
Grolden Rongh*, U1, p. 260. 

V.94. Lam sorry that the author transtates 
atta, by “box? without comnts. ‘The story 
how the carthenware vessel came to be a hox 
is told by Miss Harrison, FHS, xx, 1900, p. 99- 


V. of. ‘The question why the Hope remained 
kn the wide: haa given rise to an endless discussion 
because the poet has made himself guilty ofa 
confiaton of dhought, as 1 have tried to explain 
in Caomin, 1924, p. Gig. 1 may corroborate 
this by referring to Theognis, vv. gt, quoted 
hy the author on p. 24, “The setting 4 anther, 
for the other gods go to Olympus, Hope only 
remain, but the indertying idea is clearly 
the same, 


Vv, toa, Concerning the four ages | slick 


to ty explanation in Gaomon, toa4, Pp. Gry. 


The Bronze Age was given, for the people 
preserved the memory of a preceding thme in 
which tools and weapons werr of bronee, 
themelves living in an Iron Age. The idea of 
the deterioration of humanity was familiar 
from Homer-and strengthened by the hardships 
ofthe time. The series was completed by adding 
the twe other metols generally know, gold and 
silver, and the ald idea of a Land of Cockayne 
lent its colour to the picture, But as the Meroes 
were beld fn great. honour the degenerate 
Bronze Age was not a proper place for them, and 
aa evervbody knew that they lived in un age 
not foo Temnote, the necessity was felt to wttinbute 
@ teparate age to them, Henee the sequence 
of the scheme was broken up. The age before 
the present was divided into wo, the Bronze 
Age proper ami the Age of the Heroes. “There 
is no peed 00 derive the idea of uke Ages from 
farvign sources, 

WV. 160. The importance of this brief hint for 
the development of the Theban. cycle descrved 
ro be brought out; eee Robert, Ondipas, I, 
Et ft 

V. aga. There iso paper on the unportanee 
of acorm aa & nourishment in a hidden place 
and language: T. Segerstedt, Eiguden | Dodone 
The Oak-god ai Dedona), Leds Criversiters 

reskrift, 106, 1,1. 

Viaggi. unyastorn, “The recent discussion 
of the difficult problem of the epic! Zerdehnung’ 
(so ad v, 476) otight to have been noted. 

V. 423. Of course the height of the mortar 
is referred to, for the trunk is cut off eros-wise. 
If the fibres of the wood were transversal they 
would not stand the pestting. 

Vi 455; eebes deeds, obviously rich in 
regard of thoughts only, poor im acts. 

V. 54). Sacral regulitions have the same 
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preacription, and here as elsewhere m the Rules 
there i a commexion with the Pythagorean: 
Th. Wachter, Rrinteitmorschriften. it grivct, Aull, 
Pr fide | 
M.PON, 


Tlisden | tidlig graeak Kunst. By K. Fai 
Jouasoen, Pp. 17tj 42 hal-tone figures. 
Copenhagen: Povl Brauner, 19g4- 4 &r. 59- 

The title reealls Dr, Bulas’ Mfhusfrations antiques 

de (Ihade (reviewed in- JMS. 41,. P. 3015 

additions by Balas in Fos, 34), andl the ered 


‘eovered jain part the same; but while Dr. 


Bulas embraces the whole of antiquity, Prof. 
Johansen confines himself to early Greek art, 
down to the second quarter of the fifth century ; 
he studies the representation, which are mostly 
yase-pautings, im greater dewil than Hula, 
onic Toe! on to draw nTportant general con- 
chosiens. He finds that the Corinthian vase- 
painters of the end of the seventh century and 
the first half of the sixth shew remarkably close 
acquainance with the dliad/, and the Mid as we 
knowit. “Corning to Attica, be finds « difference : 
arenes from the Jijed cecur on Attic vases os 
early as the second quarter of the sixth century 
and even earlier; but it is not until the last 
quarter of the oontury that the painters seem to 
know the poem really well, Why is thi? 
Johansen finds the explanation in the words of 
' Socrates” in the pseudo-Platonic Mipperchas; 
Hipparchos son of Peisistratos "was the first to 
introduce the poems of Homer into Attica 
and to make the rhapsodes recite them. ot the 
Panuthenait festival, ..-' 

The book ia whal one would expect [rom the 
dothor of Vases sicyorters and Hod Punuder;: 
written concisely and clearly, angued quietly ancl 
neatly. There ore two questions, First, 4 it 
troc that che relation of the Attic vase-painter 
io the liad changes in the last quarter of the 
century? 1 think Johansen has made this out. 
One or two of his points may. be disputed, and 
the change tay be less abrupt than he suggests; 
Init crnough remains. Second, was the change 
due to Hipparchos? Or waa it thet, a time 
went on, the grander and profounder work 
began to stand away from the other epics with 
their situpler contrasts and (to judge from the 
fragments) wuder styic? Johansen weighs the 
= canara and makes a good cose for 

Apart from theomain theses there is. cruch in 
the book that ienew. One ofthe most important 
thine le the reinterpretation of the early vases 
with ‘ile Arms of Achilles.’ Johansen shews 
that the arms in the carly vases (not the late 
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archaic) are not the ' replacement" wet of the 
(Sth book, but. the original set, Hepliaistes-made 
like the other, brought the hero by "Thetis and 
her sisters before he left Phthia for Troy, “Thee 
is convincing, and may solve, aa the author 
urges, on ule difficulty in the Chest of Cypselus. 

Even where there is nothing novel in tic 


interpretation, the author's good sense andl sure. 


touch make him pleasant reading, It was 
essential for his purpose that he should examine 
all the older interpretations, and make op his 
mint what woe oettain, what only possible, 
what imposible, In doubt he excludes. The 
coluumm-krater by the Harrow Painter in 
Berlin (no; Baz on p. 164; AA, 18a, p. Ba) 
may ent Thetts and Achilles: Johansen 


objects thot ' Thetis is not winged elaewhere, 


and wes accompanied on the occanon {7 10, po) 
by her sitters," But that the paintershould omit 
the sisters and restrict hia picture to the two 
chief perso, would be natural at al] times; 
and he gives Thetis wings because that. im- 
mediately shews her divine and makes the 
subject unambiguous; the Londen cup Et; 
(Gerhard, Jrinkschalen, pl. D) probably re- 
presents Achilles and Memnon with Then and 
Eos, and both femmes are winged... Still, alter 
all," possible not certain * is true enough. 

In anather place the conclusion is certain, 
‘ur there ie an argument joo tiany: Joharem o 
right to substitute Diomedes for Achilles in the 
interpretation of the Acropolis fragment Grae! 
646 (hia fig. 94): and the women will be 
Athena and Aphrodite; bur the scale-pattern 
can hardly indicate an acgis, for, hrvt, it appears 
on the tower part of Atheno’s peplos as well os 
on the upper, and secondly, it is found im other 
figures that cannot be Athena (eg. Groef, 
pl.ag) ’ 

Oore he is not-severe enough (pp. a9 and 445): 
the pelike by Hermonax in Para (G 374: 
CV. WL Id, pl.g5, 1¢ and 6) is och teatored 
fee Ait, pe got, ma. tg); the two figures on the 
tight of the obverse are now female. but I 
dare say. they were- male before the restorer 
took them in hand, | 

The Oxford Priam fragment (p. 73) still 
seen carly 1e me; and Payne tells me that he 
would put it raiher before the middle of the 
century than after, As to the vase in Lerpsic 
(p- 73, note 3), T have no. memory of it, only an 
old pote:—' fragments; probably of an ovoid 
nevk-amphora; not far from “Tyrrhenian 5 
Priam and Achilles on one aide, frontal chariot 
onthe other’ Let ws hope it will turn up after 


all. | 
In the Edinburgh Iekythos p, 7a UBSA. 11, 
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po. tt) T took the thing on ‘the left of Priam tw be 
nota candelabrum but Priam's stalf, knobbed 
and flower-topped, which ‘he Icts fal) aa he 
rushes forward with outatretched arms. 

Acropolis 1194 (Graef, pl. 67), mentioned on 
p: Ay, might represent Peleus bringing his bride 
to Chiron, as in the Palermo stammes by tue 
Retlin painter (Inghirami ME. pl. t7-8). 

Add Rumpf, Chalk. Vo p.-t70, to the biblio- 
graphy of the Boston vase p. 60, p. 156, no, 14 6, 
and Fig,.i3, The Munich amphora 1401 (4<. 
(O44, pl. GF; see ASA, 92) might be cited as o 
forerunner of the Wiirzburg amphora with. 
Ajax and Hector ip, gf and p. 155, Bo; FR. 
pl. tog). The Delon cup in the Cabinet des 
Meédailies wiih the signature of Euphronios 
ip. ty and p. 654.00. 8b), ill described by De 
Ridder, is ta be augmented hy 653, which.adds 
the head and breast af Odysseus, and by 2 small 
fr. marked L 41 in pencil, which joins the tree- 
fraement and gives part of the tree, of Odysseus" 
chlamys, and of his spear. Baton p. 163 i in 
Angers (RA. 1425, t p- 49), Boog (Millinges 
ALUM, pl 4) in Lord Elgin’s. collection at 
Broomall. j. DB. 


Ancient Architecture= a CGormmeutary in 
Verso. By Cursree H. Jones. Pp. xvi + 
20; 149 iiverrations. London; Batsford, 

__1933-. 134 . 

"This postluumeus book te a lively summary in 
deggercl rhyiie of the history of ancient archi- 
tecture down to the reign of Constantine. 
The author is well-informed and in the Greek 
and Romaw parts, at all events, his errors of 
fact are few aml trivial, The verse i poor at 
its best, and drops to such lines. as 


' Or from the land of (former) Prohiiation, 
Where sentiment and “pash” are not 
mamisa.," 


The auther has Ulutrated the text with many 
small drawings of somewhat coarse quality, 
winch shew litte feeling for classical form, and 
also with mata, chronalogival tables, and a good 
glossary covering medieval a4 well as anckent 
architecture. | 

D.. 5. R. 


ielischen Aphrodite. By Cits, Bunxen- 
peng. Pp. gz; 16 plates and g5 figures. 
‘Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. 
How various the problems which a study of 
ihe Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles involves, 
and how thoroughly they may be explored, can 
be seen from. ibe summary given at the beginning 
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of Professor Blinkenberg's hook, which incorpor- 
ates the results of many years work. A detailed 
catalogue of the full-ciged replicas i i@ included ; 
‘but human courage & not Hitless. and even 
B. has stopped short of a full catalogue of the 
statuettes, thuugh be scerme to knew mat of 
them, and fins wed the evidence of several, 
To gain an idea of the Cnidian you must start 
with the Roman coins on which reproductions 
of it appear, and fromi them you can pass to 
copirt in the round, As in ony long series uf 
copies, the differences of execution, of detail, 
and sometimes more serious differences still, 
raise and may eventually help toscttle the whole 
difficult question ofthe method by which copies 
were made in antiquity. hey range from the 
universally familiar statue in the Vatican, a 
Roman copy, now at length freed from its 
immodest drapery of zinc, io the well-koown 
Kaufmann head. and the Icss-known fragment 
of its body (this, a free Hellenistic version, from 
Tralle, ts ont « slightly smaller scale than most 
of the copies, and it therefore seems @ pity to 
perpetuate in figures 2:and 4 and plate 2 its 
erroneous combination, in a cast, with the body 
of the Vatican sintue, which B. hire! {deplores}. 
In a class apart comes 4 fiagment on plate 15, 
found by Newton at Cnidus imelf, and now in the 
British Museum. Few can dobt that it is of 
fourth-contury workmanship, and its freahness 
and strength make the other copies look very 
peor indeed, But a contemporary replica of 
the Aphrodite, in the round, dedicated im 
Cnidus, is almost unthitikable: therefire Lesa 
fragment ought to be part of the original : 

seomm the logical argument. “There are susie 
objcciions 1 it, Oné is thar the Cnidinn 
perlabed in the burning of the Laweion at 
Constmantinopte in 476 a.n. But, as B. points 
out, the writer who made this statement thought 
that Praxiteles was a native of Cnidus, that 
Pericles dedicated the Olympian Zeus, and that 
Lysippm worked with Bupalos on the archaic 
Hera of Sanvs: ii in not perhaps fair to count 
against hit the six-foot Athena by Dipainos 
and Skyllia, for the emaragdusal which it was 
made was not emerald (Wainwright in Palestine 
Quarterly, Jan. 1944, p. 42 f.). B, conjectures 
that, In fact, the statue atood in ite shrine at 
Caudus #0 long as the old religion was powerful 
mnongh to safeguard it, and then fell victim w 
the hanuner of some zealous Christian. Why 
then is the fragment in the British Museum nat 
the ortgmal? B.'s: answer ie that it is nest 
sculpture in the round. He would have ita 
nather free contemporary copy of tie Aphrodite, 
from‘ a rebef, of the background of which, he 
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thinks « small part atill remains at ihe side of the 
neck. “Thin is just possibile, but I find 14 difficult 
to believe that the sheer surface ot the back of the 
head was destined to le act against w hack- 
ground, or altcrnanvely was the actual back of | 
the relicftlub iteclf, which would thus be imuch 
tod thin, There is, of course, un obvious 
parallel to wuch high relief at this time in the 
sculptured drums and piers of the Ephesian 
Artemision, and the fine fragmetita of an amecon 
of fifth-eentury type fron ene of these reliefs, 
in the Britisli Miseurm (JAS. a4, p. By, fig. 10) 
and at Vienna, shew thar such fourth-cenwury 
relie-eculptore were not unwilling to reproduce 
free statues dedicated not long before. Certainly 
the rnther less finished surfaces at the wides of 
the neck in. the Cridian fragment call for some 
éxplanition. Perhaps they were covencd by a 
veil gain the head Irom Chios at Boston: per- 
haps the fragment doce not represent Aphrodite 
at allt it may be Pereephone; and it was indeed 
found in the temenas of the infernal deities. 
Best theti at present to regurd it as pot being an 
exact replica of the Praxitelean Aphrodite. It 
docs not cormespond in the direction of the hair 
with any other copy, though it docs exit 
fairly near in this particular, as B. points out, 
to the earliest reproduction of the head-of the 
Aphrodite on Cridian coins, and to ahead in the 
Vatican: the latter, however, has po claim to be 
comidered o truer copy than any other, and if 
the authority of these two pieces of evidence ia to 
be acerpted, we must assume not only that the 
tradition of all the other marble copies went 
ottray somewhere (a possibility WH the statue 
was never cast and a single misleading copy 
served aa model for them all) but also that the 
evidence of all the later coins of Gnidua which 
repreduce the statue—and these do agree reasons 
ably well with each other—is to be flatly rejected. 
That is hardly a possibility. 

In an appendix are discused, among other 
interesting matters, those primitive images, 
ulumately of Cypriote origin, one of whose 
gestures wor perpetuated, though not with is 
original meaning, in the Prasitelean statues ane 
the pictures of the unique sinth-century statue of 
this type at Orvieto, poorly published before, 
arc moitwoluable, (nahort, an important book. 

B.A. 


Ans der Wait dee Pergamonaltars. By 
Hast Ennai Stim. Pp. i975, ; Siam 
in text and one oti cover. Berlin: Heinvich 
CANE 5. 50m, 

This is a popular account of the Hellenistic: 

Age i) is more. somantic and picturesque 
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aspect, intended for visitors to the Pergamon 
Museunt at Berlin. They will fied ip hard 
going: itis confiierdly written, and novimproved 
by analogies trom European tistory Ulustrative 
of Grundfragen. der Weligesckichte. Good hall- 
tones, though some too «mall, with «a high 
proportion of unusinal views ar subjects, Including 
a Gandharan fragment not published a 
A. W. 


Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina. [iy 
Aanotn Scuoner. (iitombuler Forschungen, 
Band 2.) Pp. riz; 96 plates, 45 figures in 
text, Haden bei Wien: Ruelalf M: Rohrer, 
199g, 26m. | 

An adequate publication of the last pretentious 
Greck frieze hos long been needed and this 
volume is more than adequate: the description 
seams exhaustive and the collotypes reproduce 
on the architecture shows that the Lagina Heca- 
teum belongs to the group of Hermogenes’ 
temples, though a few years later than the 

Artemisium of Magnesia or the Temple of 

Apollo at Alabanida; it is thus dated in the: Last 

quarter of the second century wc. The theary 

that the frieze was later than the building 
rested largely on an Auwgustan fnecription 
associated with the friexe of the altar, « work 
obyiouly contemporary with that of the temple: 
the inscription ia now proved to have come from 

a different altar and the two friezes are ascribed 

to the end of the second century, like the temple. 

They therefore fit into their logical place in the 

development of Hellenistic sculpture, for some 

slabs represent the last efforts of the Pergamene 
school of exaggerated naturaliim, while others 
express the Late Hellenistic interest in linear 
design, The detailed comparison with relied 
eliewhere should, when generally digested, 
assist to place many a minor work of art and 
already gocs far to clear up the history of this 
transition, ‘Che mext step should be the corela- 

Hon of Dr, Schober’s materia! with the Autiec 

sculpture of the following two generations, 

especially the remains at Eleusis, ond that 
might elucidate the Greek share in the creation 


Pus WW, Lo 
Protokorinthischs Vasen. by H. G. G. 
Tayvne: (Bilder Grischischer Wuien, |‘ edd, 


Reaziey and Jacosstuan, Heft 7.) Pp, 4: 

92 plates. Berlin: H. Keller, 1939. 16m: 
An admirable and very welcome addition 
to this excellent sencs. The Illustrations are 
well chosen. and very good indeed. “Particularly 


St 


valuable are Plate g. (Toronto Krarer);. Mate § 
(Pyxis from the Argive Heracum); Plate 11, 


5 (Boston Centauromachy); Plate ts 
(Toulouse Oenochoe); Plate 16  [Brimsels 


Pyos). 

Perhaps even more valuable are the Enlarge- 
toents uod Drawings. Enlargement :—Pluoe 
9, 33 Plate 16, 5-6: Plate i1, 2 (Boston Cente 
auromachy); Plate 21, 24 (Berlin Gentmaure- 
machy); Plate 24, 19 {Berlin Lion Arvhallos}; 
Plate 23, gy, and 28, + and = (Chigi Vasr), 
Drawings :—Plate &, 1 (Argive Heraeum Pyxis: 
4 mew recomiruction of the amament on the 
bose}; Plate to, c; Plate 1, ¢ (Boston Gontuure- 
machy); Plate 14, ¢;. Plate 18 (Aegina frag- 
mente: an improvement on Neerscorinthia 
Plate 6); Plate 69, 1and a; Flave 3,1 (Berlin 
Centauromachy); Plate go, 9 and g. Add to 
these the iMustrutions of sherds from the Heracunp 
at Perachora (Plates 19, 5: 24, 1 and 2; 96, 4; 
92,9), @ pleasing foretaste of the publication of 
that site. 

The drawites are particularly good and 
vastly different fram: the average “ author's 
dhawings”" in many archacological books. 

Mr. Payne's text consisiy of a concise and 
careful analysis of the six phases of Prorocorin- 
thian vase painting. Origins, debts, development 
and, more important, character [emphasived by 
” conparison with Rhodian) are all well 


‘discussed. There is to one better qualified to 


do this than Mr. Payne, and the resule ba, for 
the archaeologist, an authoritative summary of 
Pretocorinthian art, and for the historian, @ 
valuable decumerit of the cultural development 
of Corinth in the cighth arid seventh centuries ie 

Those historians who still regard the seventh 
century sa a dark and barbarous period, or ay 
an empty stage, well suited for the wanton 
display of their sceptical ingenuity in coritroaversy, 
will doubtless find this book littl 1o thei taste 
But perhaps it is too much to hope that they will 
read it. | 

The following points scem to call for comment: 

P. 20, Ghronologival Table. The Refined 
Geometric, which succeeds Protocorinthian 
Geometric proper, atill holda the field ,. 7344.0. 
at the date of the foundation of Svracise. “The 
alecnce of vases of the Early Grienralising 
ityle froma what seem to be the earlicst qravrs 
at Syrocusc and Megara Hybloew perhay s 
indicates the date of ¢, 725 mc. for the beginning 
of that wyle, ‘This is more precise than Mr. 
Payne's second half of the eighth ootury, 
but it is perhaps a vicious precision, Fle hus 


ahiewn |. Necrorormithia, Pp. 5) that the arvballos 


is a Creto-Cyprint shape and - emphasised 


88 
the carly Cretan influence from ¢. 750 8.0. 
onwards on Provwcorinthian. Consequently 


the Early Orientalising style, inv the-mider scree 
of the phrase, can be dated, as itis in his Chrono- 
logmeal “Table, from ¢ 730 fc. onwards. 
Nevertheless, 11 ia worth emphasisim that there 
ii # penod, ¢. 790 BG. to 6. 725 Bac, when. the 


linear style is supreme, and that striefly Grient+ 


aliing vasea do not appear side by side with 
itil) cs 725. Bc | 

Pore. “The tefinement of Protecorinthian 
Geometric into the delicate Protecorinthion 
linear sivle, & 750 Bc, perhaps deacrves more 
euphaas and elaboration than Air. Payne has 
had space to give torit. Al) that ia churacteristic, 
perhaps even all that ds good, in Protocorinthian 
vate panmiting 1 foreshadowed in thit refinement. 
Tt enabled the artet to maintain huis poe when 
he came ato contact with the new and exciting 
ort of the East. His taste amd eye liad been 
chastened by the linear tradition, and he seldom 
or never fell into the Elizabethan exuberance 
of his contemporaries in the rev of Greece. 
Vi is true that his models came to him already 
ence tamed and Hellenised by the artists of 
Crete, but the aheer excellence of Protocommthian 
int the «¢uceectling period i due more to the 
genius of the Corinthian artist and bis chaste 
and austere tradition, than to ine once tamed 
modela. And, further, os Mr. Payne shews, 
Cretan trocdels—once tamecd Orientalisem—were 
iken, tot fouls de meer, bot From * comecicnie 
predilection * for (Cretan work, 

P01, nofe 4. tis perhaps worth noting that 
the majority of Mr. Payne's list of Oriental works 
from Qorinth belongs to the period after 650 tc. 
Only the Phoenician bowl, the tridarhna shell [ ?) 
and the PreSaite-scarats from the Heracum 
at Perachora can certainly be referred to the 
period ¢, yur. 640 B.0., when ‘Cormtlian art 
wai most impressionable ane) Cretan inftaenee 
On it At its strongest. But this docs not weaken 
the validity of his argument. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Malia § — 
Rodi, Museo Archeologico dello Spedale 
dei Cavalieri di Rodi i. Ty Givito JAcorr. 
Pp. 96; §0 plate. Milan ond Rome: 
Bestetti and “Tuminelll, 1995. gol, 

Saniples of ihe vases recently discovered by 

Dr. Jocom and hw predecessors ny the island of 

Rhodes : East Greek of various fabrics, Corinthian, 

Laronian, and Attic, 

Camiran. IT Dh, pl. 4, 2-3 and 5, and pl, 5 
this the omechor on which deanetiing ‘ivan 
nn the style happens: the animals come to gnps: 
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the sphinx wrings the goose's neck: and the 
accom Ronee (PL. 4a3)—is surely not * flecing 
screaming,’ but had already had its neck wrung. 

Fikellura. Il I, pl. 4, another unique East 
Greek vase. ‘The warrior ahould be Ares. 

Fe D, Pl. 2, 1-2 snot Laconian, but an 
Attic * Droop cup," of the same easy ae TT He, 
pl. 16, g and [Tl Ele, pl. 27, 13 see Ure in 
JS. 54, p. 58, no. 18. 

Itt F, pl a. This # one of the many vases 
here published that are discused by Jacobsthal 
in hie long and valuable review of the first two 
volumes of Clara Rhodes (GGAL 1039, pp. t-ab). 
Lr. Jacopi has:not had the opportunity of con- 
wulting this stucky 

IM F, pl. 2, 4:9 not Ionian but Artic, and is 
placed in the Komast group hy Payne (WC. 

Ps 197, HO. gO), 

mn He, pl. 2, 22 the device a dolphin. nota 
fh. PL 4, 3,9, the maenacd has crotalu in her 
hands, Pl. 6, by the Madrid painter (BSR. 11, 
p. 7) add the bydria Athens 964, Gc. 764). 
Pl. 7. 9-4: Jacobethal point out, in the review 
quoted above (p. 42), that this an East Greek 
inutation of Attic style. PL 8 1: Polyxens and 
Trulos. PL g, a, by the Swing painter (see 
ASA. xxxii). Pl. ao, 4, the "govane" hat a 
great beard, Plaid, 5, Herakles, PU. 1-19: 
the olpe seems to have been a favourite shape in 
Rhodes. Ploo15, 1, the thing in the exergne 
46a drinking-horn, Pl. 15, 2: the design is 
connected somehow with thar of the late Douris 
ny in Boston (Hartwig pl. 74-5: Pfubl fig. 470), 

Pl. 16, 1; Tor parallels see Jacobsthal's review, 
p- 7 PL. 16, 3, 4 Droop cap (Ure, FHS. 52, 
p. 62, nov. 67), Pl, 16, 4, no doubt local as 
Jacopi says; ace also Jucobsthal’s review, p. io. 
Pl. 17, 1, a Droop cup (Ure, FHS. 52, p. 65, 
mo. go). Pl. iB, 2: a lip-cup with onuual 
decoration—in the handle-cone instead of on the 
lip: mentioned in JAS. 42. p.183. PL 14, 1-2: 
East Greek imitation of Artic black-figure, 
about 340 Wc, 

Ate rf Ine, Poa, ¢ ie by the Cleveland 
painter (sec my Fan-Maler, p. ial. Pl. 1, 2: 
for the reading of the gesture see Jacobithal’s 
review, p. ig, Pl, by the Pig painter, PA, 4, 
imitation of the Niohid painter, 

Dr, Jacopi has spoilt us We have come io 
lonk forward to = new work of his:asan event: 
each volume of Glare Riodoy be been a torasarn 
of new nod impertant, sometimes surprising, 
material: published with ample details, with 
Copious and excellent illustrations, and with a 
ESS Pronmpiies rare ores. 2 CRAVE, 
even in his dw country, It i therefore sur- 
what disappointing te find that every sifyle vase 
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iu this volume of the Corpus, with the exeeption 
of nine common Cypriot vasea not ever found 
in Rhodes, has been published before. Evi- 
dently it iv another fascteule of Corer; but the 
Cot furs 34 nol, perhaps, an end in iteelf, 

Tt may be argued that the four volumes of 
(larn Rhodes, with tbe: balysca volume of the 
Anuar, coat, way, £25, whereas the game vases, 
when they shall all have been published in the 
Corgus, wil] be available for half or a third of 
that sum, Yes: but Clore Raodsy contains a 
mast af precious infurmation that will not be 
found in the Corfur—the situation of the tomb, 
the tomb-groups, the reproductions of the 
objects (not vases) found in conjunction with 
them, The stucent will be forced te revert to 
the origmal publications ; while ihe money 
spent on repetita maght have been devoted to 
making known some fraction of the vast wealth 
af wnpublished material in Italian collections. 

. DB 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: United 
Sintes of America 4 = tha Robinson 
(Collection, Baltimore, Md,,1. fy Davin 
Moone Ranveox, with the assuiance of 


Many W. MeGanen, 38 pp.,.g8 plates. 
Combridge, Mass: Harvard Utniversiry 
Press, 1934 35. 


This contains the earlier vases aod fragments 
in Prof. Robinson's collection, down to the end 
ofthe Avie bE; and the white vaies. PL, 7 is 
aad to have been found with Mycenean vases and 
colled LOH. CT, tnt it ie surely a Corinthian 
kotyle af the sixth century. PL. a4, 9. seems 
Corinthian not Borotion, pL om, 4 Erruscan not 
Italiote, Pi. 15, 4: tien is the thing mentioned 
in Ar, ack, qzo, eciapy- is known from Ar. Fr. 
561 Kock, In the literature on Camuiran wines 
ip- FA) Miss Price's Clossifnation’ is “oritted = 
Zervos’ Rhedss is of course some compensation. 
Here and elsewhere the author gives references to 
the dither fascicules of the Copp in which vaees 
of the various fabrics are published: mich lists 
may conceivably save the reader a line trouble, 
but only if they are complete; and here Ondird, 
Cambridge, and the Cabinet dea Mednillea are 
omitted, FL ory ia a good bvedria. but it is 
Attte, oot Chalcidinn; for the-aryle we-may 
compar; such wases as Lanton 97.7-2:.9 
(CF. pl. 35, 0), the -Brussels-Louvre plaque 
re 5%, Beilage bo, or. AM) and on amphorn 

of Panathenaic shape in Bonn (A,. frontal 
chariol, B, honemen with a tripod between), 
Jo spite of Rumypl's great work, there seem to be 
game confusion about Clialeidian (ch. FHS. 
47, fp t48)> and 0 trot thar the “unpublished 
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Chalcitlian amphora at Princeton’ i¢ mot the 
Attic vase mcptioned, and one side published, 
in ASA. xxxii, Perseus cannot be wearing o 
cuirast; nor con the rosette om his chitom be 
' mealt to represent the kibisis or pouch in which 
Perseus carries Media's bead,” for what would it 
represen then in Herakles*’ chitoo {Pfulil, fie. 86), 
of in Peneus’ chiton when his bet is Poured 
his shoulders (Pfubl, fig. 4fa)? Pi. to, t: an- 
other good vase: the inscriptions do mot come 
out clear in the photographs, and the meter 
pretation ag ““Epw i fpyow oF “Emep tear" 
stoma highly jimprobahle, especially mi the 
figures. are male. Pl. 1a, ¢: the cups mentioned 
In JHS. 49, p.265 are oot of thisshape. Fi; 20 
and.pl. 22, 4 two cups by the same hand are in 
‘Thebes (ASA, 14, pl, a; BAA tors, p, 253) ane 
New York [o5: 78. 83). Robimon rightly 
comparcs a kotyle in Ny Carlaberg (Poulsen, 
Veses grees, figs, 25-6); which & by: the same 
painter as the Athens kotylal 698 (OC. B11) aod 
433 (OC, foo) and the Athens cup 445 (OG. iiga’. 
Pi. 22, § must be Bocotian, az Robinson suRgCaa 
in the text. Pl, oo, 9 ancl pl. as: this vigordus 
kotvie, with a good cart on It, belomes io the 
class collected by Mingaxzint under the name of 
the Heron painicr (Vast Gartellam, pp. 47y-t4): 
not all the vases in his list. are by ane hand, lowe 
roughly there ia ome sound painter and a mumber 
of hacks; the Robinson koryle is by the sound 
painter, whe did many Ickythoi as well as 


kotylal, and other years aa well, for lostaee 


Athens tqa62. On pl. 25, a signed Niccstheme 
wophora tent to the collection, Robinson 
observes that tlicre ore only two of thee in 
America—a tribute to the gol qoute of American 
collectors. The necksamphora pmiblished in 
pl. 2d, ploy, t,and pl, qo, 9 ie the mame ag that 
lormerty in the Peck collection (rule caf, no. 145) 
and assigned jo ihe Antimenes painter in FAS. 
47, P. #3, no. to. The restorations are pot 
given in the text; the chief is Herakles’ r. thigh 
with mont of the knee. ‘On the bage NEGF: 
this moy be an ancient graffiro—eer ie un- 
doubtedly a Greck word; but I think [ ought to 
paint -oal that Mr, W. EL, Young has the pretty 
fancy Of imserihing veo on the vases he restores ; 
and | happen 1 remember that this vase passed 
through his hands: Pl, 90.2 iz correcth: assioned 
to the Amtimencs painter, Four fragmentary 
Panathenaic ainphorar, with. limerptions, are 
figured in pll gt These cannot strictly be 
saicl to * marrow the gap between won Brauch. 
itch's 570 and 366: a:c,," because that gap has 
never been accepted, arid wae disproved by 
Norman Gardiner in sore (FHS. 42, p. 179), 
Radleff in the same year, Eduard Schmidt in 
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ie? Piuhl, iti to29, The exact dates given in 
the icxt Test On Iwo uncertain sssiimptiom: 
first, that the attitude of the inscribed stones 
towarda ithe onic alphaber holils for vases; 
secondly, that the iescribed panothensics are 
al) attual prizes ieee Mingazzini, Castellani, 
p gga “The Robinson amphorac bear some 
resemblance to thatomy Leningrad, Ad. mis, 
fp. a7 | comnot see anything of ihe Acheloms 
painier ¢ither in pl. 34 or m pl.s35: ph 45 & 
akin 10 the work of the Antumencs painter. 
‘The linn-slayer in pl. 94 is said te be the Megarian 
hero Mkathoca rather than Herakles: because 
he is using a sword, But, first, it doesn’t look 
like aaword at all; and secondly, if it is, Herakles 
often attacks the lion with « ¢word (see Luce in 
AFA. 1.916, p. 469); and look at the bf amphora 
in the Villa Giulia, Mingezzini, Castelfant, pl. 
rR Herakies with Athona and folaos;- below 

the lion a beut eword: the lion was Stpotres 
mBtew wal yoke, and Merakles ini one versicet 
must have toed the sword first, as he ons 
the bow fist in Apollodorog. ‘he new stam. 
not by the Gerus painter in London (Aahn, 
Schiller, pl. go) hoa also been supposed to 
repreant mot Herakies brut Alkathoos; tut a 
young Herkles is perfectly posible at this 
period (ar! thie wae his first Labmir!; and so is 
a Herakles ina chitont Olvinpia gives sufficient 
warrant for both. Pl..g7, 1, pl..97, 2, ple a7 3s 
pl, 98, 1, pl. 98, 2 are all dated too carly, and 
can hardly belong to the sixth century. ‘The 
best af the bf Tekytho is pl. 97, 4. with @ unique 
subject; whoever the youth may be: “Taras 
rather than Acton—Attic vase-pamiicrs must 
often, have seen Tarantine coim—but uncertain, 
The second dulphin-rider need not, belong 10 the 
main picture; may be @ picture by hinwelf 
Linwre F 9665 i by (he same hand (Pattier, pl. 
86: Phot. Alinari 2972), 1); cf. also the Hya- 
kinthos lekythos in Berlin (Neugebauer, pl. 98, 1). 
Pl..997 this tecalle the three larger white Jekythoi 
Athens roaz) (CF. IM Je, pl. 3, 3 and 5), Brieels 
A toan (CV. IT Jb, pl. 2, 4) and Oxford 267 
(Gardner, pl. ai, ': much restored), perhaps 
alg the Glaulon Irkyihoe Adhems 1828 (CF. 
fit Yb, pl. 2,8). Phage, ps the repainis are mot 
given in the text. PL yi, i is by Buschor's Bird 
painter, ‘The grownup & oa woman (hair, 
eatring) and probably had a chiten. It is not 
clear from the photogrmph how much of pl. 41,2 
i modern, but the drapery of the woman, the 
youth's alabastron (if it ts anything like what 
appears on p. 44),and the * Eros with butterfly- 
wings, mud be dur to retouching. Pll. 44 ond 
40: itis not easy to make out the style from the 
publication, a¢ pl, 46 is @ oolour-plate and pl. 43 
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is motamach hetter, the whole outline of Charon 
having been gone over with a pen. I[ have 
photogmple of the vase taken before it was 
daubed op, ond these give more of the drawing 
and a diffrent notion from the coloured plate. 
Charon was bearded. The figure on the right 
wears 5 himation, so cannot be, at this period, 
Hermes. 1 don't think the vase can be by the 
Reed painter, Pl. 44-57 there is a repainted 
erack through the woman's eve, aml in the 
youth eye, mouth, the jower part of the nose and 
part of the hair are modem, ‘About 950° 
is too early, The carity pl. af is not Attic; 
Payne proumnices: it Corinthian, no doubt 
Jj. D. B, 


Martin von Wagner-Museum dor Univer- 
witht Wiirzburg : Grischische Vasen. 
By Eewer Lasciorz.. | wol. text, 75 pp.; 
254 pll, in-@ vols: Munich: Obernetier, 
rpy2. | 

The Wiirebung collection of vases is one of 
the richest in Germany; sumribers nearly a 
thrsand, includes famous amasterpicces. Tt in 
& good thing that the catalogue hms been 
entrusted to a master of the subject like Prof. 
Langlotz. 

Every vase is figured, where necessary in 
heveral Views, and often with full-size details. 
Occuinmally ane might wish that the repainte 
had been removed; but the fault is less grave 
than it would be in some collections, for the 
condition of the vaset i generally speaking 
goal, 

The text is ample withoul being diffise; the 
stylistic comparisons are apt: there are new 

opininns—refreshing and sometimes provocative, 
Two tendencies sury be noted: to detach from 
the massof Avtic and attribute to minor fibrics 
wud to redate.. These are matters on which 
the author hes a special right to be heard: for 
his Biidhowrschufen has proved his feeling for 
local characterimics, and his Zetheninnung bs 
one of our chief guides wo the chrondlogy of 
archaic ort. Thr dating of the: fraliote vases 
seriis on the early side; but the chronology 
of Ttaliote is pot firmly evtablished in dewjl— 
there are few fixed dates—and will bear recon- 
sideration. 

The notes that follow join issue with Dr, 
Langlotz on some mostly minor points: uy is 
natural in a work that ranges over nearly the 
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whole field of waee-painting. Thert ore. also 
some references to articles that have appeared 
‘since the text was written. 

6g: the knob in such lids is perhaps thought 
ofas the horse's drinking-treaigh ; cf. facobathal, 
Gay, VF. pl. to, fig, qGa? 4G: ‘girl's few’: 
Gorgon'’s lee? 154: another af the same clus 
in Oxford, sce CV. TED, pl. 8, 9, and Miss 
Price's text. 1396:. these are ItaleCorinthion 
according to Payne in CV, Oxford, p. 94. 158: 
these Corinthian according to the same, ibid. 
p: 73: 264, the Phineus cup: in JHS. 47, 
p. 232, | was referring to the bird jn the Diomysos 
picture. For the attitude of the satyr on the 
chariot-pole ef. the Leuvre cop G88 (Pattie, 


pl. ga musprinted Gq). 166: against the thing 
between the cocks being « bowl, Munich, S.-H. 
pl, 19, 994. 


ot7g: for the style cf.-909, 1773) very close 
to the Oxford vase CV. UL H, pl. oo. 182: 
by the same hand, the neck-amphorac Berlin 
bBso (Gerhard, ECV. pl. 5-6, 9-4). Munich 
she (]. 644: compared by Lj), Worzhure 200, 
St. Louis (Cerberus: quoted by L on Wirr- 


bang #63), the amphora Munich tgia; cf alec. 


Wiirzburg 20g and Toronto go2, 4997: deleie 
the alpha before 2... pe. to6: ch the Ny 
Carlsberg vase Poulsen, Vases precs; figs. 14-5) 
for which see oti 966. 1993 by the same hand, 
Cant. Spencer-Churchill’s neck-amphora. with 
the Struggle for the Tripod (Cut. Sothady, Dee. 
19, 1927) pl.6,.2); ch also. Toronto 307. gon. 
and @og: ee tis, oq: the scoomd insect. 
quest be nomsener like the peat, Bop: near the 
Acheloos painter, 213: the same subject on o 
bf neck-amphora im the Galiutin collection, 
and anoiber that was recently in the amarket 
(Spink), 225 and 216; near the Achrloow 
painter. 220: by the same, London B 268 
(CV. pl. 66,9); gaa: cf. also London 8.275 
(CV. pl 68, 6). eae: ef. Toronto go (Rohin- 
om, Pl. 49). agi: JHS, 52, p. 199, Phryne 
painter, 244: ci. the lost Gerhard AV. pl 
202, 244; the driver is hardly Hermes. 244, 
245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 251, £59, 269,905; I 
treat all these in on article 10 appear in ASA, 
42; some of my comparisons have bren antici- 
pated by L.. a5u: the artut has given Dionysus 
satyr's car by mistake. 266: Peleus and Thetis 
rather thon Zeus an Hera? 2fiy is in the 
manner of the Lyatppides painter, as L-suggested 
in LBS. p. 40, rather than from his hand; wery 
like c67 the mastot soi, and the ampliora of 
Panathensic shape Lomlon Bot (CV. pl 48), 
2q7:0 on the pertnence of this lid to 407, tec 
Aleopirada+Mairr, fi. 25. gog: sce alto ABS, pi, 42, 
$12: by the painter of Munich ¢7og; his other 
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works, liydrial Munich tyor, 1697, amd 169g 
Tithingen Dao, Copenhagen pot, Thorvaldsen 
74, Aberdeen 646, Louvre F ago, 939: assigned 
to the Ames painter m JHS, 51, p. ats, DD, 
q4a¢ Ondford 226 is by the same hand. 345 
anid to be * from the same workshop as 946": 
iam't 947 meant? a46: cf 444 and Munich 
Wot. 47: ‘samo workshop a9 944°: 945 
meant? 94i: cf, 349; Oxford rq08. 4504 is 
int the sam style as both. 95) and 952 seem 
to'go together, 459: replicas in Thebes (ASA, 
1 pl rs; b) and London (1926. 4-17. ¥: 
the inscr., Mefec, seems modern): I take ithe 
head to be female, and the vases to be Rocotian: 
q66: hy the Rycroft painter, so called from on 
amphors once in the Rycroft collection, now 
in. the Spencer-Churchill (Apollo and woman; 
goddess mounting chariot): other works of his, 
amphora: Boston 98.919, London B 145, 
Vienna Clest, 225, Tarquinig RC 5165, Fauia 
74, bydriaj Mimich 1720 and Haniburg i917, 
476, neck-ainphora Ny ‘(Carlsherg 2655, plaque 
Acropolis 2360. got, ace 267. 406: FFES. 52, 
p. 209; 419-16;: Ure in JAS. 52, pp. 45 ff. 
416: * Kretschmer conjectures an erotic mean- 
ing’: the reading given t¢ Ucichs’, not Kre- 


schmer’s: what Kretechmer says (ps, 99) is * 1 


this has any meaning at all, it is an indelicate 
ane, “Phe imcriptions foost be nonsense (soc 
V. Pol, p, 4. nete ¢ and FAS, 50, p. fe}: what 
would wae’ hdl #e of mean, ever if that 
were what is written.on the cup, and it je nor? 
qa7: as Cambridge 61 (CP. pl. 28, 2). gan 
and 450! TD dreat these, and the cas they be- 
lomg to, in a fortheeming number of Metr, Mei 
St, and try to show. that they are Attic, 4527 
Heidelberg Broup (FATS, Lr |e ath, Wik; Bi. 
4568: .L. tightly compares a hydria in New 
York; the amphora. Munich 1995 is in. the 
same siylc ag 450; cf. also Mimich raqq and 
Villa Giulia goge7 (Mingazzini, Car. pl. 62, 
2): these are back and queer, but may be Attic 
after ‘all. 

470: neighbourhood of the Epeleios painter: 
478: a third work by the same hand js two frr. 
ofa plate in the Acropolis callertion, A gio 
(youth). 486: ingide, bere, ond on the 
column cate. g87: by the painter of Wirs- 
burg 487 (Campana Fr. p, tt on ple 4, Boyt). 
486: by the Splanchnopt painter (ihid. p. 24 
on ph. ib, Bag). 489: see CV, Oxford, pl. ss, 
36. 490: the first maenad on B is inscribed 
Tima. 9995: tanner of the painter of 
Bologna 407, 506: the lower part af the youth, 
except the feet, weems modern, so7: see 297, 
§00; aren't the handles modern? §10: re: 
calls the Uluperis painter. 519: Clip painter 
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Lae. Poop goa 08). png amd) srg: by the 
Comacchio pamter (¢ Fr, fi. 30), 409: 
the frr. from Gele, now in the Villa Giulia, 
uve from a keityle, 30: cf also the stars 
Napics 517: the Vogell cup mentioned at the 
end is Ponmalrr, pl. 6, 2—aurely Attic. 522: 
inerr. caboc, 929: He there not o confhimion of 
ped; ond myth? sey: a good many fith c. 
#tamne: have base-rayn. 548: by the sane as. 
the Mimich colump-krater with Amazons, 
Agea, 362: by one of the mannerists (4M. PF. 
p. yo. mo. 24). 534: by one of the later 
qmannerisis; by the same, a hydria with macnads: 
and a silen in New York (Hocber, Treasures of 
tha Met, Mu. p. 4}, above), $4); analomies 
for some of the figures on-a nuptial icbey by 
the Washing painter in Munich, inv, 7576 (Ma. 
Js. rg28, op. at). isn't the harpist a little 
picture by herself? 571-584; some of these 
‘arvballol seem dated too early. Gen: sce 
Jacabsthal and Langsilartf, p.62, 6a: Catls- 
tuhe painter, 648+) seem Attic; see now 
Fulua in ACH. 1999, p. 388: 649 must be 
Avie. aul three replicaa were found om the 
Acropolis of Athens (2107-8, and , Acropolis 
Museum, Apothieke, 4787) and. Mr. Viasto hos 
one from Salamis 693: the date proposed, 
qth c., suite the only figured example af 
the-shape, Berlin inv. 9446, which is eurly 
ihc. 
’ 770: this’ " Pontic” vase seems. to shew Ube 
infuence of such Laconian cups as London By 
and Lowe E65, joo: the grouping seenss 
to be trio anil pwo pain; the trio a prelucte 
to work groups aa we admire in Louvre G 15; 
one pair, satyr pianodgqer and a friend co 
couraging him; the second, @ ealyr pursuing 
anoller—big birds ate a feature uf this atyle 
ind are met to be taken too seriminiy, 621 1s 
aurely Eocotian—unusually good, but of the 
same close on fyb, the Louvre Danae, etc, B22 
le Italiote, but the Oxtord! aryhallos (CP. pl. 7, 
a; BSA. ao. no. 21) which 1 bad taken to be 
Htaliote by comparision, | pow see to be Attic: 
Me. Viner hay @ samiler piece with sales on 
3. Bags the euther inadvertently speaks oo if 
ill Phivax vases were Paritan, but of course 
there ore philyax vases from most Italiote fabrics, 
and sume of them. aré quite a4 good aa the 
exellent fr. ln Wurzburg, 879: by the same 
land, a squat lekythor in Oxford, 19. 243 
ef, also London CF. IV Ea, pl, 4,2 and pl. 3, 
4: dhe masterpicee of this appalling siyle is 
ihe situla Londen roi. z-ra. ¢ (BLAT. Ou. 4, 
pl25; 2-8). gag: *gthe. graves ‘ts a slip for 
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Corinth VI: Coins, 1896-1929. By 
Katuenine ML Enwaros. Pp. xii -- rp; 
ru oollotype plates. Gaombiriclige, Mass: 
Harvard Unversity Press, 1955- 


Excavations at Olynthus VI: ‘The Coing 
tound at Olynthus in 1921, By Day 
M. Roamsox. Pp. xiv +} 111; 23 collotypes 
6 hall-tone plates: sketch map and plan, 
Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Presé; London: 
Humphry Miltord, 1934. 9a, bd. 

‘These two publications bear witness to the 
increasing mcegmiian of the impartame of cori 
to general orchacology, From the excavators’ 
point of view questions of rarity and condition 
ore irrelevant; of style, and even of type, alten 
each coin is a document antl to 
be recorded as such, The results this obtained 
aré sometimes striking. Thus Mr. Robinson 
appears to us, a8 in his exclier volume (Climo 
II, Comms), to obtain further and complete con- 
firmation from ihe coins for the belief that hs 
site is Olynthes and that it was never cembobited 
after the destroction of the city by Philip, Miss 
Edwards is able to shew that there was a plenti- 
ful bronge coinage down to the sack of Corinth 
though it has hitherto been considered to cease 
more than a century earlier. Mr. Robinson ales 
attempts to drow conclusions from the foreign 
coins found a1 Olyrithus as to les trade relations 
with various cities of the Greck world. ‘This is 
an interesting fiell of inquiry, but similar 
material from other sites besides Olynthus and 
Cornnth (itis already available for Priciwe, Sardis, 
Assos and in. part Athens and Sparta) must be 
ttudied comparatively before we can even learn 
what questions lo put and what kind of anewer 
to expect: it is hart to say, at present, at whiat 
pointin the scale casual findings of the coins of 
one city on the site of another begin t acquire 
significance. The specialist will find much to 

interest him in both volumes, hoards of fine coins 
of the Chalewlian League at Olynthes, un- 
published varieties, types and even mints from 
both places, But it It necessary ja publish in 
such detail, ond to illustrate with such ex- 
travagance, 4o many common coms? Ln the 
majority of cases « catalogue reference is all that 

is required for documentation, ond if full 

descnipuon and illustration had been restricted 
to coins having importance i themselves ond 
nol aA mere site documents, both books might 
have been within the reach of many mumis- 

matisss who would have been glad to possess 
aluert. 
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Catalogué of Alexandrian Cains. Ty 
J..Go Mie. Pp. levi + 155: 7 callotype 
plates, 2. tables. Ontornd University Press; 

In this catalogue of Alexandrian caine in the 
Ashmelean (ihe majority af them formerly iri his 
ewn collection) Dr. Milne has concentrated the 
fnuits of a liflong stidly ofthe smbject. “That ihe 
tollection contaim nearly 5700 plen|es, twice aa 
many aa the similar B. M. Catalogue and only 
woe less than the famous Dattani Collection, 
gives some idea ofiiascope., A noveland highly 
ingenigut, but pot me difficull, syien of 
abbreviations permits a high degree of com 

in describing the coins; and this might 
advantageously’ be uecd (with suitable modifica 
tions) in similar felds where the coin types have 
become nore or less standardised. The descrip- 
tions are preceded by an Introduction con- 
taining short seays.on the organisation.and aut« 
put of the Mini, denominations, types, the 
purzling "Nome Coins,’ ctc., and there o 2 
summary of hoards, 

Questions tay be rarsed on certain points, ¢g. 
the staterwent that’ Alexandrian coins are rarely 
found outside Egypt except sporadically,—stray 
specimens—as far Wer ae Britain—comal 
wanderers, like Byzantine and Oriental coins 
which occur in. the same way": this requires 
considerable qualification, far itis a fact, what- 
ever itssignificance, chat at ieast one Alexandrian 
find (the Fetter Lane tyoard) has been made in 
England, ancl that individual coins are mot in- 
frequently loud, sometimes on or near ancient 
sites, and usually in such. a way as 19 make it 
unlikely that they are recent comer (eee Hill-im 
Num. Chen, 1990, p. $95). Byzantine or 
Oriental moins, on the other hand, are hardly 
ever thes found. Bot on the whole the Iniro- 
duction gives easily the best survey of the subject 
to diate, amet with the exeellent plates and 
catalogue makes the book indispensable for any 
student of the subject, or of the by-ways of 
Roman art and history which it Tlustrates. Lt 
amay be hoped that the Visitors of the Ashmolean 
will be encouraged by the success éf this venture 
To continue the publicanon of their mumismatic 
collections. 


‘Griechische Steinschriften ala Ausdruck 
lebendigen Geistes: nach Aufecich- 
nungen und Darlegunges von ARgtHun 
Murumann bearbeiter und herausgegeben 
von ML Haatrer. Pp. fo; 8 plates. Freiburg 
im Breisgau; Urbon Verlag, 1999. gm. 

In. this tittle book Miss Hartge disiumscs Greek 
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writing as it ik exémplified in inscriptions on 
stone which date from the archaic and classical 
periods. ‘The work was undermken on the 
suggestion of Dr. Muthmann and inirerpe raed 
a number of observations contributed by him, 
Its wim ig to apply to the Greek script the miet hod 
and tests of graphology, * the biology of writing," 
a eciemee recently inaugurated by psychiatry, 
which * regurdle the individual formation of the 
script as # hasis for the investigation of the 
psychological character of the writer and of his 
pened (po toi. Its conclusion ie that Cireck 
writing on stone lends ipelf te a biolagico- 
graphological examination -and that in the 


apparently dead signs used in that writing we can 


feel pomething of the pulse-beat of the Girerks 
(p. 62), 
Panyri sod ‘Wweitten oatraka are excluded 


because they dete from whe fourth and. later 


centunes and are derived From Egypt, texts 
scratched upon ottraka because se few of chem 
can be amigord to. Greece proper and thie 
writing is so largely influenced by the material, 

painted jmscaptians for the less. convincing 
reason that they are se ahort and. do not cover 
the whole field of the vases on which they occur. 

The field of observation, thus limited, divided 
into three periods, the archaic (down to (he 
clave af the acventh century), the transiticonul 
(from the beginning of the sixth to the middle 
of the fifth century) and the classical (ihe Later 
ith andoearlcr fourth centuries): subsequent 
developmenis are exchuded from the survey. 
Writing is regarded os an art, like architecture: 
or sculpture, ay one of the ways in which man 
fies self-expression, No regard in paid to the 
meaning conveyer by ihe written word, and so 
the province of graphology is marked off from 
that of epigrapliy, 

The plaies are excellent, and ihe author's 
interpretation of the chutacter of ithe Greck 
race in genetral and of certain comutmitircs 
within it (she professes to find reflected in their 
several acti the indiveidualam: of Borotia, 
the backwardness of Euboea, the cultural 
progressivensss of Ephesus and Milena, the 
rigid uniformity of Sparta) ie Haterenting and 
suygetive, If not always wholly convincing. 
Iii particular, the field of investigation seems 
somewhat too narrow aod the confidence with 
which the author assumes the correctness ot 
the methods and the finding: of graphology 
too unquestioning (0 permit one who is a mere 
cpigraphist to lay down the book without some 
misgivitigs. 
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Foullles de Delphes, Tome TT: Epigraphie. 
Fasc. iii: Inscriptions depuia le Tréaor 
dea Athéniens juaqu'aux Bases de Gélon. 
By G. Dacx and A. SALAG, Pp. ii +1485 9 
Places and tties. Pans: E.de Boceard, 1992. 

In the fascicole before us owe have @ further 
valuable jnxtahment of the epigraphical treasures 
of Delphi, which ar to be well-nigh 
imexhaustibte. Not that the volume of which it 
forms ® part professes to be a corper of Delphian 
inacriptians: aya general rule, those are exclucled 
which were discovered and published prior 
to the commencement of the French excavations, 
weve in tases Where impotiant supplements 
corrections cull lor pete, “The order followed 

@ topographical, and the present section 

composes the iwecription, 178 in number, 

engraved on monuments flunkirur the Sacred 

Way between the Treasury of the Atheniara 

and that of the Cyrencans, or discovered in this 

of the sanctuary and not identified - as 
binlneietres 1) Cre ras which stond clevwhere. 

The work, based upon topegraphical ond 

epigraphical, materials collected] by ML. ‘E. 

Bourgert, was undertaken by M. Daux, who, 

hompered by il-health, has found in the later 

tages dif his task a valunhle cosdjuter i Professor 

A. Salaé. “Dhere i pot, we must admit, much 

vanety in tht texté here preented—ol which 

73 are manumileion documents antl 71 are 

honorary decrees Or brief! auemmarica of (hetr 

content—nor can amy of them claim to be: of 
outstanding historical interest: nevertheless, 
the thirmughness and dhe accuracy with which 
the editers have performed their exacting task 
leave nothing to be deatred and render this 

ection worthy of the great work of which i 

fortis 3 pur’. 


52, with 59 plates and 6 fips. Bergan: 
Tatititte italiane darti grafiche, 1994, 
Further exploration of the. Hadra cemetery 

at Alexandra, and a discossion of the sculptures 
ou the grave-relicfe; various discoveries in the 
neighbourhood, inchading «a new church at 
ot. Mena and a late-Antonine coinmhoard: 
and @ Gonpaign of excavation at Oxyrhyneclios— 
auch is the fare Dr. Breccia offers us thiv year. 
From the last-iamed site he lias pot only 
papyri, but important sculptural finds to report : 
of clisicn! times two interesting reclining 
Hatem of pricstesses, and an Athens of the 
Velletri type: of the Christian period, a rich 
eeres of carved panels, The illustration ia 
commvendahly fall and: detailed, 
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Papyrustunds und Papyrusioreshung: Fy 
Kast Premesmaxz. Pp. xvi + 972; 
2 maps. Leipzig: Karl W, Eien, 
tqq9. 20m, 

To those who have been eagerly awaiting the 
indispensable: third and final’ volume of the 
Grivch, Zouberpubyri it will come Ad something of 
a surprise to [earn that Dr. Preisendanz lias 
produced in ita stead a manual of papyrofagy, 
How the auther in the midst of bis other labours 
hat succeeded im compiling a work of this ssope, 
packed with relerences andl bearing on every 
page evidence of the most exhaustive reading, 

s indeed difficall to conceive, and whatever 
Sitaton may be formed) of ity merits we must 
admit that |e ia a feorument of induary, 

Even those who have merely skimmed some 
Of the volumes of the Gxyrhyncind Papers will howe 
been impresec) by the great range of subjects 
touched upon by the science of papyrology, and 
will see how carefully a work: like: the present 
needs to be planned; and it isin the plan of the 
boak rather than in jis execution that its defects 
lic, It may seem at easy matier to define 
papyrology—the study ancd interpretation of 
all documents written on papyrus, Actually, 
however, it is both more and fess than this. Ta 
take the limitations first: the enormous range 
of scripi-and languages represented on papyrus 
—hierogisphic, hieratic, demotic, Captic, Greek, 
Latin, Aramaic, Hebrew, Syriac, Pellevi, Arabic 
—no less than the vast period of time, nearly 
gooo years, which they cover, make it impossible 
for any one écholay to master the subject os a 
whole; and sine the recent death of that modern 
Eratesthenes, Karl Weasely, | doubt Wf any 
papyrologist can claim acquamtance with even 
the poe tied af the langonges I have enticed, 
Acoord ingly, a tucit agrerment has hers reached 
whereby ‘papyrolagy" without quslification 
means Greek papyralogy, for at lease go per 
cent. of the workers in this field know oo other 
Lani pe tings 

On the other hand, the mere reading of papvri 
only the irstatep in theirrstudy} « century ago, 
it is true, scholars. thenght decipherment a 
aufieciently meritorious achievernent in itself, and 
the earliest editions were provided with only 4 
minimum of commentary; but gradually papyr- 
chory has bern enlarging its dornoin, until it 
nivw amplies the history, and history in the 
widest sende of the worl, of Gioero-Roman 
Egypt. This is all the toter since archarology 
Ag on branch of study, auch as is 
purrued in Greeee or Italy, can hardly ‘be said 
to exist in Graeco-Roman Egypt; moat of the 
excavations carnied oun in Egyptian towns and 
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villages of this pened, not excluding those of the 
Egypt Exploration Sociery’y Graeco-Roman 
Branch, have been admittedly for the iain 
burpose of unearthing popyri; and it is only 
within the last few years thar the Liniversity of 
Michigan Iuwg undertaken the sytemmtic ex- 
cavation of a Graeeo-Reman villawe {Karanis 
on the edge of the Fayoum), a pidneer work to 
which justice is hardly done in this book, But 
it addition to a thouend yeote of Egyptian 
history, papyrology is, by rrason of the recovery 
of fost Greek literary works, intimately commected 
with the study of Greek literature; there is 
indeed some difference on this point, and it hes 
been argued, with considerable justice, that the 
circumstance of Bacchylides being known to ws 
aimest golely from papyri is parely fortuitous, 
and that, apart from being evidence of literary 
buates in Egypt, these papyri have really nothing 
to ‘do with papyrmilogy, But drapite this 
argument, the asoctation of literary anc non 
literary papyri has persisted, and at present 
there it mo prospect of the alliance being 
Brokinn Wp. 

Tt is ot easy to determine the field which Dr. 
Preiecodanz’s book isintendedtocever. Ttapens 
with two lengthy, welledocumenial, anc gener- 
ally ocdmirahle monographs, on omedineval 
papyri of western Europe, und on the Herculan~ 
cum rolls, Tt might seem ungrateful to » wo 
one’s prake of thee two chapters (a “it is 
something of a feat, even for se foreigner, to write 
of Herculancum without quoting Wandsworth |), 
but the fact remains that the connexion af these 


wabjects with papyrology at defined) above fs of 


the slightest: they have nothing whatever to do 
with Egypt, and their discovery and study gave 
po impetus to Egyptian papyrology, 

‘Secondly, Dr. Preisendanz does not seem to 
have been able to make up his mind whethor or 
no toincludt hieroglyphic and fieratic papyrt. 
An account which omits all reference to e.g. the 
Tale of the Trew Brothers and the Poem of Pertiuur 
(there is ne mention Of the Sallier papyri through- 
out the book!) is worse thitn-useless, for it: morcly 
delays the Greek student without informing the 
Feyptelogitt, Demotic and Coptic pupyrology 
seem ta be better represented, chiefly because 
the liternture ix 30 much smaller; but even so, 
the names of Prof. Fo) Griffith and Sir Herbert 
Thompson do not figure in the list of editions 
of Coptic papyri on p. gro, while for publi- 
tationa of Demotic texts the reader is simply 
referred. to Schubart's Hiyfidhrung in die Papyras- 
kurude. 

Tt ts, then, a4 a histury of Greek pupyrology 
that Dr. Preisendanz’s work must be judeed, 
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The description of the origins and development 
of the study of Greek papyri is the main. part of 
the book (pp. 67-259), ancl it can he said without 
reserve that it is far away the most sucoesstul.? 
Hitherto an. adequate scientific account has been 
lacking, though many ¢xcellent sketches have 
appeared, notably those in Wilclen’s Growdeipe 
der Pajynukunde wntl Deissmann's Lich) pam 
Ojfen, and Dr. Preisendanz hag thus supplied a 
long-felt want. The plan on which be hes dis 
poured hie material is perhaps mol quite silis 
factory, being partly chrondlogical, partly 
territorial, partly neither the one nor the other, 
The opening ecctions naturally deal with the 
older finds (Die fritestes Funds, pop. O7—101; 
Die dltere Pabyrasforuker: thre Auigabe, pp. 
1ot—109), for papyrology falls very conveniently 
into two periods, the old haphazard: collecting 
of stray finds by fellahin, vl the new ern of care. 
ful excavation and Intensive study, Conveni- 
ently, too, cach of these periods begins wrth ao 
well-defined dor—the discovery of the Charta 
Bovgiena in o77h, anc the great find of Fayoum 
papyn exactly one hundred years later, The 
Fayoun papyrt and the great Kainer collection 
in Vierma te which the bulk of them founel their 
way have a chapter to themselves (Die Newere 
Zeit, pp. t10-124); this in followed by a section 
with the rather nusleading ute of 20te systemei- 
ischen Cribungen | pp. 124-159); it in, in fact, an 
account f British papyrology, beginning with 
the work of Petrie, going om to that of the EEF. 
under Grenfell and Hunt, and concluding with a 
survey of the work of the Brituh Museum, “The 
remaining material is divided inid two chapters, 
ene of great length on Dentsche Forvhung (pp. 

160-211), and one shorter on Papyrologie des 
Auslandey (pp, 222-259), the latter subdivided 
inte different countries but excluding Britain, 
which has been alrendy dealt with. 

By #ighily rearranging the material and 
eliminating some traces of hony preparation, 
auch at the statements that the Hiheh papyri 

‘range from gor tu o2z Bc.” (p. 146), ar that 
‘no TPiolemaic papyri have been found at 
Oxyrhynchus* (p. 141), the result would be a 
first-class survey of papryralogy. Unfortunately, 
aa much cannot be said of the two final divisions 
of the beck, the Catalogue of Collections of 
Papyri (pp. 260-300), and the Bibliography of 
Papyrological Literature (pp. 401-999). Aa for 
the former, the author frankly confesses its in- 


© The sory of the mecnegition of the Arutotle and 
Racchylides papyri by the British Museum, however, 
sadly needs references to Bodge's racy autobiograptiy 
By Nile amd Tigris, ti, 147-1544 345-355" 
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completeness, anc pleads the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the necessary information; but the faci 
remains that this list repeatedly omits standard 
Publications even though in several casea these 
are teferred to ehewhere in the book. This, 
for the Brisa) Miuscum there ie no mention af 
Bell's Jens and Chititiand’ or of the Important 
Greek amd) Egyptian magical papyrus reeemily 
published by Bell, Nock amd Thompson; the 
lint of Petrie papyri does not include Sopyty's 
Poon from Gud; the publicitions of the 
sociteth: Italiana omit the fine series of facsimiles 
published bry Medea Nore (Papiré Greer delle 
Collesion( Jtaliané), On the oiher hand, there is 
a surpriing anunt of entirely super tuo 
material, ¢.¢. the edition of the Freer Gospels, in 
the American section, or the list of leaden 
dagcxsinrs from Attica ond the Eeraran liner 
book i the Zagreb Museum, which purport lw 
cnppag the papyrologica) collections of Jugo- 


"The final section of the bénk is disappointing: 
Bince an exhaustive hibliograptiy of papyrology 
Hoiow in preparation hy an international com- 
mittee, it ie difficult 10 eee what purpose can be 
served by printing here 2 hildiography which is 
alike roo brief to be of much service to the expert 
and to ill-choseri) to be recommended to the 
student. For exainple, the section Geldwwirn 
oiniti the appendixioa J ebtunis Pap. ion Ptolemaic 
conrency, and Reinach's masterly résuni of these 
problema in REG. sli; nor ie any eclerence made 
io the contributions Of such suthevities as Segre, 
J. Gi Milne, or Mickwitz. .Monopél ia not re- 
presented by Heichelhcim’s authoritative artcic 
in ALA. gor Firmen by Westermanm's ad- 
mirable survey in FEA. xviii, 16-27, Under 
Chrenogre Edgar's brilliant work ‘on the Mace. 
ree coitniar ib Passed over in favour of 
E. Meyers anlbrtusate revision of Prolamaic 

chrondlogy, “Tliede maonples gust aufficr to 
Hhew that this section needs a drastic remodelling. 
The same might be gad of the two atrocious 
sketeh-maps, neither of whith bears any indica 
Hon of scale. 

lf criticums have outweighed prames in tha 
review, it in onhy becauee the excellence of the 
greater part of the beck makes the lapses from 
the high ttandard there act all the more to be 
regretted. All who read the book will look 
horwurd to a tevieed edition which would win 
for the authur pot only the wininimeus grati 
tude of the international Hea publia der Papyrui- 
Jusher, but of all serious studems of the 
classics. 

TGS. 
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Grommatik der griechischen Papyri aus der. 
Ptolamierzsit mit Einschluss der gleich- 
eeitigen Ostraka und der in Agyptan var- 
fassten Inechriften. Von Eowin Mavaek. 
Band If: Satelehre, Anatytiecher Toil : 
Erate HAltte, 1ga6, pp. xx + 59% Zavreite 
Hiiltte, 1. Lirferung, 1499, pp. xiv + 1-436; 
2. Licterung, 1994. pp: xv +- 937—-G20.. Berlin 
unc Leiprig: Walter de Gruyter & Go. 

The first volume of Mayer's monumental 
work on the grammar of the pupyri'ef ihe 
Molemaic period, which deale with phonetics 
and acadence, appeared of long ogo as 1906 
(secu edition tq2g), and has fone beets ane 
of the indispensalle implements af papyralogy. 
The second volume, which is devoted to syntax, 
is Platined ¢m a much more generous scale and ix 
appearing by instalments. The increase in 
size Is due in part to the vast accumulation of 
material since 1906, but in part also to a more 
eysternitic treattornt ond a fuller apparatus 
of illwtrmation. Some readers may find she 
riches offered them rather cmbarrasing, hut, 
as the- author remarks im the preface to the 
second tral, excess is perhaps better here than 
defect. In dealing with papyri so omch allow. 
ance hay to be made for phonetic equivalences, 
mere slips of the pen or the individual vagarics 
of an literate writer that often only an accomull- 


‘inn of intences com aouire ws that we are in 


Dresence of a true grammatical phenomenon. 

The three instalments of Vol. Ul now pulilished 
contain the Analytisder Teil of the symtactical 
section, in twe halves, of which the first occupice 
& ecparate inttalment, while the second is 
divuted bewren wo. The Syuthetinher Teel, 
which will contlude the work, i promised. before 
long. Inhia general preface te Vol. 1, Mayuer: 
explaina the principles on which he has arranged 
his marerial, He considers thar the meaning 
ef word-forns (Hedeuteng dep Wortforme) shold 
be treated under the head of syntax rather than 
under that of inflexional forma (Formenledre’, 
but be distinguishes beoween: forms with a 
relatively food hanening (ivdeniingsfert) om. 
forms whose meaning depends on their relation 
to other clements-in the sentence, The former, 
Which he defines as ‘die Gechlechis und 
Zallformen des Nomen, die Sitigerungatvcme, 
der Ruftkass, lie Genus-, Tempus: une 
Modusformen des V erbum,” he discussed in the 
first half of the analytic portion, tho lawter in 
the second. Rach hull has ite own ¢ubject- ang 
word-indices, 

Even in ite present unfinished state the book 
an amazing monument of German thorough- 
nest and an indispemable work of reference. 
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fits utility is by no means limited to Prolemasic 
papyri, for the tendencies Wustrated were. for 
the most part continued inh succeeding centurins : 
but itis gone the fess to be wished that someone 
would do forthe Roman and Byzantine periods 
What Mayser is doing for the Piolemaic. An 
equal thoroughness of treatment would hardly 
be necessary; for a scholar who undertook the 
task could wee Mayser's detailed bat of litrative 
itatices av a basis and confine himself to tracing 
the development and extension of the phenomena 
here exemplified, 


PapyriGroninganas. By A.G. Roo, (Perkand- 
elingen’ det Kon. Akad, can Wetenichappen 
te Amuterdem, Afd. Letterkunds, NUR. XXX, 
4) Pp. viii+ 67, with 7 planes, Amsterdam: 
N. V. Noord-hollandsche U.M., 1943, 

This publication includes 2a paper selected 
from a small collection in the University Library 
at Groningen, with 2 from the University 
Library at Amsterdam. There is nething of 
outstanding importance among them: the 
literary items are a few lines from an unidentified 
work, probably jiistorical, and a fragment of 
Aeschines in Ctesithontem: of the rest. the mast 
interesting is a fourth-century «.p: donatio 
morte pana. The editing is competently done, 
and, though they do not add much to ow 
knowledge—the most novel fact recorded in 
them ia the wie of goat's-flesh for food—it is 
wieful to have them placed on record. 


Life and Letters in the Papyri. By |. G. 
WEXTER: | Ferome Lectures) Pp. viii + 308. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 

1939, $9.50. 

lectures give = general survey of the 
additions to our knowledge, more particularly 
as regards the period of Roman rule in Egypt, 
derived from the papyri. The first chapter 
sketches the history of the period, and ‘shows 
how it ts illustrated by these documents: the 
nexi two-deal with the evidence they provide 
concerning the life of the people: then references 
to Chiistianity are collected from private letters: 
and finally summaries of the literary recoveries 
in the elds of Greek poetry and Greek preae 
complete the review, Some hovel pieces of 
information are intreduced from unpublished 
papyr in the collection of Michigan University, 
and in the footnotes revised readings or mew 
interpretations are put forward on occasion. 

The book is well written, and should serve jts 

avowed purpose of interesting non-pecialists 

in papyrology, while it will alo be weful to 
the specialiar. 
jAts.—VOL. Liv 
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4 History of Olynthua : with a prosopegraphia 
and testimonia. By Manen Guor. (Johns 
Afopkins Uninersity Stailies in- Archarglagy, No. 
17.) Pp. xii+ tro. Baltimore: Jokes 
Hopkins Press, andl London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1999. 125.00. 

The scheme of this little book is as follows: 
Introduction (ort the period jo00-479 fc), 
insix pages: three chapters on ‘ the Chalcidians, 
479-401 Bc," “the Olynthians, go1—g48 mc.," 
and * Epilogue,’ 32 pages in allj a provopo- 
graphia; testimoma (the literary evidence given} | 
and inscriptions. Tris not a history of Olynthus, 
but a ¢allection of the literary and epigraphical 
evidence, preceded by 4 narrative which, 
for a history, is of the aketchiest character, It 
was not the author's intention to state the 
archaeological evidence; but we should have 
expected] more references to it. In) the intr 
duction a quotation or two is wiven on the 
physical geography of the district, but there is 
ne account of this and no map. An intersting, 
but not convincing, alternpt is made to reconcile 
the fiterary and numismatic evidence with 
regard to the Chalcidian league; Mis Gude 
argues for a synoecism of Olynthus with some 
small neighbouring towns in 499, but the whole 
called swab, and a league of many states 
formed about gqo, with Olynthus as the 
dominant party. ‘The epigraphical evidence 
hardly bears this out any more than the runiis- 
muaitic. There is-no discussion of this league in 
relation to other Greek federal systems. 

The collection of literary evidence (though 
some oof it by such that without the eenrext 
it i¢ barely intelligible, and a bare ‘reference 
would have been as good) and of the Lecriptions 
(though hot complete) will be useful. ‘The 
frosopographia appears to be very full, though 
dates are omitted in.a few cases, But the object 
of the book would have been better fulfilled 
by 4 running commetitary on the evidence, 
with appendices, than by the sketchy " hivtary," 
followed by the evidence, 

A.W, G, 


Hing Agis of Sparta, and his Campaign in 
Arkadiain418B.c. By W. J, Wooonowse. 
Bp e+ 860. Oxford: ‘The Clarendon 
Press,1033; tau. Ged, 

Prof. Woodhouse here seta cut in grear detail, 
ee andl aE huis views om the 
of it which he first tiade known in ASA. xxii 
(916-3). He begins with a tramilation of 
Thucydides v, 61-75, and deals, chapter by 

if 
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chapter, with the nature af the prohlem, the 
topography, the atextegy and tactics of tie 
opposing forces, the mumbers invelved, and 
the time covered by the operations, He finds 
tha: “Thoeydides® -narrative, apparently #0 
straightforward, is “simply a tieswe of inculer 
ences, uTelevancies, and even downrilhit 
absurdities® (though at the same time, Very 
oddly, his ‘scientific quality a military 
historian .... i of course, not bere primarily 
in point"), ond that Agis was, not merely 
better and more level-headed general than. 
Thucydides allows, but a commander of genius, 
to be compared only with Pausanias, that other 
masier of war degraded to « bungler by that 
other incompetent huwiorian who could anly 
sce facts through malicious Athenian cyt. 
That there are serigua gapa in the narrative 
{ol which, T think: Thucydides was aware) 
is true, and Woodhouse brings these gut well, 
But neither his criticism of the narrative nor 
fever: granting the truth of that criticism) 
his reconsiruction of the campaign ig lo me 
at al) convincing; to me his Ags is @ greater 
bungler and even: luckier conumander than the 
original, for he owed his gutees not only to the 
folly of fis enemy (im whom Woodhouse can 
seen nent of amy kinel), hut to the very 
semible inmibordination of the two polemarchs 

| find, aa well, 2 good deal m the translation 
to be inaccurate, and, what moat surpraing 
in @ book by Weodhouse, the treatment of the 
topography inadequate; there might alsa haoye 
been « better map, contoured, and certomnly 
references, in tiie commesxion, to Philippson, 
Fougeres and Rromayer. The discusiion of 
the one. peal ceux in Thucyelicdes’ marrative 
(66. 1~2) issuperficial, The numerous quotations 
of poodergus truisms from Bernbaridi and 
Clasewite do not add to the value of the 
bemioke, 

A short criticmm such as this cannot do justice 
te Prof, Woodhowe; for be build op hn wade 
by a detailed discusion, to which «a detailer 
reply is necded. For that there may be another 
opportunity, Not that a reply, however wel 
argucd, will affeet him; he ignores all but one 
of Kromayer’s arguments, and anticipates 
any reply in his peefaee: ‘Some there will be, 
no doubt, perhaps many, whe by impugning 
the cogency af the arguinent or the legitimacy 
of the method will endeavour to diserecdit 
the conclusions here reached. There will 
alwerya be thom whe prefer to stick to ther 
als] senczrmafanderiis. With them science hos 
nothing to da.’ 

A. WiG 
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coping sig dates By Beexann 
Pp. xii-+ 208, with map, 5 
armies and 7 plans ‘Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 193%: 

This lengthy book falls into two parte. In 
the first, the military operations orainst Porws 
are exkmiied: inthe light of source-criticiam of 
Arrian; in the sccoml, they are examined again 
in relation to the topography. Ti to o little 
confusing, but it does enable the author to 
bring out bits points, ‘(Grear pains are taken over 
the source-criticiam, the conclinian being that 
Fiolemy wrote only his own acl, and thot the 
general picture of the Porus-baitle i Arran, 
not Ptolemy; Arrian took Alexander's orders, 
not from Ptolemy, but from the ‘aka 
mime other source. Right or wrong,. 
depreciation of Ptolemy merita niete sion, 
As to topography, Breloer knows the ground and 
gives munch the best exposition yet given of the 
Jhelum theory, with some pertinent ‘oriticiam 
of Sir Aurel Stem's recent revival of the Jalaipur 
theory, theugh | daresry Stein will have some- 
thing further to aay, “To myyaelf it has always 
seemed most important that no upholder of 
Jalalpur can explain Arrian’s reference to the 
great bend of the river (above Jhelum); bent 
[ suppose this century-old controversy will 
endure till somebody discovers the site of 
Bucephala. | 

So for the book iz valuable, and there are 
anime wieful suggestions off other matters; 
tut the batile ittell falla: Brelocr believes that 
a harmony behind all the sources can be found, 
which seemé fo tue a wrong method; but he 
discards: or (misunderstancs more than he 
liarnionises. His tabulation of Alexander's 
order is @ good idea, bot of these before the 
main battle he says frankly phat his translation 
is not bare oul by the Creek text; it is not. 
He throws over Arnan’s plain: statement that 
Porus marched away to meet Alexander, and 
eeys that the reference to the sand ot the place 
where he ultimately took position is Arrian’s 
invention, as are the clephants left on the- bank 
to faeo Crates, In his scheme, Porus fights 
on the bink opposite Craterus and on iwo fronts, 
in ihe formation of » horeshoo square (the 
horeshoc, we are mercly told, i selbstwrnitmaticd | ; 
itt base is infantry, facing the river Wy ward off 
Crateru: the semicircle is infaniry, with. 
cavalry ut each ond, and the elephaniw outside 
the infantry, bat it ts properly stresaed that at 
each end, next the cavalry, war o body of 
infantry. unguarded by clephants. Alexander 
defeats the cavalry and breaks through the 
unguarded section an the left, as docs Coens. 
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on the night; the two thus get tno the square 
iv take the infantry in rear. The only source 
which suggests that Porus fought a double 
bate tg othe Mere Epitome: but Breloer's 
scheme seems partly to depend on misunder- 
Standings of 6 xeetipitere: an! of weer in 
Arian vy, 15, 4 and 6. He also misunderstancds 
the orders. to Coenus, and thes Cocnius, with 
untramed hore, sight round Porm" front: 
he has pot noticed Bauer's correct trarlation 
(though he bibliographies him|, which has 
been followed inthe Cambridge Ancient History and 
by Wileken, works be docs not know. His 
hatthe would shatter on Cornu alone. He 
Claims Gurtius’ general support for hie arrange- 
ment; but Curtis makes Cocnus attack Por’ 
eft, and, like Polyartos, supports Bauer. Now 
if one throws over Arrian ond re-makes ‘a haitle, 
one must at least make i plausible: anc] it is 
not plausible that Poms in igquare lef two sections 


of infantry unguarded by elephants a5 a gilt 


to Alexander (in line they were, of course, Hank 


gues). Besides, the effect of the real barile 
wad to make all the generals, when their time 
came, struggle to get elephants, which they 
requierly weed as sereend against cavalry; 
Pong” elephants, therefore, must have hampered 
Alexander's hore holly, but tn Breloer they 
do not interfere with it movements in ihe least, 
That the Indians were still fighting in retreat 
when Porus wurremdered to avert a massacre 
is probable enough; otherwise I fear that 
Greloer’s battle waa oot Alexancier’s. 
W.W, T, 


Aratos of Sicyon, By F. W. Waaanx. 
(Thirlwall Prize Elser, 1933.) Pp. xi + er. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1g99. Ay.Gd. 

Mr. Walhank prepares the ground by 2 careful 
discussion of the sounors, and gathers up the 
chronological problems inte an appendix, The 
main narrative thus dismncumberod is [ree to flow 
asamoothly as the intricate nature of the subject- 
maatter and the author's extreme cation allow ; 
ihe result, though inapiring confidence on the 
ground of factual accuracy, ih nol exciting. One 
admiis in extenuanion the paucity of the scuree- 
amaterial, and is reluctant to complain if the great 
idea of federaliom which it at wake is apt to he 

Jost in a maze of petiy contentions Hut it is 

poomamnble to feel that Mr. Walbank has been too 

relenticss in eschewing the picturesque, and 
noghit have mode more of such opportunitira as, 
for métance, the Jiberation of Sicyon afforded to 
enliven hisstory, Only in rhe inst chapter which 
wimimanses the character and achievements of 
Aratus does he let himself go, and there one 
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Rathers the npression that his inanersion in the 
details of the period jas seriously warped his 
sense of proportion: i it not rather abun. to 
compare Cleomenea with Napoleon? ‘The book 
would have been mode casier to use by the ins 
Chistian of a map, B.S, F, 


Wine und M.P, Nrsson, (Finfedung iy dig 
Aliertumscissenschafi, ‘ii, 4.) Pp. pes. 
Leiprig: Teulmer, cogi. 

Tt appean to be the fate of this excelent 
manual to reach English periodicals very late: 
this must excuse the absurdity of reviewing it 
here scone three years after it left the press. To 
these whodo not already know it, the reviewer 
would point cut that it is simply a revision of 
the tanulinr “ Wide-Nilson’* of-1qe¢2; but an 
excellent revision, leaving lithe uncorrected 
of the few mistakes the older work hac (althensg) 
Hume's \Vatwral History of Religion still han a 
supertivous the," on p.-96) and managing to 
imert, with A minimum of disturbance to the 
paragraphs, o great deal of new matter in the 
shape of references to literature published during 
the intervening decade. 

H. J. RB. 


Dionysos, Mythos und Kultus. By Waren 
PF. Orta. (Finnkfurter Studien cor Religion 
und Auultvr oer Anti€e, Bd, TV.) Pp, raf, 
Frankfurt a/ML: Klevtermann, 1933. >.50ne. 

‘Ths monograph does not add muuch to learning 
hor to the reputation of the generally excellent 
acries of which it firma part, ‘The author iz 
impationt of beth the philological and the 
anthropological approaches to the study of 
religious problems (incidentally, he knows very 
little of the latter method}, and abandons them 
both for one of his own, which makes ft easier 
te believe the story of another German auihor, 
the one whe, having to write about the camel, 
disdainer| to visit the Zoe and evolved the. 
creature out of hie inner Comcicuwyes) He 
rejects the arguments which show Dionysos 
to be a foreign god, and ie quite sure that he is 
pure Greek. This dies not prevent his naine 
meaning ‘the divine inhabitant of Nyaa." 

(P 59)) apparcnily Nysa ise good Greek word 

and only the peader'y stupidity prevents him. 

vm Sy it mean, fir Oto does not om- 

dracenc to explain: The god id, then, primacvul 

Greek ane the recognition of his kinship to 

Apollo, the ¢rhwbeneste Hoke of Greek religion 

(p- 99), by tO memos an aveidony nor @ bit 

of ecclesiastical politics, Apparently the Greeks 

themaelves were slow to grasp all the mysteries 
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of their ged, for on ome poe ar feast they hud, 
ao it serma, to wait for Nonnos to sce the true 
inwardness of )iis mythology ip, 161). Bus 
Dionysiac legend is full of enigmas ; for example, 
itis * vom tiefer Bedeurung * thar Hesiod’s bedy 
was washed ashore duritg a festival of Ariadne 
( Fepessey are the names init siguificant, 
“ “id ¢ those which the uninitiated would 
fancy to be o6hiy weds Giorveo. Thas, there 
io clore connexion te be found between Artemis 
Orthia, Geryon’s dog Orthes and Dionysos 
"ee (p. 106); while, neediess to aay, Hyakin- 
thes the son of Oibalos (who Dionysos. over 
again, p. #88, one of the few things which 
seer tu the reviewer to have any conpexion 
with the facts) is the same as thar Hyakinthes 
whose daughter or daughters were sacrificed 
in Athens, | 
As to the nature of the god, when much 
romantic and semi-poctical language, in which 
the author is tich, haa been beushecd asic, 
nothing very mew fp said, inderd nothing viel 
anyone acquainted with the general character- 
istics of fertility-culte has not long recognised. 
Dionyses is « god of life and death alike, whose 
power is shewn hed! madness and the breaking 
down of all. the usual restraints (in other words, 
perfectly normal and typical saturnalia, to 
which scores of savage and barbarian religions, 
comparable to that of Thrace, furnish parallels), 
a god whose power often brings terror and 
disaster to hie vetartes, not least to the worme|en 
with whom he iy expecially associated, “Mie 
reat ‘of the work is a cloudy sort of mysticiem, 
more suitable to the peheenner of Sephelokok- 
kygia than to the sanity and Jearning which 
marks the bes, German thought. ar 


Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics 
iy Homer, Apdllonius and Vorgil. Hy 
E Duckewoern., Pp. 195. Princeton 
Vain Press, ari London: H. Milford, 
iss fe 
Ne one oa) deny the amount of careful sruly, 
devoted (o the three great Epics of the Old. 
Wortd, thar has gone to the making of this 
meritoriou essay. All the vaneus methods of 
jéchnique, employed by Homer, Apallontas and 
Vergil, to heighten the interest. of them readers 
in the fate of the characters represented, are here 
reviewed and compared, antl contrasted with 
the general disregard for this use of suaperise 
ob to the future, and foreshadowing of what the 
writer intends shall come to pies, shewn by the 
Seder. ‘Che primary question aa to whether 
surprive, aa With us, or suepensc, as with them, is 
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more efficacious in engaging the interest of the 
reader or hwarer, la not decided here in favour of 
the newer way, “The emotional and the rational 
are both essential in literary works. of art. 
But it is the modern habit not to put the reader 
in possesion of the dénowement, but let him guess 
what it Is likely to be, till fms coroner BAY “The. 
older way, originated by Homer, was by all 
manner of hints, foreshadswings, innucndors, 
simmiles, prophecies, omens, forchedings, adr! 
indications to give the reader, and often the 
character portrayed, an inkling of what awaired 
him. Nor-did this detract from the interest. of 
the story, for do we not all know the pleasurable 
feeling with which we read again and re-read o 
favourite book, which we know almost by teart, 
and vet louk forward to renewing our former 
delight in its perusal | 

By numberless instances we are shewn that 
the: technique of these great writers is so skilful 
in. this respect, that though an achunbration. 
ef future events i¢ given more or Ie fully 
according to circumeances, vet this forcshadow- 


‘ing 4s seldom sy definite or certain as to preclude 


the possibility of the anticipation not being 
realied or not being well-founded, and the 
reader is teft on the gui mice to see whether what 
he expects ond hos been led to expect will 


happen at hin expects. A good point in this 
commexion is made by the writer of this eanay 


with respect to dramatic irony which, * arises 


frowo the sinmuliancous heightening of the reader's 
anticipation, and the stressing of the blindness: of 
the characters.” An effective instance of the 
use of thi irony by Vergill is the reception 
accorded by the Trojans to the wooden horse. 

Two kinds of foreshadowing have to be 
differentiated, one when the events foretold or 
hinted at occur within the limits of ihe Epic 
itvelf, the other when it is extending bo events 
that secur sukerquently to the actual stuty 
narrated, Such in the Miad are the death 

of Achilles and the fall of Troy. Vergil canmie 
ee tach further, and extends his ¢ision. of the 
future of Rome dows to his own time. 

This litte compartment in the study of Epic 
literature has been taken by Mr, Duckworth 
as his sphere of work, and it has been ss 
thormighly explored that we may consider it as 
done once for all. I, was worth doing, tut it 
cannot? be denied that the great number of 
inslances cited in excrplification of the thesis and 
their general similarity, in spite of the skill with 
which they are marshalled, makes the perusal 
and appraisal of them somewhat tedious, One 
important revult obtained in the process in the 
insight which we gain of the difference in artistic 
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technique between the great masters of Epic, 
whose works have been a9 admirably analyred 
here. | 

i BR. H, 


Bacchylide. By A. Sevenevxs. Pp. 61: 1 
plan, Lidge Univentity, 1999. 40. 

This little essay with two short appendices 
on ‘the Games of Greece and a list of Coan 
victors, gives us-all that is known or conjectr- 
dbhe of the life of Bacchylides, who ranks with 
the great Lyriste of Greeee, That he was 
miferior to Pindar, his immediate rival, in pomp 
of diction and power of song is clear from what 
remains of his work and from the verdict of 
Longin, We know too that Pinder's services 
commanded higher. fees. Yet Bacechylides: is 
jews obscure and less abnormal. Perhaps: his 
greatest failing was an inerdinate ue of eome- 
what torelevant compound! epithets, 

Eacchylides was born, “Tike Simonices his 
mice, at Tulis mm Oecos, about 417 8.c., according 
to M. Severeyna’ careful and convincing analysis 
of all the facts, This makes him very nearly 
cocval with Pindar, and renders their lifelong 
competition more natural, for he seems ro have 
begun almost as early aa Pindar te court the 
patronage of those who could pay handsomely to 
hawe their victories mm the local or Great Games 
of Grovee recorded in resounding verse. “The 
prestige and influence of Siimonides no doubt 
give him an early start in bls race for Game, 
Like Pindar, he began is poctical career in 
Thessaly with the celebration of a local athlete, 
and later in Macedonia, Both poets then 
shewed their skill in Aegina, where Pindar hod 
already won the favour of the Acginctans and so 
hocl a distinct advantage over his fompectitar. 
At Athers Racchylides got more on terms with 
him and even secured a commission from é 
icllow-countryman of Pindar's, At Athens the 
cult of the hero “Theseus wai at its height, ond 
our pod! excelled himself in his mauterpiece, 
the dithyramb on Theseus and Minos. Here 
both dialogue and incidents are highly dramatic, 
The two. heroes are together on beard the ship 
which ls conveving the shameful luna tribute 
from Athens to Crete. The poem, which is 
bricHy summarised i our book, wis written 
as a chant for a procession in honour of Apollo 
and for the glorification of Athens. 

Sicily was the next field of his operations, 
hod Here he triumphed over Pindar by TeMeVINg 
the order for an ode on Hiero's chariot victory 
at Olympia, which had Been confidently ex- 
pected by his rival, Pindac’s jealousy is 
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apparcnt in his sneering allusion to Barchylidce 
and his uncle in the second Olympic ode, "He 
ls the true artist foopd;)," he savs, “who is 
one by nature; the two learned oncs, many- 
worded blusterers, are but ay crows with their 
lutile cawings against the bird divine of Zeus” 

The Sicitian episode was fullowed by a sudden 
reverse im the shape of att unaccountabie exile 
from his native land, if we can trust the single 
testimony of Plutarch, aa M. Severeym does. 
The fact that Pindar waa at this time com- 
Misioned to write an ode for the Ceans supports 
Plutarch’s statement, “The date of the exile, 
which wos passed in the Peloponnese, was some- 
where between 476 and 492, Soon after this 
date he must have died, as we hear no morc 
of him. A pew discovery in Egypt, and. those 
which relate to Bacchylides have been curiously 
HUInCTOU, may at any time throw fresh light 
on such point, 

All students of Greek literature met be 
grotefll for M. Severeyns" careful investigation 
of our poet's carcer and his dating of his writings 
together with the chief events of his life, the 
pauls of which seem to be eminently sound. 

C, R, H. 


The Oresteia of Aischylos, ‘Translated into 
Enghsh Verse by The Eant. or Lonarorn 
and Curntme Loxcroamp, Fp. 159. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Go,, and Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1974... 5. 

Thus translation, like that of J. T. Sheppard, 
reviewed last year, was prepared for Stage use, 
hut is a complete version. The object hos been, 
as stated in the Preface, to give the ordinary 
play-gocr a plain and readable rendering of 
the whole, although much had to be cut out-on 
the stage. The translators, who disclaim the 
title of scholurs, do claim that they have repre- 
sented Aischvilus (why not Aischulos?) without 
distortion or addition. This seems to be not 
far from the truth, Bur a single sample will 
shew that ibe translation is not yery close: to the 
text, #2, "W) 200 Barat (Agam. 954} : 


Hail, night those towers enfolding 
The doom of Rion holding, 

Or weak Hor strong 

Nor old gor young 
From slavery withholding, {p. 22.) 

Surely this leaves somethimur to, be desired, 
Even the great name of Zeus is omitted, atic 
Night really requires a capital N. ‘The whole 
of the secom! line, “the winner of glorious 
prizes,’ is ignored, and where do we find even 
a shadow of the splendid metophor * Who 
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-didst cast upon tie bartlemens of Troy a close- 
meshed net, so that mo full-grown tan oor yet 
any of the young could leap out of the dirag-net 
of slavery’? Other regrettable omissions are 
auch sunking phrases os takeyrotyes fy payn 

tepds (457), of Arce holding the balance in the 
clash of spears,’ and the graphic word * three- 
footed * of old ine usin a staff (1. Ha). 

Much of ihe diction is frankly prosaic.. For 
instance, "1 eee it clearly. Te is their intention 
to establish a dictatorship.” The stichomythia 
between Clytecmnestra and Agamemnon i 1p 
doubt difficulé to render poctically, but it 
seems to want a lighter touch than we find here, 
On the other land, the speech of Agamemnon 
on bie entrance is adequately rendered; The 
main. blemish in the metre of the blank vere 
js the over-use of inipping tribrachs, There 
are also too many double endings, and not a 
few lines halt in their scansian. ‘The Choruses 
are perhaps teo moch varied in metre, and the 
rhyme are nor always satisfactory, We want 
more lilt amd go in the rendering. such aa we 
do find here and there, «ig. on pe. 2 in the 
pesage beginning 

How close is health to sickness, 
How near to joy is doom, 


On p. 78 in the Choephoroe the t . » wooes af 
the text is translated as if it were a statement, 
not a question, On p. 26 "bows" should 
wurely be “boughs” [ska8e%}, and what is 
*Horéem* doing as equivalent for women's 
quarters ina Greck home? “The convenience of 
readers, who wih to compare the translation 
with the original, woul) have been much 
better served if the lines had been numbered. 

The book has evidently been a labour of love 
for thr two collaboratom, whose work is curiously 
alike, axel it id difficult to award the superiority 
to either, (. RK. H. 


Aristophanes ;: a atuily. 
Pp. =x + 268. 
mga 7 Oe 

A wide variety of readers will be grateful to 
Prof. Murray: for this beuk, whith, thoueh 
modestly disclaimed as the result of research, 
contains a wealth of sound criticism and genuine 
appreciation of the greatest exponent of the 
Old Comedy, Jnileed we ahould expect no 
less from one whose reputation for style and 
scholarship is so. deservedly recognised. 

After a valuable chapter on the background 
of Aristophanca, the plays are dealt with 
according to aubject rather than strictly chrone- 
logically and are iilastrated by many admirably 


By Grneat Morray. 
Oxford: Clurendon Press, 
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translated . and enlivened with modern 
parallels. Prof, Murray regards Aristophanes as 
having stood for the ideals of Peace, Poetry and 
Piety, bur one cannot help feeling that his activity 
in other spheres and interest iy the problema of 
to-day make him too ready to regard Aristo- 
planes as can apoatie of Peace and Piety, and his 
animosity to Cleon asléss personal than due to his 
hatred of the war policy which Cleon embodied, 

Again, while admitting that the change of atmo- 
sphere towards the New Learning between 424 
and §oy increased the damaging impression. made 
by the Clow), the explanation of the play a4 a 
‘aah of humours" it surely inadequate. Ih 
may beargued that the appreciation of Euripides 
mmplied by the numer parodies is really less 
significant than the inherent ridicule of this 
tratment. The penultimate chapter is devoted 
to an investigation of the opinions held by the 
ancient. critics aml the lost chopter on the 
reascuu for Menander's popularity and reputation 
in witiquity is a fitting conclusion and gives one 
a comprehensive view of the transition from 
the Old to the New Canucdly. 

Temay be felt, however, that in bis endeavour 
to adjust the balance more favourably to 
Aratophanes, the author had ened on the 
side of over-crrphatising what appeals to him 
beronally fit ‘of rainivaisbig the offect of the 
malicious humour end. outrageous language 
without which Aristophanes is incomplete, 
Nor does Prof. Murray quite succeed in ¢ontro- 
verting the ecriticiam in Plutarch's Meralig thai 
‘the salt of Aristophanes is binter and harsh 
with an astringency that bites and wounds when 
compared Willi that of Menander." 





Ein. neuer Brief Epikurs, By C. Jésus. 
[AbA, Gottingen, Phil hint. AT. 3, Folge, Nr. 5-) 
Pp.q Berlin: Weidmann, 1935. 6 m- 

This brochure i+ at once inclispensable 
serious students of Epicurux When Professor 


Jemen edited the tenth book of the Mipi enade 


of Philodemios in tom, the first mme colome of 
the papyrus coll were eo dishgured that no con- 
Uinecws narrative could be elicited from them. 
Further study of the relica of Herculancum fos 
now enabled him to reveal their content,-and fo 
present ov by a brilliant reconstruction with a 
new letter of Epicurus in almost complete firey, 
Te now appears thar Philoderms im this tenth 

book Hustrated the subject of pride by two betters 
of  Epicurus Aruto respectively, The 
former waa written ot the time of Timocrates' 

apostasy from the Garden, and relates to the 
ecriows obloquy which he proceeded to stir wp 
againat the school, Epicuruas narrates a con- 
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versation which he hag had with the @od Ascic- 
pis. By reporting this to ananfluential supporter 
be had hoped to counteract the machinations af 
stood by his own friends, and he has been accuged! 
af pride. Fle is ai pains tw defend himelf, and 
concludes with a WaLETLATLE to philosaphers orver 
to suocumbh to this vier, Professor Jetmien 
regards the letter as being especially important 
As @ testimony to the ‘ deep religions feeling” of 
Epicunad and an antidote to the conventional 


ndtion that he relegated the gods to some far-off 


sphere completely out of contact with human 
affair. 

le need Handly be said that ihe editorial work 
id aé thorough as one could wish, though we are 
promised a ‘second part’ desling more fully 
with the form ofthe letter. BLS. P, 


Histoire de la Vie Byzantines: Empire at 
Civilisation. D'aprés les sources: [us- 


trée par les monnaies. By N. Jormca. 
q Vols, Fo. ag6. Bucharest: Chaussee 
Bonaparte 6, tqg4.. rod _jrey. 


Thit work embodies the contenta of The 
Bysontion Emjire, published by the present 
author in rg07, with the addition of as much 
new matter, based upon practically everything 
written aboul the subject since then. A second. 
preface mentions many of these new materiils, 
and the copious footnotes shew that the author, 
who has had access to Heisenberg's library, 
now in Bucharest, has neglected neither Serbian, 
Bulgarian, Russan, nor Hungarian sources in 
addition to those in more accessible languages. 
He has not, however, given, a9 Professor Kou- 
koulés is doing, a" life of the people, ma distinct 
from paittical, theological, ond military affarrs: 
only occasionally in bis aketches of literature of 
the gore vulgar sort do we catch 4 glimper of 
the commen man. Reginning with 527, be 
considers that * the first Byzantine Emperor was 
Justinian,” who ‘represents the union of the 
elements forming the essence of Byzantonn,' 
and who * waa only purely Roman in his works 
of public utility.” At hiv accession, the empire's 

“frontiers corresponded fairly accurately with 
those of ‘Turkey before 1ip7, linguistically, it 
recnililed Austria-Hungary after 1866. It 
ii argued the: the feonoclast emperors’ real 
object was to weaken the Church, and that the 

* great echism * was racial rather than theological. 
The Nicene Empire is shewn to have been, 
like the later Despotat of the Mores, more 
Geeek than that of Comtantineple, and Akom- 
inates of Athens to heave been the * noblest" 
ecclesinatical figure of hie time. “The literary 
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judgments are interestmg. The * Roumanian 
Livy’ considers that Cantacuzene * preciuced 
the beer historical work written af Byzantium, 

and that Corstantine Mansssci “waa not 
informer to Milton’; describes Psellos aa a 
mixture of ‘delicacy and haseness'; calls 
Glykws, whose love of animals bb emphasise. 
‘the Byzantine Buffon," and Photios * the 
Becket of Byzantium"; and compares Procho- 
cromnce with Verlniie, the literary relation 
between Calabria and Constantinople with 
these between France and England up t the 
fourteenth century, The Reomanian ex-Premuer 
is & boy man, who has foun) time to make, 2s 
well as write, history, and occasional signs of 
haste are noticeable, especially im the notes. 
Thus, * Chondix "was not" Canea * but Candia 
(i, 7: ' ia (iil, 6 n.*) should be Valence ; 

no Duke of Athens wae called ‘Thibaut’ 

fii, zu): * Jean” should be Gautier (ill, 172); 
the Venetian purchase of Salonika was in 1425. 
not “tq2o,' the Turkish capture of Athens in 
1456, not ' 1455," the lowes of Nauplia ond 
Coron-Modon hy Venice were in 1540 and 100, 
not in" 1499" and * rg0g" (ii, 248, 291, 292); 
Cleopa, wile of the Despot Theodore I, was 
a Malatesta (iii, 262 n.4); Chios was not the 
posession of Nicalé Gattihiie (iil, ego), who 
thould he wubstituted for * Domenico,’ aa the 
last lord of Lesbos (ii, 295, where the dace of 
the "Turkish conquest of Cyprus and Crete are 
wrong);: the Byzantine monustery of Prouscs 
is not ‘in the Peloponnese” {ii, 245), but in 
Aetolia. The work contains 22 plates and o 
copious index. Tt is especially good, of might 
have been expected, in tracing the influence 
of Byzantium om the Balkans, and is the result 
of immense erudition ranging from Jassy to 
Jeruzaleni. WM, 


“ovoplataaw "ASnvaiy dird tots Bugaytiveds ec! 
Qpdynovy (990-1456), By Rosrat Raimo- 
pH¥LAs. Pp. aig. Athens: Hestia, 1933. 
Bo 5p. 

The author has expanded his tmanograply 
on The French Duchy of Atbens! inte a. /fixtory 
of Athess-in the Middle Ages—a and 
up-todaire Greek substitute for the work of 
Gregorovius. He ia familiar with the literature 
of the complicated Frankish period, and his 
long residence in Tialy and mastery of Italian 
enable fim to understand the mentality af 
the Florentine rulers of Athens and the aime 
of the Venetians in Greek lands, He shews 
bow Cloristianity (except for an interval under 


a FES. lit, 497- 
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Julian) and the foundation of Constantinople 
ugured Athens, whereas nowadays the Piracus 
hos taken the place of Constantinople aa a port; 
he summarises the theory of Kamipouroglois and 
Sofenou, thar there. was a Saracen maid on 
Athers in G96, where Georginns came to study 
om the eve of the Frankish conquest; anc he 
mentions the tratition that the first bishop of 
Athens was: Hicrotheos, whose name was last 
Qctober 4. adepted aa the Greek patrom-saint 
ofthe World Day for Animals. Free from racial 
hias, the author shares Rubié y Lloch’s view 
that the Catalans were not so black ag they have 
bern painted, at lexst curime the last part of 
their role, and. treated their Greek subjects 
better than the French Duked had done, although 
during the French period good relations existed 
between the Catholicand the Orthodox churches 
despite the aleence of w Greek Metropolinan. 
He does not mention Kampouroglous theory 
that the “Catalan Madonna,’ now in the 
Byzantine Museum, wai Genorse, ane, witli 
Soteriou ail Orlandos, rejecis the idea thas, 
urater the Acciajuoll, the Orthodox: cathedral 
was the later *Mosqne of the Conqueror,’ 
tll recently the miliiary bakery... The restoration 
of the Metropolitan was only one sign of the 
policy of the Florentines towards their Athenian 
subjects, whereas the Venetians valued Athens 
only 8 o strong fortress, the Akropolis aa a 
fastic, resembling in that the “orks, There 
are alheions to the Albanian colonisation of 
Atnes and tothe branch of the Apcciajuoli's 
hank at Glarentza ' considered to be the equal 
of that an London.’ The heok contains 44 
Ulwstrotions, some copied from Fanelli's Aten¢e 
Altiea, W. MM. 


Mvunpeter tie “EAAnuixfig “leropios, By the 
Acudemy of Athens. Vol. 1. Pp. soxix + 
qoz. Athen: Office of Publications of the 
Academy of Athens, 1942-1999.. nooo 4p, 

This first volume of Greek historical ennces 
whieh the Academy of Athens has pulslistierd, 
with the geocrous assistance of Mme. Venizelos, 
contains the Beoyia qpenxd of the late Sp, 

Lamproa, edited Iv Professor Konst. 1 Amunies, 

and the Acta et Decreia Majoris Conuifit Venetiarum 

rei Cretices  ifuttrmfia §3255-7669, collected 
an provided with an introduction by Count 

Spyron M. Theotokes, "The former pertion 

consists of 57 chronological statements, of which 

imei in verse, dealing with the Turkish con- 
some special value for the history of Crete ond 

‘Monrmvaia, The ‘Turkish capture of Athens 

i June, igs, is froquently tnentioned ay are 
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the Acciajuoli, and the exact date of the capture 
of Nicaea is a mew fact. The latest date 
mentioned is r7g7. Most of these bare Chronicles 
are published for the first time, a few had bees 
pninted in Lampros’ Mics “EXAqvayriuce-and else- 
where. 

Of all the Venriian powessions in Creece, 
Crete has hitherto been the least odequately 
dracribed,, because the Wenetian documenis: 
concerning that island had-wewer been thoroughly 
publishect, despite the valuable labours of Tufel 
an] Thomas, Predeill, Lamansky, Noitet, and 
Gerland, whose library has lately been acquired 
by the Gennadeion at Athens. Theotokes has 
long waited ag opportunity to publish the 
reanlt of his laborious peerarches at Venice, ancl 
here prevents the first instalment, the accuracy 
of which i attested by the director of the 
Archives, whe ¢tates thar ‘all the copies have 
been collated with the originals by the nwo chief 
archivists.’ Jt contains extracts from a7 volumes 
of the decisions of the Majus Consitinm, with 
Greek summaries of every document and notes 
at the end of cach section. Both parts of the 
book are illustrated with plates, four in all, 
each eontuining « facsimile of the original (Greek 
or Latin document, and are provided with 
copious indexes, WM. 


La Réballion dee Popolari: la premidre 
révolution sociale en Gréce. By Miawmrra 
Minorro. Pp. go. Athens: * Messager 
d'‘Athtnes,’ 1939, go-drs. 

This monograph, ako published in Greek, 
is based upon the mane contemporary chronicle 
of Soumakis, three Venetian documents pre- 
served in the archives ai Zante, and an anecdote 
tumuied by Scrofani.. The author, » Zantiote, 
i Anew for ber studies of Zantiote folk-lore and 
history, of which the rebellion of 1628-is one of 
the most curious episodes. As usual, the cause 
ood the occasion of this popular outbreak 
were differem. The couse wag the overbeari 
attitude of the Greek noble, who had adlopped 
the creed end the language of their Venetian 
rulers anc of whose violence examples arc given ; 
the occasion wad the introduction of compulsory 
military aervice in consequence of the pirates’ 
raids, but the rebellion was not seainst Venice 
but against the local nobility. Ong Venetian 
governor waa bribed by the Popolari; they and 
the nobles both appealed to Venice, wlio sent 
Pisani to settle the ae “At first favourable 
to the Papolari, he suddenly changed his policy, 
bupritoned their five chic, and, on. their 
¢scape and the continuance af the rebellion, 
exiled the ringleaders, lovelled their houses with 
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the ground, rooted up their olive trees, and 
forbade the re-cultivation of their fields, He 

‘made a wilderness and called it peace.” Further 
revolts in 1640.and 1642 were the resolt, and 
when the French became masters of the Ionian 
Idlands In 1797, the populace burnt the Zantiote 
Lthro 2’ Ore, Even under the British Pro- 
tectorate the Zantiote Radicals, whoa Jeader, 
Lombardo, wad its chief opponent, were the 
lines!) descetidants of the Popolari of iba. The 
amonograph is a good example of the tendency 
to ‘write local histories of the very different 
parta of Venetian Greece, of which Zante 
wis among the most interesting, for cach of the 
Seven Islands has special PARES, : 

W. ML 


(1) The Expedition of Colonel Fabvier to 
Chios, described in contemporary diplomatic 
reports, Edired with an Introduction by 
Pine FP. Asoestt. Pp. bii 4-989; 9 plates 
and a map. London: John Lane, 199%. 
ras. tl. 

(2) Chius Liberata; or the Occupation of 
Chios by the Greeks In rg? as described 
in contentporary documents; wncd Chios 
during the Great War. Edited with an 
Introduction by Pritar Po Aggern.- Pp. 
Ixviti + 59; 6 plate and a map. London: 
Jobn Lane, 199g- far, bd. 

Mr, Argenti’s interesting book on The Massacres 
of Chios in 1822 was reviewed in Vol. LI, p. 994 
of this Journal. He has swiftly Followed up 
his account of this episode by the present 
volumes, which deal with two other important 
events in the history of modern Chics, Though 
the second event is of far greater importance 
to the island in its permanent effects, the first 
presenta features of greater interest to the 
non-Greek reader owing to the international 
situation of the time. 

The abortive expedition of Colonel Fabyier 
wos the outcome of circumstance of comidenihle 
complexity. ‘he Treaty of London signed on 
July 6th, 1827, provided for the enforcement 
of an armustic: on both the Turks and the 
Greeks. ‘The battle of Navaring followed on 
October goth and further complicated the 
situation, The Greeks were now convinced 
thar the Allies were on their side, ond that, 
despite their acocptance of the armistice, they 
would not be hampered in prosecuting extended 
hostilities againat the Turks. 

‘The campaign against Chios had been planned 
before the aceeptance of the armistice anc 
before the battle of Navarino. It was concrived 
by Chinn and the expenditure was to be borne 
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by Chians, It waa held, ane) no doube rightly, 
that Chie had no chance of being included in 
an autonomous Greece wiless she could present 
the Allies with m fait accomplt. 

Mr. Argentt how collected all the diplomatic 
docunents bearing on the episode with unweary- 
ing diligence. ‘They comprise those of Great 
Rtain, France, Austria, Prussia, Nuple, the 
Netherlands and Spain, aa well as Greek clocu- 
ments and letters of Gount Capodistria. Short 
biographics of Fabvier and the memben of the 
Chian Demogerontiit are added. The foreign 
diplomats concur in condemming the expedition 
as ill-conceived and unlikely to meet with sucoess ; 
they are aleo -pecoliarly bitter an the subject 
of piracy, The Austrian documeris, as might 
be expected. have a special bitterness of their 
own, It is clear that, though the expedition 
was planned by a Chian Commision m aie 
which collected the funds, and supervised In 
Chics by a Demogerontia of five Chians, the 
Provaional Greek Goverment took resporsihility 
for it. Capedistin himself later on deel mnt 
repudiate the responsihillty inherited From the 
previous Government, though he ‘was very 
lukewarm in giving support, It nay be added 
that General Church in his review of the situation 
at ihe ond of 1827 mentions as on encouraging 
feature that “a coasadorabite force In troops 
under the orders of Colonel Fabvier, acoompanied 
by a competent naval co-operation, had landed 
in Scio for the purpose of recovering that 
beautiful island.’ He at any rate did not regard 
the expedition as foredoomed to failure. 

Mr. Argenti, in hit interesting and well 
written inteelurtion, sums up the principal 
causes of ite lack of success. The military details 
given in the book are very full—in particular, 
attention may be drawn to the diary of the Vice- 
Consul of the Netherlands which covers the 
whole period of the operations—but they cannot 
be entered opon bere, Golonel Fabvier was 
4oman of undoubted courage, but he had « 
contempt for Greck seis large numbers 
of whom served in wie expedition. “These 
imeguiars were in the main responaible for 


‘inftrtunate incidents, «uch as the aetmilts 


on foreign consulates and the pillaging of the 
Greek inhabitan. Pay was often in. arrear, 
though the charge’ of enibezlemeni wuli- 
sequently brought against the members of the 
Demorerontia were without foundation. But 
in the long un the expedition was bound to 
fail, unles the Turkish forces asetnbiled at 
Teheamé Gould be kept from croging, ancl 
events proved that the Greck navy by itelf 
was unable to prevent them. ‘The Allied 
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aiimirald beled aloof, though it in probable that 
their influence restraintd the ‘Turks from 
commiting a second massacre, and French 
ships were certainly active in removing fugitive 
Greeks te safety. Mr, Argenti is inclined to 
think that a secret understanding with De Rigny 
level something: to do with Fibvier's abandon- 
men of the siege, and that the French were 
mt sorry to sce the expedition fail. We might, 
however, credit De Rigny with a genitive reluct- 
inee to give active support to the Greeks for 
the reason. be -homself albeges,. view the fear of 
possible Turkish vengeance on the Christians 
af Asa Mioor Divided control also bad o 
good deal to do with the failure; Fabvier aod 
the Bemogerontia were often at variance, and 
the besrowal ofsupreme control on the Colinel by 
Capodisiria came too late to prevent the retreat. 

‘A mere allumon to the subsequent ecrimina- 
tions between Fabyier and the members of the 
Bemogerontia mustsufice, “The inquiry resulted 
in a virtual acquittal of beth parties—probably 
the fairest result, for, despite many. mistakes 
ane! their unfnttimate conseyurnees to the island, 


there is no feason to question the good faith. 


of cither side. 

A short notice cannot do full justice to the 
vatird information contained in this excellent 
book, tlie usefulness of which fb emhanerd by 
an adequate mdex. 


Chine Cabereta tells the story of the recovery 
ef Ching as the outecene of the successful war 
of the Balkan States agamet Turkey in rec. 
The expedition against the island was com- 
manied by Colonrl Nicholas Delagrammatikas 
and selved the tows of Chica on November ith. 
‘The Turks held owt for some time in the rugged 
central districts, and their sunmender was 
delayed: till December gist, ‘The Greek 
suctrdt Waa, ae Mr. Argenti points out, mainly 
due to thei predominance al sea. Thus Chios 
was at lost freed after a Turkish domuation. 
io 345 years, 

The setond part of the bok deala with the 
riic played by Chians in the Venezelisy army 
during the Great War and im the unfortunate 
campaign in Asin Minor in voor, Exactly 
a century ifter the massacres the laland ‘was 
again the scene of much trouble, due to the 
itiflax af refigess. The revolution of September 
igo2, which led to the second deihronement af 


Comtantine amd the ultimate oiablishment of 


a Republic, was largely planted in (thio, 

Al) the events described by Mr. Argenti in his 
introduction ore Wnacated by an abundance of 
official docunrents. F. Hi. M. 
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Groek Bilingualiam and some Parallel! Cassa. 
By Perma Viarro. Pp. o%. Athens: 
Hestia, 1039: 22. 

This book contams the substance of two 
lectures delivered in London in toga. [Tt ia a 
defence und culogy of the moder) written 
dematic, a form of the language in which the 
author has shewn himself no mean poct. His 
heroet ote therefore Psycharis and -Palln; 
his. villaint Koraes and in general thee who 
write in the deflereoowe. Lndeed every use of i 
written language in any degree archaising or 
artificial isto Viaste anathema: good literature 
iy only possible in. an actually spoken form of 
language. ‘Throughout he nssumes that the 


amodern Greek demotic ty such a natoral 


language ; may would agree wilh the present 
reviewer that itis a8 artificial as any Aathoresousg, 
This thess the author proceeds to illustrate 


‘from Greeee fiself ond from other countries. 


Such of the ancient writers op he allows to have 
merit he insists wrote in the common speech 
ofthe doy, Thue Aleman, Sappho and Alcaios 
are among the saved: and-even Pindar, who 
wrote, we aré fold, in genuine Borotian. Plato 
too, Viaste holds, wrote in the spoken language 
of the day. But of the reat a good many 
reputations must fall. Bacchylicdes was a dull 
imitator: Theegnis has not an atom of real 
poctry; the tragic choruses with their artificial 
dialect are everrated lynes: and so on. And 
the same account w given of the ose of artificial 
language in other literatures we hear af the 
degradation of Elizabethan English into the 
language of Pope and Addisom Wlasto has:o 
case: artificiality and an excessive aorcholsm 
dy tend to cut a language off from the warmth 
and vigour of the mother tongue, anc in so 
far-aa it has checked the excesses and the bigoted 
exclunivencss of certain Antharecowm ex 
the movement in Greece for the dematic language 
has been salutary, but in this book the author 
ins ecxagecraticd his position to the pom: of 
tlaurdity.. Nor can such critical opinions a 
these just quoted be regarded of. merely o 
thetorica) mecessity of his. argument. Wishing 
ty oecredit Pallis’ translation. of Homer into 
the language and as fay as persible into the 
style of the klephiic pomm, he is copalle of 
quoting two passages on death, one from 
Honver and the other from a klephtic song, and 
finding a similar apirit in the firm manliness af 
Homer and in the sentimental faney of the 
moder balladmonger. 

{1 is not surprising that the book mds with 
an attack on the porta who ise a Janguagre 
mixed of old and new: who have the «kill to 
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employ in its proper place every note ult: 
wide gamytofGreek, Of Kalvos he says nothing, 
but to him Kavafis, whom many critics regard as 
the great poct of modern Greece, appear a9 

the emboliment ofthe mew race of undisciplined 
hybrids arising oul of the clash of the orthodox 
followers of Psycharis and of the puristic fossils," 
ood in coed op as the * Alexanctrian poet of 
provaivn." 

After disagreeing so thoroughly with the 
author, it i pleasant to say that on the last page 
of his notes there is some excellent seme on 
the yexed! question of education, R..M.'D. 


‘Avioraxav TAwoodpiov By Deserams FP. 
Pascuaus, Pp. rea, Athens: Hesta, 1997- 
go dr. 


Tomeuuixcdy tig Niprou “AvEscu. By. Dvate-. 


THe P. Pascuacn. Pp. $2. Athens: Aestia, 
1999- Sour. 

The author of these two very uschil works 
hus displayed an extra ary netivity in 
promoting the study of the history of Andros. 
Of 192 monographs from his pen, a very large 
‘proportion deal with this island. The present 
works are not merely valuable works of reference, 
but they shew how much interesting historical 
nfivrtim can be gained from @ systematic 
study of local words and place-names, 

Andros was, [owe disregard ihe peried when 
she belonged to the Roman Empire, under 
forcign government from. 120710 1621, first umder 
the Venetians and then under the Turks, but 
it is noteworthy that the traces [efi by these 
foreign elements, both in respect of the spoken 
language ard) the placenames, are Comparatively 
slight, so powerful has heen. the resistance of 
the ootive Greek to outside influences! The 
conquerors found themselves compelled po-make 
wesc of the todigencos language. 

le it interesting to find that Albanian is 
still spoken in certain districts of Andros. 
Naturally it tends to die out, and the Albanian- 
speaking mbhaobitants also speak Greek. Parallels 
to thi are of course to be found in other 
parts of Greece, ée. in the neighbourhood of 
Athens. In this connexion we may note the 
existence in the iiland of Albanian placenames, 
much at Liopesi, und Souli. The 
author recalls the fact that the monk Samuel, 

eo famourin the last struggles of the Souliotes 
wap a: native OP ANATOn fj may be remarked 
that several of the ‘TTurco-Albanian ‘words 
(ee. umapricgr—faitbless) found in Hadi 
Sechreiis’ pocms on Ali Pasha appear in Mr, 
Paschalia” glomary. 

Attention may be ¢alled to the following 


hia life, 


JO? 


amongst the apecial Andriow: forma noted by 
the author: ‘yotur (ofya), ydirw (Bkétres), coe ha 
(eodpia), 4acon (aka), gece COpeipiov), face 
(ixcpa}, dekaBo (dyeida), xpiyy (xpln). epecrcs 
(Qpgerés}, ‘There ia in general @ tendency to 
shorten words and phrases, e.g. 6 wa? Mord Bro 
(83 cenityeo, Adyos, a7é Bowel}—eoht wo Cea wdera)) 
Tippéyiewwos (Tuewns Mppes). Teromendr (due to 
ltalian influence) is a prominent frature, «e.g. 
ivotives for betvor: deérgn lor Seayen, Variow 
parta of the inland have their own focal pecu- 
linritics. 

The place-names are very instructive for the 
history of Andros, ‘The names derived from 
gevgraphical features and those of Saints are, 
af course, usual in Greeee. But. beside) these 
we find in the island names which are reminiscent 
of Ancient Greece, such as “Avarodpu, ‘Aptuit, 
‘AppoSin, Others recall the Venetian occupa- 
tien, #2, Menetdvs, Aapopits; othere the 
Catalans, v.g. Koraaévev, in which connexion 
inmay be remarked that the word marcha; has 
come to be synonymous with a pascal, The 
preatnce of Jews is indicated by such 4 name as 
OBendesctoo, while we ore reminded of 
Saracen marmcicrs by Kopotp: and Zapaend. 
Totpene and Tolpeey skfes are a Jegacy from 
the Turkish occupation. Folk-taled are suggested 
by a name like [pqd¢. WASque, the feudal system 
by the term plovta «till applied to large cxtates 
and by the nares takers from the proprietors, 
tg. Mapeotarroke. The Albanian place-name, 
which ore forly common, have already been 
olhacded to, 

Both these works may be warmly commended. 
They are characteristic of the enthusiasm with 
which tocal atucies are pursued in Greeee, 

F. H. M. 


‘Oomonpris KT. Mafagng (6 avGpormos wal to 
feyo rou). Medéty, By T. MaAtaxce, Pp. 
82. Athens: "ExGden PxoBdern, 1993. 

‘This book js:a careful though very unsym- 
pathetic study of the pociry and character of 

Cc. P, Cavafy, a modern Greek poet of great 

originality, who died in April, 1999, m Alex- 

andra, where he had spent the greater part of 

Mr. Malanw was in persmal comact 

with Cavafy for some fifteen years, and should 

therefore be in o position to carry out his inten- 
tion of showing us, first the manag he saw him, 
and then the same mart at he appears in his 
wrilings. Great atresa ts Loicl throughouwr upon 

Cavafy’s psychology and its emergence im his 

pocms, Hia character, a8 Mr. Malanos saw it, 

was very unpleasing; he found him self-centred, 
aly, secretive and jealmu, always wearing a eral 
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and playing a part, with never anything in his 
mind but his own self-interest. How far it was 
fitting to write auch a study when the port waa 
suffering greatly in hia last illness ib perhaps 
hardly the business of the reviewer to dismuss, 
but it would be unfair to pass over the fact that 
1 have talked to not 4 few of Cavafy’s arquaint- 
ances, and have never found anyone who had 
not the warmest remembrances of his porsomal 
charm! none of them. saw any trace of the de 
testable poseur described by Mr. Malanoa. 
The glimpses we are given of Cavafy's con- 
yersation are interesting, bot it is impossible to 
escape from the feeling that the port-waa some- 
times laughing at bis companion, amd that dicta, 
here written down seriously, as, for example, that 
“poetry like other commncclitnes must be advertised 
in order to be wold, were delivered in pest, 
Cavnly waa well gifted with the satiric wit of Its 
countrymen. 

But the most scrigus thing to be said of Mr. 
Moalancs” wking exsay ls that he 14 so much 
out of sympathy with Cavaivs work and style 
that be is quite incapable of feeling, amd oer 
tainly of making his readers feel, the extra- 
ordinary charm and emotional power of many 
of the pecms, What another critic might well 
moognise as classical elegance and absence of 
sentimentahty ancl conventional poetic pleasing 
ia to Mir. Malanos simply a dry and prosaic 
manner of writing. The comparison of Cavafy'’y 
work to ctrics in Suidas or to the dry para- 
graphs of Diogenes Laertiue shewe a really 
unitual incapacity to ace the difference between 

pocury and prose, But these matters may 
safely be left to the judgment of readers, Here, 
however, 4 difficulty arises. Up to about the 
year 1900 Cavafy published bis poems one by 
one in periodicals: Then he entirely rejected 
al! this earlier work and formed his own charac. 
teristic style of writing, He also changed his 
methods of publication and began printing lis 
poms cach separately on fy-theei, which he 
tid mvt sell, but circulated among his friends. 
Of these sheets theee fusctewls haye been collected, 
covering the years 1905 10 1939, but none of 
them wat ever put on sale, The corpus of his 
work, consisting of only 144 poem, all of them 
short, is therefore mot easy to comme by; Lt is 
hoped that shorily a volume with translations 
will he published in the ordinary way, The 
pocma ate written in a kine of free verse, cach 
with a most capciul internal structure, They 
deal in preference with the life of Hellenistic 
or Byzantine Greece and with the life of modern 
Alexantlria. As Mr. Malanos has well pointed 
out, Cavaty’s affinities are with Kallimachus and 
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the Alexandrian mimes, But the critic's m- 
marks or individual poems: are ad grudging of 
Praise os is hia account of the poet's pertonality. 
Everywhere be fines Cavafy more of a craftaman 
(reves) than a poet. It will he well to take 
an example. Petroniut has a short poem, the 
Exhortatie ad Ulysse, in which the king of Tihaca 
ia bidden journey over all the world and so 
become a still greater man, On this hint 
Cayaly has built a poem describing the adver 
turoud life of a man atriving to teach an ideal 
Ithaca, and the disappointment which atrends 
all human achievements; but the toilsotne 
journey iteclf te the real reward of man's struggle 
and aspiration. The poem ends thus: 
‘Hider ot iBone" dipato refettis. 


Muah wothe Ble Rigyorey etsy EoSye 
“AQAe Biv bye eA od Benn tide. 





Ki Sy trrezgent, ay pits, (“Mee Biv od yhoo, 

Sry Ok 7h wcortdaBeg 4 “dng th oud enw. 

Mr, Malanos does not entirely withhold com- 
tiendation, but ends by saying that after all 
Cavafy bere shows bimsell only as a poet who. 
has worked over the poem of another man: bey 
nosy eG lee 4 pereoepri, big Gleow rortprros. 
Mer. Malanes, the reviewer feela, shows here and 
in many other places that be harelly knows what 
it @ that makes a poem: it M A-matter for 
astonishment that with sach a poor equipment 
Of poetic sensibility he ever set out to write this 
book at all, With Cavafy’s poetry he is cer- 
luinly entirely out of sympathy. 

Nor does Mr, Malanos, who himself write-in 
the modern demotic, much like Cavafy's Greek, 


which is the language of the written tradition 


tempered with the ordinary colloquial speech of 
the day, “This way of writing has already got 
Cavafy into trouble with other demotic writers, 
especially with Mr. Peter Vlasto, who has 
developed his views nm an article, “0 Kapaent 5 
Ematets. published in the Atheman Jowrmnal ‘iSia, 
and in his book an Greek Bilingualism, already 
reviewed in this Jounal. Thouwwh thie is o 
quarrel perhaps more especially for Greeks, it 
iy to be rernarked that while Viasto attacks 
Cavafy for using an artificial language, +o anced, 
he Hays, dea) GBeto, éyptius, emrofepaudes podwe 
fepouim, ctc., Mir. Malanos recognises shat he 


wrote exactly as he spoke, and Cavaty way 


admittedly a master in the art of conversation, 
Much more will probably be written about 
Cavaly: here we have the speech of the adbocatur 
dinboli, carefully atch eyatematically eet forth. 

K, ML Dawains 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 






CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Werit the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Gromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece, 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of £40, is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules — 


i. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such persone desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before 1 June of the year prre- 
ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

4. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
these which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those which are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or which has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmis- 
sible, A candidate to whom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a 
future year so long as the writer remains ¢ligible under Rule t. 

5: Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 91 December. They 
must be typed for, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information. used, 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
so, Beoronn Squaue, Loxpos, WC. 1 
Prieitend? HUGH LAST, Felli of St, Juhn’s Cullegaj Osfort. 


“PRs subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archwology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about joo Ap. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and.so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in is 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archeology. 

in connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Membersareentitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, and ane evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history, 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and percignachela Ss is published by the Society in lalf-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members, | 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas lor persons over 
lifty years of age, and fifteen guineas lor others, Student Associates are 
acimitted at the reduced subscription of ros. od. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 





The Classical Ussociation. 


The objects of the Glastical Asociation are \o promote the development and maintiin 
ihe well-boing of clagical studio, and in particular (a) to impress: upon publle opiman 
the claim of pach eadies to on eminent place in the national scheme of echucation; (}) 
to itnprove the practice of clagsical teaching; (c) to encourage investigution atid call 
attention to new discoveries; (oj) to create opportunities for intercourse amoung havens of 
élisica) learning 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike, ‘The annua! mab. 
scription ts 58. (life composition, #4 14a), gad there is on cotemee fee of gu, from 
Which members of Local Branches, Libraries and Corporate Bodies are exempt 
Members receive-a copy of the annual Proceedings of Whe Association and, on a payment 
of 2/6, of The Frorsc Work in Clanica! Snies (both peat free.) They may also chtain the 
Clanice! Rete and Clase! Quarterly at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January qi0t in cach year, Greece 
and Home inay be obtained for an annual subscription of Gd, 


Application’ for membership should be addressed to the Assmtant Treasurer, 
(Wesical Association, c/a The Triangle Offices, ft South Molton Street, W.t. 
Inetiiries should also be sent to The Triangle Offices, addressed ether ta the Hon 
Secretaries of the Arsoctation (Mr. BK. M. Rattenbury and Prof, T. BOL. Webster), of to 
the Hon. Secretary of any ane of the Local Branches, viz., Aberpaiwyih, Redford anil 
Northampton, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Faw Anglia, Hull, Kent, 
Leeth, Leicester, Liverpool), Lomlon, Manchester, Northomberiana and Durham, North 
Wales, Notunghsen, Qnoferd, Rewling, Sheffield, Southampton, South Weitern, Susiey, 
Swansea, Taunton and Wet Somerset. 





PELASGIANS AND IONIANS! 
I, Tue Pr.ascians. 


(i) Any attempt to track down this ubiquitous bur evasive people 
must start from the vestiges of Pelasgians in the Homeric epics, which 
will here be treated as a single authority on the assumption that, what- 
ever may be the seeret of their composition, they preserve a consistent 
record of authentic traditions of the Heroic Age. 

The Trojan Gatalogue (Jl. i, 811 seqg.), having put the Trojans of 
Ilium of course at the head of its list, recites the contingents from their 
kinsfolk anc nearest neighbours. To most of them it assigns a scat—to 
the Trojans Jed by Pandarus Zelea and the valley of the Aesepus; to 
the men under the sons of Merops the coast of the Propontis west of the 
Aesepus with the Adrastean plain and doubtless the valley af the Granicus: 
to the followers of Asius the Hellespontine shore down to the Narrows 
below Abydus and including Sestus on the opposite side of the: straits. 
But the Dardamians, next alter the Ilians on the list, are left without a 
home, Dardanus on the Hellespont south of Abydus is impossible; it 
has far too exiguous am ager, is never mentioned in the Homeric poems, 
and is incompatible with the indications to be found im them, We must 
seek Dardania elsewhere, 

There can be litte doubt that the whole basin of the Scamander 
belonged to Ilium; the articulations between its three plains are con- 
nective rather than disjunctive; it constitutes a single natural unit; it 
is commensurate with the other cantons; and it could not support two 
tribal communities equal, not to say superior, to the rest in size, rank 
and importance. On the north-west and west, roughly from Dardanus 
to Alexandria, this territory is bounded by the sea; its eastern and northern 
borders are enveloped by the confederate domains already determined ; 
but what of its southern side? Here a long wedge of country unbroken 
by serious obstacles stretches from the west coast castwards between the 
main range of Ida and the sea to the head of the gulf of Adramyttrum. 
About its inhabitants we gather from Homer that at Thebe, in the plain 
which lies beyond the cull and may or may not be included in the strip, 
Eetion ruled over Cilices (/I. vi. 996, 415), and that at Pedasus on the 
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. Of medern discossons of the wibject | have found 
mot meta Ho Fyes Glintum's chapter * The early 
"Times of Greece’ in luis Paott Jfeffemaici, Vol..0; Ea. 
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J. 1. Myre" paper "A History of the Pelasgian 
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river Satniois, Altes ruled over Leleges (xxi. 86). At Lyrnessus, possibly 


the later Antandrus (cf, Alcaeus, Strabo, bob), Mynes (11. boo-693, xix. 
296) ruled probably over Leleges (xx. go—g6). Nothing more is recorded 
al the Cilices. The Leleges appear among Priam’s auxiliaries in {1 x. 
429, but not in the Catalogue. They cannot be reckoned to the Trojan 
Commonwealth of peoples. Yet this southern district of the Troad is 
obviously included by Achilles in Priam’s dominions (xxiv. 544-546). 
The Leleges therefore, unless mere immigrants from abroad settled in one 
or two isolated colonies, are presumably a subject or vassal population. 
In whom then are we to recognise the real lords of the land? 

Two claimants present themselves. First the Pelasgians, who stand 
sixth in the Catalogue, next after the contingents already noted, Their 
case depends mainly on the answer to be given to the question whether 
the city Larisa assigned to them by the Catalogue was the Larisa in the 
south-west of the Troad, on or near the coast between Alexandria and 
Hamaxitus. Alone the coincidence of name is a poor criterion, for Larisae 
are broadcast all over the countries round the Aegean; Strabo (440) 
collects eleven, which Fynes Clinton augments from other writers to 
seventeen. ‘The identification has therefore been supported by the re- 
sourceful suggestion that the Leleges and Cilices of the southern coast- 
land are themselves, or are included in, the * tribes of Pelasgians” of the 
Catalogue. This bold theory, sufficiently improbable for other reasons, 
is ruled out by JI. x. 429, which expressly distinguishes the Leleges from 
the Pelasgians, Nor does the Pelasgian name confer on the Leleges and 
Cilices any better right in the inner circle of the Trojan kindred, On 
the main question Strabo (620) has the last word; the only other passage 
in Homer which mentions the city (//. xvii, 288-309) tells how Hippothous, 
the same as the Pelasgian leader in the Catalogue, was killed in the fight 
for the body of Patroclus ‘ jar from Larisa" his home; according to Strabo 
the Larisa near Hamaxitus is actually within sight of Uium and only 
about 2oo stades from it; therefore that Larisa cannot be intended. He 
may be guilty of some slight overstatement, but Strabo’s argument is 
conclusive: ‘The Pelasgians must go farther afield. 

The Dardanians are, of course, the other candidate, and their claim 
is a strong one. They have indubitable rights in the Troad, but nowhere 
else than in the southern belt can an adequate territory be found for 
them, Demetrius of Scepsis, to be sure, endeavoured to provide an abode 
for them, so far as can be made out from the confused indications of Strabo 
(565, 592. 596, 602, 606, 607), in the narrow valley of the upper Scamander 
above his native town and on the barren pine-clad hills to the north of 
it; but there can be litthe doubt that this shabby hospitality was prompted 
by the local patriotism of the Scepsians and had no better historical 
foundation than their ambition to appropriate the honours and primacy 
of the Darcdanidac, On the other maa Strabo’s observation that the 
Lelegian district is * as it were a second Dardania,’ and the geographical 
inconsistencies into which it seems to involve him (606, 607), suggest 
that some authorities placed the Dardanians there, and that he fell into 
incoherence in the attempt to combine them with Demetrius. The 
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Catalogue at all events, which progresses continuously from canton to 
canton round the inland borders of the Ilian domain and completes the 
circuit at the western or seaward extremity of the north side, must obviously 
have started from the western or seaward extremity of the south side; 
that is to say, that the Dardanians, being first on the list after the [lians, 
were their southern neighbours, and fill the vacancy between the western 
sea and the watershed of the Aesepus on the east. This allocation agrees 
with the other Homeric evidence. In the days of Dardanus the Ilians. 
and the Dardanians dwelt together as one people in the (nreopeor of Ida 
(Il. xx. 218), on the slopes below the northern and southern faces of the 
main range (compare the trope, northern and southern, of the Taurus 
in Strabo 570); on the division of the kingdom presumably the spine of 
the ridge which runs down from the summits to the west coast became the 
boundary between them, and the Ilians kept the northern trrepeia, the 
Dardanians the southern. Aphrodite gave birth to Aeneas, as the Cata- 
logue states (ii, 820), amid the spurs of Ida, Aeneas chased by Achilles 
down the hills of Ida (xx. 90-96, 188-194) took refuge in Lyrnessus, the 
city of Mynes, The nationality of Mynes and Altes and Eetion is not 
given; they may have ruled over alien subjects, Leleges and Gilices, like 
Phoenix over the Dolopes in the kingdom of Peleus (ix. 484, cf. 395-397), 
but have been themselves Trojans of Dardania, and the mention of ‘Troes 
as well as Leleges in the sack of Lyrnessus may perhaps be interpreted 
in that sense. i 

If the Dardanians are established in the southern territory, the Pelas- 
gians are doubly debarred from it. The Catalogue has completed the 
ambit of confederate cantons which bordered the Ilian realm, and there 
is no. room in the Troad for another. Its mext entry, the Pelasgians, 
must begin the second section of the list; having finished on the Hellespont 
it crosses the straits and gives Priam’s European allies in succession fa 
east to west. 

First come the Pelasgians, from their capital city, Larisa (841); 
second the Thracians, in the Chersonese (845): but more at home in the 
valley of the Hebrus (iv. 520); then the Cicones, Thracian by race 
(Herodotus vii. 110), dwelling about Ismarus (Od. ix. 99); and last in 
this series the Paconians, on the river Axius (849, cf xxi. 141-159). It 
is clear trom the order of the names that the Catalogue assigns to the 
Pelasgians a domain between the Hebrus and the Euxine. 

There remains the minor problem of Larisa. Strabo (620), .we have 
seen, Mightly rejected the Larisa in Troas as incompatible with Homer's 
tHe, but, misled by Jl. x. 428-429, where no geographical inference is 
admissible, and seeking tw extend Priam’s dominions southward over 
the whole of Acolis, he decided for Larisa Phriconis near Cyme. Had 
his attention been directed to the north, he might have remembered that 
he had mentioned (440, cf. 319) another Larisa which fits the indications 
in Homer much better. It lay in the region known as * the left shore’ 
of the Euxine and near the end of the Haemus range just north of Mesem- 
bria. The Catalogue uses the words +Adéev and tide of the extremities 
only of Priam’s aifian ce—Amydon by the Axius, Alybe of the Halizones, 
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Ascania (which is evidently meant to be the terminus of a different line), 
and Lycia. If this usage applies to the THA’ dare Aapions of Il, x. gor, the 
description is thoroughly appropriate to the Mesembrian Larisa, wluch 
supplies an extreme point northward analogous to the others, At all 
events this Larisa proves that a Larisa is not improbable in the region 
above assigned to the Pelasgians of the Catalogue. gm | 

(ii) Except an allusion in the Odyssey (xix. 177) to Pelasgtans in 
Crete, where they are no doubt, as Strabo recognised (221), immigrants, 
no other passage in Homer expressly determines their local habitation; 
but references to * Pelaszic Argos’ In what was two generations alter 
the Trojan war Thessaly (Jf. 11. 681) and to Zeus of Dodona as * Pelasgic * 
(xvi. 299) must on the generally aceapted and only natural interpretation 
imply that those places, no longer held by Pelasgtans, had formerly been 
in their occupation. 

As regards Dodona this inference is supported by Hesiod's description 
(Strabo, 927) of Dodona as ‘a seat of Pelasgians,’ and by the story told 
to Herodotus (ii. 52) by the priestesses at Dodona of the Pelasgians who 
consulted the oracle there. Hesiod and the priestesses cither are inde- 
pendent witnesses to the tradition implied in Homer, or prove that the 
orthodox interpretation of Homer's words wascurrentasearly as Hesiod’s time 
and was accepted in the fifth century B.c, by the Dodonaeans themselves. 

The verse in the Greek Catalogue about the inhabitants of Pelasgic 
Argos, unless we are to follow Zenodotus against the authority of the 
manuscripts, can only be understood as a general heading to the list of 
the * Thessalian contingents; Pelasgic Argos must be a comprehensive 
name for Thessaly, as Strabo takes it (221, 369; although he quotes other 
opinions, 431). The connexion between Thessaly and the Pelasgians 
does not depend entirely upon Homer. The two Larisae in Thessaly 
may carry little conviction, but the name of the ‘ tetrarchy’ Pelasgiotis 
cannot be ascribed to no more than an antiquary’s fancy. The syncretic 
constructions of Hellanicus and Ephorus may be poor evidence, but 
Herodotus (vii. 95) has no hesitation in deriving the Acolians from the 
Pelasgic stock and avers (i; 57) that the Pelasgians who dwelt in his own 
day at Creston, north of Chalcidice, had formerly lived in Thessalious:. 
It is difficult to believe that there is nothing behind the many associations, 
which no theory could ignore, berween the Pelaseians and Thessaly, 
except one phrase in the Greck Catalogue and the name Larisa; at the 
least the ancients were fairly unanimous in interpreting Pelasgic Argos 
as a land once held by Pelasgians. 

The testimony of Herodotus that Pelasgians existed at Creston in the 
fifth century B.c. 15 independent of any inference or theory, but is a state- 
ment of fact. It is in the main confirmed by Thucydides (iv. 109), who 
is peculiarly well informed on the tribes of that region and is a critic 
swift to mark errors in Herodotus. The differences in detail between 
their accounts enhance their agreement im recognising a Pelasgian popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood of Chalcidice. So we have here another 
patch of Pelasgians west of the Strymon to put beside those at Dodona 
and in Thessaly. 
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Moreover, there can be lirthe doubt that the name NMekecyeol represents 
TleAay-oxol; and TleAay-oxol cannot be separated from [leAay-oves, a 
strong tribe domiciled by the river Erigon between the Axius and the 
lake of Lychnidus (Strabo, 327; Livy, xlv..29). With the Pelagonians 
may probably be added the Paconians, who were not Thracians |Hom. 
Ho ii, 844-850, x. 427-494; Halt. v. 11g, vil. 185, vill. 115, ix. 92; Thue. 
ii. 96), but seem to have been akin to the Pelagonians (Hom. JL xxi. 140- 
i6o; Strabo, 331, frag, 98, 49; Pliny, Vat. Hist. iv, ro. 35), although the 
Catalogue and Aeschylus. (Suppl. 257) treat them as distinct trom the 
Pelasgians, presumably because the connexion was not political but racial. 

Even without this Paconian enlargement the fragments of Pelasgian 
occupation in the west, if we may piece them together, practically recon- 
stitute the northern realm, extending from the Strymon to Dodona and 
the Adriatic, attributed by Aeschylus (Suppl. 254-259) to Pelaszus, King 
of Apia and Argos, a j | 

fait) This Pelaswzian domain in the north is certified by Homeric 
tradition and survivals in historical times, but in the minds of the Greeks 
of the filth century s.¢., and earlier, it was balanced, or rather over- 
weighted, by the idea of a pre-Hellenic population of Pelasgians in Arcadia 
and Argolis, an idea supported by no such evidence. Hesiod is said 
(Strabo, 221) to have started it, making Pelasgus father of Lycaon. The 
affiliation, as Eduard Meyer has well argued (Forsch. I, pp. 53-06), was 
not a tradition but an inference, The Arcadians claimed to be the 
aboriginal and indigenous inhabitants of their land (/G. V2; Het, viii. 
73). Pelasgus, whom * black earth produced that there micht be a human 
race,’ as the epic poet Asius told (Paus. viil. 1), was to Hesiod also (Apollod. 
ii. 1.1.9, dil, 8.1) * avéochthon’ a First Man. There were, to be sure, plenty 
of aulochthonous patriarchs and peoples in Greece, but apparently Hesiod 
deemed the Pelasgians to be che earliest people, and their ¢ponymus the 
first of all mankind. Meyer (pp. 32, 113) would trace this opinion bo 
Thessaly, where Pelasgian serfs of the later conquerors may have per- 

etuated a memory of therr lost independence. Possibly Hesiod learnt 
it from his Boecotian neighbours or from his Cymaean parents, but the 

uotation from Asius, which its context in Pausanias shews to refer to the 
Peg dtane: is $0 pertinent to the argument that it strongly suggests that 
he drew it from epic, and probably Ionian, sources. | 

When the Homeric * Pelasgic hone * was mistranslated to the Pelopan- 
nesign Argos, as prevalently in Attic Tragedy (e.g. Aesch. Suppl. 250 sqq.. 
Prom, 860 sqq.; as Bo nach. frag. 256; Eur. Phoen. 256, Orest. 1601), 
the sovereignty of Pelasgus was extended over Argolis, and he was inserted 
into the pedigree of the Argive kings by or belore Acusilaus (Apollod. Le., 
Tzetzes ad Lycophr.. 177)- | 

Herodotus accepted the theory of an aboriginal population of Pelas- 
gians in Arcadia (i. 146, ii. 171, viii. 73) and in Argolis (ii. 171; cf, vit. 
94); but he goes far beyond it when he ascribes = Potanon ancestry Lo 
the lonians, wherever they may dwell or be reputed to have dwelt—in 
the Peloponnesian Achaea (vii. 94), in Attica (1. 56-7, vili. 44), in the 
Islands and Tonia (vii. 95), and presumably in Cynuria (viii. 73). With 
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this notable accession the primitive inhabitants of Greece have become 
so predominantly Pelasgic that, ignoring exceptions (¢.g. Bocotia, where 
Pelasgians appear to have been first introduced by Ephorus—Strabo, 401); 
he can call ie whole country Pelasgian in people and in name (ii. 56, 
VI. 44). | 

That others before Herodotus had used the name Pelasgia in the 
same compreliensive sense, which would imply the inclusion of the Ionians, 
is probable, if not demonstrable—Aeschylus might be quoted, but the 
. words témi tae (Suppl, 259) are a conjectural emendation; and Acusilaus 
(Tzetzes (c.) may merely amplify Apollodorus, as Meyer has observed 
tp. 97). Anyhow Herodotus, although our carliest evidence for the 
Pelasgic origin of the Tonians, cannot be thought to have discovered it 
for himself, He lays particular stress upon it, and seems to regard the 
fonians as especially Pelasgian, but he adduces no reasons, nor authorities. 
We must conclude that he is giving the accepted doctrine ‘ldévav téw 

Whence did they get it? Not from Homer, who barely notices the 
Pelasgians and treats the Ionians with almost studied neglect: nor from 
Hesiod, who would certainly have been quoted if he had promulgated it, 
and in such a matter is more likely to have been the disciple than the 
master; nor from * the Pelasgic wall’ on the Acropolis of Athens, which 
presupposes it; not from a general induction that before the spread of 
fellenism all Greeks were Pelasgians, for that generalisation could never 
have been made without it, and may be assumed to have been propagated 
ly the lonians themselves rather than from Thessaly. ‘ 

(iv) Herodotus (ii. 51, i, 57, vi. 137) adds-a later infusion of Pelasyians 
into Attica when the Athenians were already being reckoned as Hellenes 
and could orm their Hellenism to them (S8ev mee kel “ENAnues \pEavto 
vourodiivat), Ee gives no precise date, nor any quite unambiguous 
indication of their provenance. Strabo \f01), following (as the context 
shows} Ephorus, professes to supply both: Pelasgians and Thracians, 
having expelled the Cadmeians front Thebes, were afterwards driven out 
by the Boeotians, the Thracians to Parnassus, the Pelasgians to Attica, 
where they gave their name to a part of the (acro)polis and settled uncer 
Hymettus (cf. Halt, vi. 197); the date is defined by the Boeotian conquest 
and the Acolian migration under Penthilus, which are assigned to the 
both year after the fall of Troy (Thue. i. i2; Strabo, 562). This account, 
however, may be disputed. It carries no conviction: it bears the stamp 
of an artificial product and appears to be constructed on the lines of 
Ephorus’ theory of the spread of the Pelasgians by military expecitions 
from Arcadia (Strabo, 291), 

But for the misguidance of Ephorus the unprejudiced reader would 
parce from Herodotus that these Pelasgians betbre they came to Aitica 
had dwelt in the region of the Hellespont, in Samothrace and at Placia 
and Scylace near Cyzicus, He says (ii. 51), Thy yap Zopofpnieny olksov 
TpoTepov TMeAacyol otro: ol trep "AGnvaloien atwoKar tytvovta, and (i, 57) Téev 
MTAoxinu te kal ZkvAdxny PMekucydv clanodvtoy ey ‘EAANOTOVTa® of otvorKor 
Eyevorto ‘AGnyaloin, 
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There is, to be sure, room for a doubt. He tells us (vi, 17) that 
these Pelasgians were afterwards evicted from Attica and occupied oA 
te yopia Kal 84 Kal Afiuvev, The aorist tenses in the two passages above 
quoted leave it indeterminate whether their sojourn in Attica was before 
or after their settlement in Samothrace and Placia and Scylace, and the 
mpétepoy could be interpreted to mean “ before the Samians, or the present 
inhabitants, took possession of Samothrace’; so that GAAa ysopia might 
include these places. But there is no lack of 4\Ac ywpia without these — 
e.g. Imbros (vy. 26), SAA MeAaoyma qoAlouora (i. 57), Scyrus (Diod. 
Sic. xi. 60; Steph. Byz..s.v.; Porph, Vit, Pythag. 10), the Acte of Athos 
according to Thucydides (iv, 1o9)—and in the context the mporepov can 
hardly be understood to mean anything else than ° before they settled in 
Attica’ (compare the wore put in by Thucydides to mark the contrary 
sense). Moreover, the record of Miltiades' annexation of Lemnos (Hat. 
vi. 137-140) suggests that the Athenians, and in particular the Philaidae,. 
exploited their Pelasgian exiles to make a plea for appropriating Pelasgiat 
sites which they coveted in the North Aegean (as in like wise they used 
their Ionian connexion to claim rights over the Tonians in the south), 
and so lays under suspicion the alleged acquisitions of the Pelasgians 
expelled front Attica, We may therefore accept the two passages ot 
Herodotus in their natural sense, and may suspect that most, if not all, 
of the Aaa xepia were Pelasgic independently of the Pelasgian refugees 
from Attica, | | 

Homer gives no hint of Pelasgians in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, 
nor in Samothrace, nor in any of the other places in question. Lemnos 
had a Sintian population (Jl. i. 594; Od, vill. 294), dt was ruled by the 
Minyan Euneus son of Jason dT . vil. 468, xxi. 41); Imbros was under 
Eetion, apparently not a Pelasgian (Ji, xxi. 43); Scyrus had been taken 
bY Achilles (Ji. ix. 668), and formed part of the dominions of Peleus ict 
Il, xix, 926; Od. xi. 509), who presumably planted. there some of his 
Dolopian subjects, mentioned by Thucydides (. 98). One may inter 
that the Pelasgian colonies in the North Aegean and Hellespontine region 
were established alter the Trojan war, and consequently the Pelasgian 
late-comers arrived in Attica no earlier, The words of Herodotus. (ii. 
51), ‘Adnvaioist 48n Tmvikaira és "EAAqvas teAéovos, confirm this conclusion, 
for they are deduced, I believe, from Homer's references to the Athenians 
in the Greek forces. The date assigned by Ephorus (above) is quite 
compatible. pares 

Herodotus in the sequel to his story (iv. 145-7; ch Paus. vi, 2) sup- 
slices a terminus ante quem for the expulsion of these Pelasgians [rom Attica. 

The Minyae whom they dispossessed at Lemnos took refuge in Lacedacmon 

at the time when the sons of Aristodamus were growing up and Theras 
was about to quit Sparta, therefore not many years alter the Dorians 
acquired Laconia, The synchronism does not strictly fit the description 
of the Minyac as Taifev oiées of the Argonauts, but this expression 
cannot be pressed (cf. aweiSes and trotépas im the same chapter), Thus 
the whole episode of this later Pelasgian settlement in Attica may be 
placed between the Trojan war and the Donan conquest. 
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Hl. Tue Tonxtans 


(i) Solon (Aristot. Ath, Pol. 5) deplores the decadence of Attica 
mpecPutatny toopay yaiov ‘laovias, but Pisistratus, the executor of his 
reforms, could celebrate the restoration of his country to her birthright 
when he * purified * Delos under his patronage (Hdt. i. 64; Thuc. 11, 
(o4), and thenceforth for two centuries the Athenians constantly claim 
that Athens is the mother-city of the Ionians (eg. Thue. i. 2, 12; Eur. 
ton, 74: 1581-B8; Plato, Muthy!, 302 ¢; Isocr, Paneg, 122; cf Hdt. i. 146-7, 
Ix. POU), 

The Tonic character of the Athenian State is amply guaranteed by 
the consensus of the Greek writers from Homer downwards, by the Attic 
dialect, and by Athenian institutions, political, social and religious, 
especially the four Tribes and the Apaturia; but there are objections to 
the pretension that Attica was the fountain head of Tonicism, 

First, Ion the Eponymus of the lonians is an alien in Attica, the leader 
of a band of foreign auxiliaries (Hdt. vill. 44; cl Thue. i. 3; Aristor. 
Ath. Pol. 3, 41, fragm. 1; Strabo, 989; Paus. vii. 1). He has no place in 
the roval house, and the people never took him to their hearts. In spite 
of Euripides’ drama he remains a mere figure-head without a personality, 
and we can hardly credit him with flesh and bones enough to be buried 
at Potam) as Pausanias (i. 91, vii. 1) would have ws believe. The attempts 
tO affiliate him to the Erechtheid dynasty betray their failure by their 
discrepancies and chronological inconsistencies; as Fynes Clinton long 
ago remarked, * the accounts concerning [on and his four sons are not 
well adjusted to the Attic history.’ 

_ Second, and worse, the Athenian people eschewed the name [onian. 
Herodatus (i. 143, ¥. 69) concluded that they were ashamed of it, and 
that Cleisthenes, when he set aside the four lonic Tribes and instituted 
the ten Attic Tribes, was putting a deliberate slight upon the Tonians, 
In fact they seldom called themselves Ionians except with some external 
reference or interested motive, maybe in antithesis to the Dorians or in 
order to assert rights over other Ionians (¢.v. Thue, i. 95, ili, 86, vi. 76, 8, 
Vil. 57, vill, 25). The dogma that Athens was the metropolis of the 
lonians was an instrument of imperial policy; it grew up when she con- 
ceived ambitions in the Acgean, and it withered, except as a reminiscence 
of ancient history, when she lost her empire. At home the populace 
repudiated an Jonian origm and claimed to be primeval and indigenous 
(e.g. Hdt. i, 56, vit, 161; Thue. i. 2; i, 36; Xen. Mem: ili, 5, 12; Lys. 
ul. 175; Plato, Menex. 237 3; Isocr. Paneg. 24-4, Panath. 24-5; Hyper. 
vi, 7; Soph. 4j. 202; Eur. Erechth. trag. 353, Jon, 29, 569; Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1076), Autochthonia was really a democratic slogan, and until it 
sank, after the achievement of social equaliry, into an idle boast, had 
been a protest against the dominance of an alien nobility; its importunate 
proclamation confesses that +6 ut puAoxpwetv had not smothered all 
recollection of an Tonian conquest long ago, So it appears that neither 
is Ton a native Athenian nor are the native Athenians Tonians. 

The third and decisive objection comes from the Ionians of Tonia 
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themselves. Their local traditions of the foundations of their cities (Hat. 
i. T46-7; Strabo, 632 segg.; Paws. vil. 2-4) almost ignore the metropolitan 

retensions of Athens. Their patriarchs and their population are drawn 

om districts all over eastern and southern Greece or from Crete or 
southern Asia Minor, but Attica contributes little or nothing to the tile, 
In spite of a few possibly fraudulent pedigrees this traditional Rane! peculiar 
to this or that city and jealously guarded by their narrow patriotism, 
deserves more credence than the interested contention of the Athenians. 
Tt served no political ends; there is no collusion about it or COMSPITACY 
to falsify history; and prima facie the inhabitants of a town know more 
than strangers about their ancestry, Clearly these Ionians and presam- 
ably the others, although they might on occasion appeal to the Athenians 
on the ground of kinship (Thue. i. 95, lil. 86, vi. 76), and according to 
Herodotus (v. 97), Aristagoras at Athens pleads cia kapta Beouevoe that 
the Milesians are colonists of the Athenians, never believed in their own 
Attic origin. 

(ii) Von Wilamowitz in a masterly article which: absolves us from 
detailed discussion of these. traditions (‘ Uber die ionische Wanderung ° 
in SBBerl. 1q06), adds a fresh argument by his illuminative suggestion 
that the motley crowd of Greek settlers who took part in the migrations 
across the Aegeati called themselves by the collective name of * Achacans,’ 
in the wide Homeric sense of the word. In course of time the name was 
misinterpreted to refer to the Peloponnesian Achaea, so that this anpre- 
tending country had great renown thrust upon her to which she had no 
title and was saluted as the home of Ion and his people (Hde. i. 145, vil. 
4 Strabo, 383; Paus. vii. 1), The misapprehension was also invited 
sy the philological error, corrected by Aristarchus (Jtinm, Magn. 547), 
which derived ‘ Heliconian,’ the appellative attached to Poseidon at the 
Panionium on Mycale (Hat. i. 148), from Helice in Achaea (Hom, fi. 
xx. 404; cf viii. 20g; Hymn. xxi. 3; Strabo, 384; Paus. vil. 24), and 
by the coincidence that the Achaean and the [onian leagues both num- 
bered twelve cities (Hut, i. 145; Strabo, 983; cf. Paus. vil. 6). The 
structure or internal evidence of the stories which bring Xuthus and Ton 
to Achaea, and the seniority of Achaeus to Ton in the Hesiodic genealogy 
shew that the association between the Ionians and the Achaeans. must 
have been earlier than the Athenian propaganda, and so confirm the 
suggestion of von Wilamowitz and the conclusion drawn from the local 
traditions. 

We may lightly sweep aside the alleged Tonians of Achaea, and with 
them their correlative Pelasgians, but to the Athenians the prior claim of 
Achaea presented a serious additional obstacle to be demolished or circum- 
vented. Their whole case indeed was full of difficulties, but they under- 
stood the arguments against it and endeavoured to meet them with logical 
counterpleas. If it was objected that lon was not. an Athenian by descent, 
he was provided with an Athenian princess for a mother, and hie father 
“Nuthus was domiciled in Attica, If Kuthus and bis sons must go to 
Achaea, Ton was fetched back to fight against the Thracians of Eleusis, 
and was securely entombed at Potami. If Xuthus was too obstinately 
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Achaean (Eur, Jon, 64), Apollo was available for Ion’s father, although 
it is doubtful whether any Ionians but the Athenians accepted him as 
such, for Apollo aretpées, so far as we know, ts peculiar to Athens among 
lonic cities (Farnell, Cults, IV, pp. 152-161), and neither Herodotus nor 
Socrates’ interlocutor Dionysodorus (Plato, Euthyd. go2), who was a native 
of Chios where Zeus was motpGes, appears to acknowledge him by that 
title. If the Athenian people in their domestic quarrels abjured an Ionic 
origin, before the outside public they assiduously posed as the first and 
foremost of the lonians, their chief representatives in the Delphic am- 

hictyony, the presidents of their Delian festival, their protectors and their 
liberators from the Persian yoke. 

But the main problem was by hook or crook to shepherd the hetero- 
geneous oceisty aid their contingents to Attica, the quay from which 
they were to be shipped to Ioma. In Attica they received, so to say, a 
certiicate of matriculation and were registered as Athenians. The 
lonicised * Aegialean Pelasgians* had on any theory to be cleared out 
of Achaea to make room for the historical Achaeans, and could just as 
well be brought to Attica and exported thence to Ionia as dispatched 
straight to Asia; here at any rate the Atticisers had an equal chance of 
bluffing their opponents. As for the other migrants, the Athenians by 
naturalising Melanthus, father of Codrus, secured a trump card whereby 
they captured the kings of more than half of the cities of the Ionian league. 
Putting the Athenian argument into general terms, Thucydides (i. 2) 
describes Attica as a refuge where the clispossessed of other lands con- 
gregated and were incorporated into the body of citizens, until at length 
the pressure of the swollen population had to be relieved by the colonisa- 
tion of Toma, Herodotus, by heart an Athenian but by birth a Hali- 
carmassian, knows too much about the Tonians to say with the Athenian 
Thucydides that they are dn’ ‘A@nyeiov, but readily agrees that they are 
der 'ASnvéew (Thue. ii. 15, vil. 57; Hdt. i. 146-7, vil. 05, vill, 46-8), 

(i) Judged by the canons of ancient Greek diplomacy the Athenian 
case, recoverable from scattered references in’ Herodotus, Euripides, 
Strabo, Pausanias and other authorities, isa skilful piece of controversial 
pleading. The more one studies it, the better one perceives how much 
care and thought was spent on its construction, how complicated and 
intractable were the data, how many the pitfalls to be avoided, genealogical 
discrepancies to be harmonised, chronological puzzles to. be solved or 

aps ta be bridged. But its methods are archaic and its arguments no 
longer convince, 

It is difficult to believe that the lonic Tribes found in Attica were 
indigenous. They belong not to the earlier population but to the latest 
incomers. Greek theorists obsessed by the tdol of the Legislator might 
ascribe their institution to Ion (Aristot, Ath. Pol. 41; Strabo, 383), buta 
truer instinct derived them from his sons (Hdt. v. 66; Eur. Jon, 1579-81; 
Plut. Sof. 23). They are based on kinship; there is no evidence, unless 
hazardous inferences from a notoriously untrustworthy chapter (8) of 
Aristotle's Constitution of the Athenians can be called evidence, to show 
that they ever had any connexion with territorial districts. “T hey cannot, 
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therefore, be explained as a result of the union of Attica; and the creation 
of fresh divisions would have been quite contrary to the policy of Theseus 
and the interests of the dominant aristocracy. The Tribes, in fact, appear 
to be a natural growth from a system of social customs rather than an 
artificial construction, and it is probable that the lonians of Attica inherited 
them from their nomad ancestors. | 

However that may be, there are reasons for rejecting the opinion 
that Attica was the root from which the Tonic Tribes were originally 
propagated into the other Ionian communities, First, Herodotus iv. 6g) 
regards the four ancient Tribes of the Athenians as generically Ionic, not 
specifically Attic; at all events that is the natural interpretation of his 
argument. Second, although Herodotus does not say, and need not be 
understood to mean, that every Ionian city had the four Tribes, and 
although we are not justified in assuming without other evidence that all 
four existed even where one or two or three are known, yet the four or one 
or more of them are already attested at not a few Tonian cities and with 
the progress of excavation, scarcely now beginning in Asia Minor, may 
be confidently expected to be discovered at many more. All four are 
epigraphically certified at Cyzicus and by valid inferences at Miletus and 

clos; the Geleontes are known from inscriptions at Teos and Perinthus; 
the Hopletes at Miletus; the Aegicoreis at Istrus, Tomi and Perimihus; 
the Argadcis at Miletus and Tomi and as a ¢hiltastys at Ephesus (Busolt, 
Gr, Gesch. 1, p. 279, Bilabel, Jon. Alon. p. 256; Hiller v. Gaertringen, Miletos. 
in RE, pp. 1586, 1595). It is surely incredible that a tribal organisation 
so widespread and so national was derived from a State still so insignificant 
politically as Athens, which had-an almost negligible share in the settlement 
of Tomia. | 

This second objection might be lessened if we could fully accept at 
their face value the colonial claims of the Ionian states of Ionia, particularly 
Miletus (cf. C/G. 2878); but those claims appear to be not much better 
than the metropolitan pretensions of Athens. ‘The very number of colonies 
attributed to Aailenss suggests that the Milesian element im them was 
extremely small. Most of these founcations were probably no more than 
the establishment of an agency by a commercial company or bank in an 
existing town. Bilabel remarks (op. cil., p. 60), yerschwindend wenige 
Stadte milesische Originalgriindungen sind.’ To many of them other 
origins, Greek or Barbarian, were ascribed, just as their reputed mother- 
cities had their own traditions ta oppose to the claims of Athens, Con- 
versely affiliations were easily fabricated to suit convenience, as We see 
im the case of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum (Afilet, 1, No. 155). Such 
methods of * colonisation’ cannot be supposed to have determined the 
constitutional structure of communities of even quite rudimentary 
civilisation. 

A third objection, given its full weight, is still more conclusive against 
the derivation of the Tonic tribal system from Attica. In several Tonic 
states two Tribes foreign to Attica are found beside the four, or some of 
the four, there represented. Both these two, the Boreis and the Oenopes, 
are attested at Cyzicus and Miletus and as chiliastyes at Ephesus, the Boreis 
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at Perinthus, and the Ocnopes at Tomi. There is no reason whatsoever 
for regarding them as extraneous in origin or later in date or different in 
race. They appear to be in all respects exactly on a level with the other 
Tribes and to be equally Tonic, They are not peculiar to Miletus: and 
her colonies, for Pertnthus is reckoned a Samian foundation, Whiat ts 
surprising is that they are absent from Attica and Delos rather than that 
they are present in the eastern [onic cities; but it is easier to account for 
their default by the accidents of migration than for their adoption or 
artihicial mstitution by a fusion with an alien people or peoples. The 
suggestion that they were connected with Thessalian and Bocotian elements 
in the population is the merest speculation, Herodotus (vy, 66) is not 
concerned with any other Tonic Tribes than the four represented in 
Attica; his mention of the four Eponrmi does not restrict Ion’s sons to 
four; perhaps the Milesians recognised six. But if the full complement 
of the lomic Tribes numbered six, Attica, which had four only, cannot 
be their source. | 

If Attica cannot be aceepted as the stock whence the Ionic Tribes 

were propagated either directly or through colonies, still less can it be 
maintained that the other Ionians derived from the Athenians the religious 
cults antl social institutions, especially the Apaturia and the phratric 
system implied in that eeclebration, which were common to all, or almost 
all, of them (Hat. i. 473 Thue, ii. 14, iii. tog; ch Bilabel, op. ett. pp, 
70-71). These national customs and worships are too universal and 
too imtimately connected with the fundamental structure of Ionian society 
to be attributed to a handful of immigrants among so many: What power 
or tifluence can be imputed to the few Athenian settlers to enable them 
to impose their own religious and parochial practices wpon the vast majority 
or induce them to adopt a new organisation of ther family life? One 
mught as well argue that the Ionic dialect was dictated from Athens! 
In fact the derivation of these distinctive features of Tonic nationality 
rom Attica stands and [alls with the metropolitan pretensions of Athens 
which we have already dismissed. 
(iv) There is much, therefore, to be said for the contrary doctrine, 
which inverts the Athenian contention and holds that Ionic nationality 
was evolved, and its distinctive civilisation, characteristic institutions, and 
peculiar dialect were developed, im Ionia and the adjacent islands out of 
the motley population dumped on their coasts by the Migrations (Eduard 
Meyer, forsch. 1, pp. 125-150; Gesch. d. Alt. 11, §§ 155-159; von Wilamo- 
witz, lristot. uw. Athen, Il, 5; * Uber die ionische Wanderung’ in SBBel, 
i906). This theory recognises the defects in the rival argument, but 
on the constructive side it is open to similar or not Jess formidable 
objections, 

It is no less difficult to conceive how, in the brief interval of two or 
three centuries between the Migrations and the emergence of an Ionian 
language, literature and art, this distinctive Ionicism could have been 
evolved among the mixed population of Ionia, or could have permeated 
that amorphous mass from a single Ionian focus, than to account for its 
propagation from Attica. Eduard Meyer, to be sure, tried to give more 
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time for the process by his suggestion that the Greek settlement of the 
west coast of Asia Minor was really a product of the Mycenaean age; 
but whatever mav have been the relation between the Hittice kings and 
Hellenic princes as revealed by the documents from Boghaz Keui, the 
convergent testimonies of Greck tradition, Homer, and archacological 
exploration preclude us from placing the colonisation before the Trojan 
war; and it is probable that the collapse of the Hittite Empire about 
that date first opened lonia to the Greeks and to Aegean commerce 
(oe. Ionia and the East, 111, IV, CAH. U1, Ch, XI, § TU, Ch. XX, 
a | —f ge 

It is no less difficult to derive the Tonicism of Attica from Toma than 
to derive the [onicism of lonia from Attica. Accelerate the evolution of 
Ionic nationality as we may, the incorporation of Attica would fall so late 
that it cannot be reconciled with Athenian history and must have left 
some record. Why should the advent of Ion have becn put four or five 
generations before the Trojan war? How is it that to Homer the Athenians 
in that war are already Ionians and wear the Tonic dress (//. xii. 685; 
Hymn. Apoll. 1473; cf Thuc. i. 6, tii, 104)? Is it probable that the 
Athenians deliberately adopted the four Tribes from Miletus*—why not 
six? Is it credible that they imported from abroad their Apaturia and 
other festivals, and their phratric system? and can we believe that the 
Ionic clement in the Attic dialect was infused by mere commercial inter- 
course? Fundamental transmutations such as those postulate either a 
far longer time than is allowed or a much more drastic method than 
infiltration, 

Nor does the argument become convincing if Athens, instead of 
being rewarded as a satellite drawn from outside into the orbit of the 
new star rising in the east, is given a share in the development by making 
her a subordinate partner in a loose amphictyonic union, centred in 
Delos, out of which Ionic nationality may have grown, For there is no 
evidence of any close or political union, and without some prior homo- 
geneity or binding authority among the members the results could never 
have been achieved in the time and under the deals conditions. No 
parallel example can be quoted of such remarkable effects produced so 
quickly and on so large a scale by a Greek religious league, formed appar- 
ently for the purpose af an d&yov yunvines Kal povomes, UPON a congre- 
gation af scattered communities composed of the most diverse in- 
grecients. 

So, to sum up this intricate discussion, Asiatic Ionia and the lonie 
fringe of European Greece, akin in speech and imbued with a common 
culture, confront one another across the Aegean sea (cf. Eur. fon, 1581-88), 
but neither can be accepted as the mother country of the other, nor, 
consequently, as the cradle of Tonic nationality. If it be urged, as by 
Eduard Meyer (Forsch. I, p. 35); that the site of Tonia, a coastal strip on 
the margin of a mainland, proves its colonial origin, the same proof applies 
equally to the European lonia. The natural conclusion is that their 
Tonicism was derived from a-common source outside of both. 
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IN]. Tie Pevasctans AND ‘THE LONtANS 


(i) Let us turn back to the Pelasgians. We have argued that the 
Trojan Catalogue sets a solid block of Pelasgians between the Hebrus and 
the Euxine, and that-a similar block between the Strymon and the Adriatic 
may be reconstructed out of memories preser ved in Homer ancl fragments 
surviving im historical times. The shattered condition of this western 
block is not surprising, for it lay right athwart the march of every invader 
of Greece. Between the two Pelasgian strongholds are camped the 
Thracian tribes. Massed im deep formation right back to the Danube 
and known to Homer as Europeans only, the Thracians must have come 
(whether before or after the Pelasgians) from the north, probably through 
the gap between the Euxine and the Carpathians. 

From this geographical distribution it is an obvious inference that 
the Pelasgians had once occupied the whole tract of country from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic, but that an onset of the Thracians had broken 
through their centre and had left their two wings disrupted. The result 
would be that a wave of dispossessed Pelaszians would descend upon the 
lands to the south: and the Ionic bridge of promontories and islands, 
spanning the Aegean at its narrowest point and subtending the northern 
bight between the Strymon and the Hebrus, naturally suggests itself as a 
weir that might stay the flood and provide these refugees with a new 
home. 

6 'We have secnm reason to conclude that the Ionians themselves were 
the authors of the doctrine 40 confidently stated by Herodotus, that the 
Ionians were originally Pelasgians, and that the theory which made all 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece south of Thessaly into Pelasgians 
was derived from that same source. This theory, a generalisation from 
their own case alone, cannot be accepted; but may not the belief-of the 
Tromiang 3 tree Ned Pelasgian origin preserve a genuine tradition? May 
not a Pelasgian element im the fonians be the common factor among 
them, and the differentia which distinguishes them from the other Greeks? 
May not here be found an explanation of the peculiarly Lonic dialect, 
institutions and civilisation? Ac least the bveeiiests seems to be worth 
consideration. Let us examine it, and see how it agrees with other 
evidence about the Aegean world at the appropriate date. 

The hypothesis postulates that it was the rupture of the Pelasgian 
dam in the north by the Thracians that inundated with a Pelasgian 
population the countries afterwards known as Tonic. The surf of the 
wave Tay well have bespattered many of the adjacent lands with spots 
and splashes of Pelasgians and Thracians, often no doubt, in fact, inter- 
mingled and soon confused in the records. It is therefore quite natural 
that there are alleged survivals or reminiscences, some of which may be 
authentic, of sporadic Pelasgians or Thracians all over central Greece 
and north-western Asia Minor, and that Homer knows a far-flung fleck 
of Pelasgians in Grete. But the full swell of the flood must be supposed 
to have swamped the lonic weir lying across its sweep down the Aegean 
and to have imbued it with a new strain of blood. 
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The premises from which the hypothesis is deduced shew thar this 
cataclysm must be put before the Trojan war, The arrival in Attica of 
fon, from whom the Athenians received the name of Tonians (Hdt. viii. 
44), gives the synchronism equives to define the date, Unfortunately 
ancient controversies have confused the precise time of his advent, but 
at all events it marks the last of the four cardinal stages recorded by 
Herodotus in the formation of the Athenian people, and it is placed by 
fairly general consent of the authorities four or five generations before the 
fall of Troy. The influx of the Pelasgians, therefore, if they were the 
original [onians, may be referred to the middle or the second half of the 
fourteenth century B.¢, 

By that time Attica had long been a Greek country, probably for at 
least two or three centuries. Even Herodotus, who accepted the * Hesiodic * 
zencalogy and therefore, like Thucydides, could not logically admit the 
Hiatienisetion of the Athenians before the coming of lon, Hellen’s grandson, 
and in accordance with the Lonian doctrine threw their Pelasgian period 
back to the beginning of their history, allows them, if not a rudimentary 
Hellenism, at any rate a first split from the Pelasgic steck in the reign of 
Cecrops, which is dated by Eusebius (Castor) from 1556 anc by the Parian 
Marble from 1582 8.c. Presumably Euboea, Delos and other Cyclades, 
and any Peloponnesian district, such as Gynuria, that became Ionian, 
ssecived, their Hellenic and their Pelasgic immigrants at about the same 
dates as Attica hers. Thus on the western side of the Aegean the Pelasgic 
stratum overlaid the Greek. 

The natural result would be to alienate the western Ionians for a 
ume from their Hellenic neighbours. In fact they cut a very poor figure 
in the national Epic, and the scant recognition accorded to them by 
Homer, although sufficient to warrant the inference drawn by Herodotus 
(ii. 51) that by the date of the Trojan war the Pelasgians of Attica were 
Sn & “EMAnvas teMovres, is in perfect harmony with the hypothesis. | 

On the eastern side of the Aegean the strata are reversed. Although 
some islands are already colonised] by Greeks, and Hellenic princes, as the 
Hittite documents shew, have dominions on the mainland, continental 
Asia Minor is to Homer still Barbarian; the Migrations have not yet 
begun; the Mycenaean culture has hardly won any foothold in Tonia. 
Here the Hellenic layer must be assumed to be superimposed upon the 
Pelasgic. Menecrates of Elaea, writing near the end of the fourth centur 
.c. but probably drawing on Hecatacus or Xanthus Lyclus, says as muc 
(Strabo, 621; ct. 35° 572). | 

Such a stratification in the spigieatesy which became par. excellence 
the Ionians would give a very simple explanation of their belief in their 
Pelasgic origin, =a this acceptable solution of an outstanding historical 
sxroblem may be counted to the credit of the hypothesis, The Ionians of 

onia would have been real Pelasgians before the Greek Migrations had 
Hellenised them, | 

(ii) On the other hand, an obvious objection arises from the silence 
of Homer, who acknowledges no Pelasgians in the Ionic zone of the 
Aegean, The Abantes of Euboea have a place in the Catalogue (JI, ii, 
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536) and, if derived from Thrace fas by Aristotle in Strabo 445), might 


have been connected with them, but Herodotus [i. 146) emphatically 
denies them any Tonic affinities. The Iomans appear to be the only 
other inhabitants of the belt. The /fiad nouces them once (xi, 685), 
with a glance at their odd draggling shirts, but only the Athenians are 
catalogued (ii. 546) or receive a special mention (xiii, 689), which in 
the context is a double-edged compliment. We must turn to the Hymn 
to Apollo (1.46 seqq.) for an ampler recognition of their range and influence, 
onects reticence about the Lonians may solve the difficulty of his 
silence about the Pelasgians, for (as hinted above) both may be taken to 
express the same sentiment and imply that the Tomians are Pelasgians. 
The poet seems to feel the constraint of his tradition: the Pelasgians 
reper are in the wrong camp, the western Tonians are recent recruits to 
ienises: the eastern Tonians are not yet redeemed from Barbarism 
and better left out of account—the story of the war is no occasion for 
reminding them of Pelasgian ancestry, _ 

The change of nomenclature, Pelasgians to [onians, never worried 
the Ancients, who could always refer it to lon (ef. Hit. viii, 44), but with- 
out that resource it is still capable of an casy explanation. Colonists, 
especially ge ET communities, seldom keep the name of their old 
compatriots. After the supposed catastrophe in Thrace the realm between 
the Hebrus and the Euxine would be the sole Pelasgian state Jeft intact, 
and would retain the title; neither the scattered refugees in the Aegean nor 
the dismembered and derelict remnants west of the Strymon would any 
longer be described by it. The Pelasgian nation—nemen Pelasoum, the 
Romans would say—was composed, as the Catalogue’s ®0Aq Metaoyév 
indicate, of a number of tribes. The dispersed members would likely 
enough come to be called for distinction’s sake by the tribal names pre- 
dominant in each; LTaones might be one such name, Paiones another, 
Aones and Chaones possibly others; they were Pelasgians by race, but 
not by nationality. | 

But the objection recurs with regard to the Lonian name. We can 
point, with Homer's assent, to Tonians in the western Aegean before the 
Trojan war, but to none in Asia before the Migrations, for the reading 
Yaunna or Jevanna in Ramses II's list of the allies of the Hittites is now 
discredited. That there were Tonians in Jonia before the Greeks may be 
inferred from the belief of the eastern Tonians in their own Pelasgic origin, 
for the Greek immigrants brought next to nothing Tonic in their motley 
swarms. The silence of the post-Homeric authorities was inevitable, for 
in the lack of any Homeric evidence they were bound by the accepted 
national pedigree propagated by Hesiod to regard the [onians as Hellenes 
or to derive their name from Ion, who hailed from Greece.. Thus the 
strength of the objection lies in the silence of Homer alone. 

Any attempt to account for Homer’s silence 1s perhaps a mere groping 
in the dark, but one possible reason might be conjectured which was 
adduced above to explain why he ignored all Pelasgians in lonia, that 
he was unwilling to compromise the Hellenic loyalty of his lonian kinsfolk. 
Other reasons might be suggested; the poet or his authorities may have 
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regarded the Hellenic Tonians of the west as ‘fhe Tonians,’ and therelore 
could not apply the name to the pre-Hellenic Ionians of Asia—we do not 
eall the Germans * Dutch,’ because the name is already appropriated to 
our nearer neighbours in Holland; or he may have felt hat in view of 
the later connotation of the word it was impossible to speak of Tonians in 
lonia before the Migrations. So he avoids any mention of the Barbarian 
lonians; but he does assign the country inland of Ionia to a people whose 
name, Matones, differing from Paiones by one letter only, strongly suggests 
affinity to the Tonians and to the Pelasgians. 

The Pelasgian settlements south of the Propontis and in the North 
Acgean provoke another objection, We have argued that they were 
planted after the Trojan war, long alter the cataclysm which ex Aypothest 
gave to the central Aegean zone its Tonic character. Homer recognises 
no Pelasgians in any of them, but in several Sintians, Minyans, or other 
peoples. It is not surprising that the fugitives in their flight from Thrace 
should have failed to occupy or retain such of these northern posts as 
lay on their way; but how did the Pelasgians acquire them afterwards? 
If the fonians had recovered them by a counter-attack from the south, 
would they not have been called Ionian instead of Pelasgian? 

We have learnt to distrust the metropolitan pretensions of the 
Athenians and tw suspect that the conquests ascribed by them to the 
Pelasgian squatters expelled from Attica mncluded no more than Lemnos. 
Samothrace and Placia and Scylace are delivered from their snare by 
the interpretation of Herodotus which makes them not the objectives 
but the bases of those roving filibusters. This clue guides to a sufficient 
answer to the question. The Pelasgian state between the Hebrus and 
the Euxine did not long survive the Trojan war; it was no doubt swept 
away by the Thracians when they advanced into Bithynia, [ts downfall, 
which must on Homer’s and other evidence have been after the war, 
would launch a fresh deluge of Pelasgians from the north-east upon the 
southern shore of the Propontis and the islands of the North Aegean. Placia 
and Seylace and Samothrace would be the first rallying-places of the refugees, 
whence they would spread to their other pitches ej as far as Attica. 

It is perhaps significant that the Ionic Tribes are so strongly repre- 
sented in. the cities of the west shore of the Euxine and at Perinthus on 
the European and Cyzicus on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis hard by 
Placia and Scylace; and that the word 'Améroupos is so curiously associated 
with the Pontic colonies. The last Pelasgian state may have left these 
traces strewn around its ancient seat. But after its dissolution there was 
no longer anywhere a Pelasgia, nor any Pelasgian in the national or 
nolitical sense of the name; save a few scattered woAigpota the Pelasgians 
persist only as an element in other communities, or under alien govern- 
ment, or under other appellations, or as an historical tradition, magne 
nominiy umbra. 

(iii) The hypothesis above proposed is avowedly no more than a 
conjectural suggestion, but it appears to fit the data and to offer an intelli- 
gible explanation of the main problems about the Pelasgians and the 
lonians, I leave te others better qualified to apply to it the tests of com- 
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parative philology and archaeology, but.so far as T am acquainted with 
their results, neither the philologists nor the archaeologists have yet 
reached any positive conclusions incompatible with it. 

The investigation leads back to two perplexing questions—W ho were 
the Pelasgians by race? and, How did they come to occupy the station 
ex hypothest assigned to them between the Euxine and the Adriatic? ‘There 
is no trustworthy record of their provenance, but they can hardly have come 
from any quarter other than the north or the cast. If from the north, 
their geographical situation would imply that they arrived after the hrst- 
comers of the Greeks, although not the Dorian or North-western invaders, 
had taken possession of Greece, and before the advent of the Thracians. 
This alternative would not conflict with the hypothesis, but there 1s more 
to be said for the other. Herodotus (vii. 20; ef. Pliny, Vat. Hust. vii. 206) 
refers to a vast host of Mysians and Teucrians who, before the Trojan 
war, having crossed the Bosporus into Europe, subjugated ° all the 
Thracians* and spread down to the Adriatic and southwards as far as 
the river Peneius. It is an obvious suggestion to associate the Pelasgians 
with this conquest, which overran an area closely corresponding to the 
territory assigned to them. 

Recent historians have dismissed the notice in Herodotus as a dim 
and inverted reminiscence of the south-easterly movement of Thracian 
tribes into Asia Minor. But the notice is perfectly clear, precise in detail, 
and impossible to explain as an inversion; and, in accordance with the 
Homeric and other evidence, the Thracian movement is placed by com- 
mon consent after the Trojan war, and has been brought into relation 
with the fall of the Hittite empire and the attacks by the Northerners upon 
Egypt, whereas the Mysian and Teucrian conquest is expressly dated by 
Herodotus before the Trojan war (cf. Hom. il xi. 3-6), The tide of 
invasion, even Indo-European, has not always set in the same direction 
across the straits between Europe and Asia, but from the dawn of history 
has swung to and fro, A confederate migration (which should include 
elements incorporated in the Lydian and adjacent peoples), passing south 
of the Caspian and the Euxine to the Aegean ancl ‘een. pacoeied a 
more and more tenable proposition as our knowledge of the Eastern 
nations grows. The Briges, Dardanians, Mygdones, on or west of the 
Axius, and the Moesians (if accepted as Mysians) might have been left 
behind by not the flowing but the ebbing tide, as Turks still remain alter 
the Ottoman retreat. ‘The ‘ Thracians in Asia’ may have been driven 
from their homes on the Strymon by Teucrians and Mysians (Hdt, vii. 75), 
and then chased them back over the Bosporus. A conquest of Thrace 
from the Asiatic side in the (say) fifteenth, century B.C, need ‘excite no 
more surprise than the Thracian conquest of Bithynia in the twelfth. 

Is the coincidence of the Pelasgian territory with that subjugated 
by the Mysians and Teucrians a mere coincidence, or is there any other 
evidence of association or affinity between the Pelasgians and those peoples? 
Some partnership may be surmised in the appearance or reappearance of 
bands of Teucrians and Mysians and Phrygians on the move in the Helles- 
pontine region soon after the fall of Troy (Hdt, v. 122, vil. 43; Strabo, 
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465, 572, G80, mainly following Aanthus Lydus); they may be supposed 
to have shared in the débdcle, which we have put at about that date, of the 
last Pelasgian realm in Thrace. But this synchronism is not precise and 
might be explained away as a mere coincidence in time. 

For a less doubtful connexion through kinship one turns first to the 
criterion of language. Here Herodotus gives help towards at least a 
negative definition, He ‘attests (i. 57) that the Pelasgians living tm huis 
own time at Creston and at Placia and Scylace, who professed and called 
themselves Pelasgians, and the Pelasgians in other small townships no 
longer so called, spoke a language not Greek, and that in particular the 
language spoken by the Pelasgians of Creston and of Placia was the same 
in both places, but different from that of their neiwhbours. He argues 
convincingly that these Pelasgians, speaking the same peculiar tongue in 
diverse etivironments, must be presumed to speak the original Pelasgian 
language, and therefore the origimal Pelasgian language was not Greek. 
Although, having other, historical, reasons for distinguishing the Pelasgians 
from the Hellenes, he does not infer from these premises that they were 
not Greeks, yet we must almost inevitably draw that conclusion. But it 
is more pertinent to our present quest to note that it follows from his 
testimony that the Pelasgians cannot have been of the same speech, and 
therefore of the same race, as the Mysians, who with the Thracians are 
the most obvious and comprehensive of nations contiguous to their homes 
and known to have had a language of their own. 

In default of any kinship with the Mysians can the Pelasgians be 
connected with their allies and brethren in arms, the Teucrians? Accord- 
ing to Herodotus (v. 13) the Paconians were Teucrians, and if, as ts 
possible, they bordered on Crestonia, they ought on his shewing to speak 
a different language from the Pelasgians. But if, as was argued above, 
the Paconians are to be included with the Pelagonians. in the Nomen 
Pelasgum, this objection loses its force. Similarly, according to Herodotus 
G57) the Pelasgians of Creston dwelt inland of the Tyrrhentans, but 
Thucydides (iv. 109) identilies the Pelasgians of the Athos peninsula, In 
the same region, with * the Tyrrhenians who once settled in Lemnos and 
Athens.” The equation of Pelasgians with Tyrrhenians is attested also 
by Sophocles and Hellanicus (Dion, Hal. Ant, Rom, i. 25, 98) and is very 
generally endorsed by the later writers. Dionysius, to be sure, rejects it 
(i, 29), but mainly on the evidence of Herodotus transferred to Italy by 
reading for Creston Croton (Cortona), where it would no doubt have 
more serious import. ‘The Tyrrhenians south of Creston, living {as 
Thucydides says) xor& pepo roMlopeta, might fall into Herodotus’ class of doa 
Siva TleAaoyixd téyta troMopora 1 ofvopa peréBaAs, and we may confidently 
believe that Thucydides at least and his contemporaries had better reasons 
for the identification than their critics have adduced for denying it. 

The significance of the equation lies in the possibility that the Tyr- 
rhenians and the Teucrians may prove to be of the same race. Tursha, 
Tursenoi, Tu(r)sci, Etrusci, Teukrot, are near enough to suggest synonymity. 
(If the ¢ in Teukroi is an objection, why may Dionysius write Asuxios 
and Aevxavel?) The Teucrians are in historic times most conspicuous 
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in Cyprus and Cilicia, where Tarcon or Tarchon answers to Tarcho or 
Tarquin in Etruria. The Teucrians and Gergithes of western Asia Minor 
cannot be dissociated from the Teucrians and Gerginoi of Cilicia and 
Cyprus. Pottery of Cypriote character is familiar at Troy. Homer 
records Cilicians on the edge of the Troad. The Cilicians of Cappadocia 
and possibly the Lycaonians (cf. Maiones, Paiones, Taones) may supply 
intermediate links. Herodotus (i. g4) derives the Tyrrhenians of Italy 
from Lydia, and the Lydian inscriptions now forthcoming have convinced 

hilologists that there is a common element in the Lydian and Etruscan 
Inceusges (J. Fraser, ‘The Lydian Language,’ in Anatolian Studies; }. 
Friedrich, Gesch. d. indogerm. Sprachwissenschaft, II, V. 1,.7; G, D. Buck, 
‘Language of Greece’ in ClPh, XXI. 1926), Of special interest is the 
famous Lemnian inscription (IG. sii. 8. 1; cf. C.D. Buck, op. cit.), which 
can no longer be denied to be closely related to the Etruscan; it is assigned 
to a date not earlier than the seventh century B.c., but it comes from a 
particularly well-authenticated focus of Pelasgo-Tyrrhemians within sight 
of Mount Athos. The scene of the capture of Dionysus by the Tyrrhenian 
pirates (Hom. Hymn. vii) might be laid there, but cannot be fixed. The 
Teucrians with the Mysians overran Thrace, as Herodotus records, [rom 
the Bosporus to the Adriatic coast, whence according to Hellanicus the 
Pelasgians who founded Etruria crossed the sea to Italy. On the whole 
it might be inferred &€ eixérav xal onuelov that the Tyrrhenians and the 
Teucrians were one kin which had moved across the Aegean area from 
east to west shedding shreds and leaving traces of its passage. 

Dionysius again protests; sing from the silence of Xanthus and 
the difference between the languages and institutions of the Lydians and 
the Etruscans he rejects the derivation of the Tyrrhenians from Lydia. 
But the mere silence of Xanthus, the starting-pomt and limits of whose 
book is unknown, cannot refute the statement of Herodotus supported 
by the linguistic evidence, and the mixed composition and diverse circum- 
stances of the Lydian nation might well account lor its difference from 
the Etruscan in speech and customs. One practice, however, may be 
conjectured to have been common to both; the Sexarevers which 1s 
invoked by Xanthus (Strabo, 572) to explain the relation between the 
Mysians and the Lydians, and may be suspected to underlic Herodotus’ . 
story of the lots cast to select the emigrants, strongly resembles the 
Sexécrevois ascribed by Dionysius (i, 23-4) om the authority of Myrsilus of 
Lesbos to the Pelasgians in Etruria and recalls the Italic rite of the ver sacrum. 

In spite, therefore, of Dionysius there scems to be a fair case for con- 
necting the Tyrrhenians with the Teucrians, and if so, the Teucrians 
with the Pelasgians. The latter combination would, it may be added, 
afford on the hypothesis proposed a simple explanation of the appearance 
of Teucer and the Teucrians in Attica and in Crete. | 

But these high ape problems are beyond the scope of the 
sresent inquiry, which purports to deal only with the Pelasgians and 
onians in their own proper habitations. J. A. R.. Munro. 
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_ ‘Tur alabaster bowl which is our subject is at present in the possession 
of Dr. J. Hirsch of Geneva and is published with his kind consent. Untl 
recently it was in a private collection in Leipzig ; it was presumably 
acquired in the Mediterranean area several decades ago.’ Its principal 
cimensions are :— 

Diam. at top, 22 em,; h. 8 cm.; greatest depth, 5-5 cm.; dian, of 
the central knob of the base, 4 cm., and of the outer base-ring, 16 ¢m.; 
h. of arcade, 4cm. Measurements seem to be hased on an inch of about 
2 cm. 

The bowl was worked freehand, without the lathe, and is accordingly 
somewhat uneven and irregular in shape. A deep point in the middle of 
the bottom indicates that the compass was used to control distances. The 
carving was done with some form of knife; the cutting is plainly visible 
round and between the letters of the inscription (fig. 1), at the edges of the 
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hair, and elsewhere. The drill cannot be distinetly traced, but the surface ts 
worn and marks of tooling have almost entirely disappeared. The figures 
and the dragon, on the interior, and most of the exterior were polished ; 
but the ground above the heads of the figures, and the omphalos were left 
dull, and so perhaps were the fields of the exterior arcade. This difference 
of surface finish corresponds to the original polychromy, of which shight 
but unmistakable traces remain, recalling the miniatures of a Purple 
Codex; details will be given later. 

In shape the bow! reproduces closely a vessel of beaten metal composed 
of two separate parts—the inner actual phiale, and an outer basket in 
which the former lay. The metal origin no doubt was used for libations ; 
the alabaster copy would be a votive offering. “The inner phiale is fairly 
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deep with sharp edge and in the centre is a circular emblema with an 
egg-shaped pointed Omphalos of familiar type (fig. 2)* The bottom of the 
basket has a flatter curve, and its sides are more upright and do not reach 
as far as the edge of the phiale, so that this, on the metal original, could be 
conveniently grasped and lifted out. On the bottom of the basket 15.a 
central knob surrounded by a flattened conical channel; around this 
runs a thick basal ring flattened on the underside, and outside this again 1s 
a second and larger ring. Knob and inner ring project a little further 
than the outer ring; the bowl was probably meant to stand not on a hard 
surface but on a soft cushion into which it sank. Immediately outside the 
outer ring, just where base curves up into side, is a third moulding almost 
in three-quarter projection. On it is cut in raised letters a Greek inscription 
of Orphic import. The side of the basket is divided into an arcade; 
through the openings we see the inner phiale with its side curving away 
downwards more sharply. The arcade 1s bent to follow the curve of the 
basket and thereby its projection grows shallower. Twenty-cight columns 
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are visible, four more are concealed by Noating Erotes.. The columns 
stand on the mseribed moulding; they have a primitive, unclassical form: 
thin square bases, the angles sometimes cut away; massive, strongly 
tapered shafts with entasis and no capitals; the flat arches project beyond 
the ends of the shafts. | 

The shape of the bowl is tectonically clear and defined, simple and 
solid in the whole and in parts. Provincial in the sense of a clumsy re- 
production from a fine metropolitan model it cannot be called; it indicates 
rather a skilled if limited art possessed of naive self-assurance. 

_in describing the decoration we shall for the moment record the facts, 
omutting all attempt at far-reaching explanation. The Orphic import, 
which is certain, has already been presumed, but we shall arrive at a proof 
of it when we come to the inscriptions. 

Around the omphalos is coiled a fat dragon with small wings and a 
slender tapering lizard’s tail (fig. 3). His head is laid to one side as if 
resting, but he does not sleep; his eye is wide open. The head is somewhat 
like a lizard’s, but has grinning teeth and small pointed ears, such as are 

Sa eee 
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often found in representations of snakes in Greek art.* The eve is rounded ; 
the nostrils are indicated but not the tonguc. The rounded scales are 
hollowed for some coloured paste (see below). The omphalos is surrounded 
by an open flower with four overlapping rings of petals, the three inner rows 
of pointed shape. The first lies on the emblema and is double; between 
the leaves the is of a lower row are visible. The second and third rows 
encircle the emblemia: in the third the leaves have a sunken central rib; 
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on the other rows the centre line may have been indicated by a painted 
line. The outermost ring, on the other hand, is composed of long spiky 
leaves which extend almost to the edge of the bowl and which are only 
visible between the figures. | 

In the concave interior of the phiale (PL. IIT) stand sixteen naked 
higures, set radially, stiff and frontal, heads under the lip, feet to the 
centre; they are imagined as looking towards the dragon. Lour old men, 
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three young men, and nine young women ‘compose the motley ring. 
Arms and hands are held schematically in devotional poses. One hand, 
generally the right, rests somewhere mear the heart; the other may be 
raised palm outward in the attitude of prayer, but this only happens in 
the case of the men, who therefore are praying on behalf of the women. 
It is rare that the free hand hangs down passively; women hold it in 
front of the body. Whether elders, youths, and women in any way represent 
family groups cannot be decided, for the figures stand without any visible 
connexion. The men seem to be infibulated, an indication of cult chastity. 
The physical type—one might call it seal-like—is very characteristic; 
it tallies with the tectonic temperament of the bow! and the fattened 
appearance of the dragon. It gives an impression of thorough-going 
cold-bloodedness, un-Greek and not over-soulful. The figures (fig. 4) have 
thin legs and plump torsos; the necks are invisible, the heads egg-shaped, 
with sloping and comma ace profiles, straight mouths, and weak chins. 
The women’s breasts are flat and big. On the men the hair is like a flat 
cap; it is apparently cut to hall-length, the edges trimmed. The old men 
have bald foreheads. On the women the hair is parted in front, which 
suggests that 1t was gathered in a knot behind. Young men and women 
show the same youthful, expressionless type of face (Pl, V); the old men, 
on the contrary, have wrinkled foreheads, thick brows, hollow cheeks, 
hooked noses, pointed or full beards, and drooping moustaches. The 
features, especially of the old men, are somewhat differentiated, as 
if they were portraits, but this is probably unintentional. We have the 
worshippers of the Dragon-god in lowly nudity praying to him in con- 
gregation; there seem to be no. priests. Cult nudity is no unusual 
phenomenon and is expressly attested for the Orphics.? 

The four Erotes on the exterior of the basket float with knees slightly 
bent and little wings spread out on each side; they blow long and simply 
represented sea-shells (fig. 5), The free hand, still preserved on one of 
them, was open and raised in front, a gesture which may indicate cither 
grecting or rejoicing, The physical type of the Erotes is similar to that 
of the other figures, but with infantile proportions. They are set in 
pare facing one another and are not trumpeting to the four corners of 
waven. ‘They therefore cannot be wind-gods, as Lamer thought—in any. 
case wind-gods are usually depicted as men, We must rather see in them 
youthful heralds of the Dragon-god, 

The inscribed encircling band (fig. 6) is interrupted in four places by 
the Erotes, and these further conceal some of the letters, This defect is 
explained if again we assume a metal prototype, on which the Erotes had 
been soldered afterwards. 

In the decorative uncial seript most letters have their customary form: 
we may note, however, the forms of 8, «, u, o, vu, 9.2 Few ligatures are 
employed; once a horizontal stroke indicates the continuity of two words 
wrongly separated by an Eros. There are not a few blunders, which are 
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easily explained as due to faulty and careless copying of the inscription on 
the metal prototype. In dorefpoue of A and xéoyuo of B we have ov foro and, 
the reverse, oforou. The blunder tAerpov for thAewopou is not an acoustic 
error, since it is precisely the accented vowel which is the letter omitted ; 
perhaps on the prototype the o was written small within the w.* The 
text runs as follows; omissions are supplied in brackets ( ) and E indicates 





Fic. 4.—Fiiumrs rec orn (stm. 


the position of an Eros; the Invocation coi marks the beginning, as is 
common in Greek religious inscriptions ;' 

(A) Geol- odvexa Siwet(ta1) Kat" doreipou(y)e poxpov— E, “OAuptrov 

(B) &yAce Zev, Kéopol(u) yevvijrolp) E 

(G) xéxAvOt tA (4)pou Sivns EAmauyéa xix(Aov) E 

(D) otpavés te yaud re fv pop@pty ple E., 


A isa line from an Orphic hymn from which Macrobius * quotes a 








* Gf. Larictd, Gr, Bpig- 276: ‘Saturnalia Toc. 18, ta. OL Kem, Orpmicorum 
* Larfeld, gob frogenesita, Ig. 237 
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passage of nine lines with the words Onpheus quoque, solem volens intelligt, 
att inter cetera, =... As he rightly saw, the poem celebrates the Sun-god to 
whom men have aiso applied the names of Phanes, Euboulcus, Antauges, 
and Dionvsos : 
Anovucos 6° ErexArGr, 
olivenc Gtveltat Kerr” dorelpovar paxpdv “OAuporov,” 


Further, Dionysos (the Sun) is so named dé tod Biveioten Kai Tmepipepectian, 
id est quod circumferatur inambiium. Compare Macr. I. 18, 18+: Solem Liberum 
esse manifeste pronuntiat Orpheus hoc versu (fre. 299 Kern) : 


“HaAtog Sv Aisvucoy frikAnoty Kedéouci, 


The Oriental doctrine, promulgated in A, B, and C, that the Sun is the 
creative and actuating Spirit in the Universe, was current over the Roman 
Empire in the last days of heathendam,’® Macrobius was writing towards 
the end of the fourth century. If all the Orphic verses in his first book 
were taken by him from a work of Cornelius Labeo, as there is reason to 
suppose, then they would be cabenty at least a century older. From its 
literary form frg. 237 cannot be dated: there is no reason to think it later 
than the Orphic poem from which Diodorus (I. 11, 3) cites the verse: 


TOUVEKG piv koAgovei Odvyaré te kal Alovugoy. 


B recalls forcibly lines 3 and 4 of the Orphie fragment we shall discuss 
under G. Possibly we have here the beginning of a hymn which has not 
come down to us. In any case, comparison of the two fragments makes 
clear that under the wposovuule ‘éyAaé Zed’ Helios here again is meant: 

C is the opening of an Orphic hymn of which Macrobius (Saturnalia I, 
23, 22; frg. 246 Kern) cites the first four lines as proof that the Sun is the 
true divinity of the Orphics: Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his versibus: 


KExAUG ThAeTOpoY Sivns EAmouryta KiKAov 
oupavions orpopaAtyé: trepifpopov atev fAleocy, 
ayAce Zel, Atdvuge, trate arévrou, aérrep ating, 
“HAte treeyyéveTop, Tovtalolg, ypuceopeyyts. 


The fragment gives the impression of being roughly contemporary with 
the surviving collection of the Orphic Hymns: ‘hese were probably 
composed in the third or fourth century after Christ: at least L. van 
Liempt has shewn " that the vocabulary of the Hymns resembles that of 
many works admittedly composed in that age. The neglect of position in 
&yAce Ze0 may be an indication of that period. 

D comes from a monologue of the MeAavinrmn 4 soph of Euripides (frg. 484 
Nauck) which was very famous in the ancient world.“ Melanippe 
relates briefly the Orphic teaching of the creation of the world from the 
World-Egg which opened and formed the yault of heaven from the top of 


a a — ee 

(9. Amt Orphia vi, 1: Mporayovew ofhips- 'Y De vocabulariy hymn. Orph, of wetate, Utrecht, ce 
mheyerot, wield G: Marry Brentle werpdyy fbererly eoxrey Gr. Jf. Eo Hurron, “TAs: 455 f: *The 
dopor 


. priceless fragment of the Afelamippe.” 
* Crmont, Aff, Afisr arch, de Pera, xx, 73- 
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its shell, while the earth grew from the bottom." Diodorus (I, 7), ina 
passage quoted verbatim by Eusebius (Praep. /evang. p. 20 1)), assigns this 
teaching to those who first taught mankind a reverence for the Divine 
(ol mpéirov xarabelfavtes tidv 1d Geiov); he finds it again in Anaxagoras, 
and Euripides again, he says, who was a pupil of Anaxagoras, put it into 
the mouth of Melanippe, The quotation then follows, According to 
Philodemos (Orpé. frz. go Kern), Gleanthes and Chrysippos had previously 
compared Orphic texts with Euripidean passages. The four verses are 
obviously favourite and admired passages from the sacrecl hymns sung 
at the worship of Orphic communities. | 

In a detailed interpretation of the decoration of the bowl we may 


<2 x4 = . 
4 


4 


15). 





Fig. 5-—An Emo. 


conclude from the inscriptions that the dragon must be the Orphic ee of 
many names frequently mentioned in the verses, who is here depicted in 
the midst of his worshippers. That Phanes did possess dragon form is 
proved by the sneer of the apologist Athenagoras (pro Ghnstianis 20; rg. 58 
Kern): kal tis dv dvipwtos . . . tov Ddunta Séfarre f odua f oxfipa fyew 

Again, in the omphalos we are perhaps to recognise the Egg from 
which Phanes sprang. The rayed wreath can be identified with certainty 
as a representation of the Sun whose light, according to the Orphics, 
radiated from Phanes.“ From earliest times in the Orient and Europe 





From the World-Ege sprang ale) Phones of 1! Orptis tre, Bh (Korn), gy yor Geb voter dork 
Protegenos, who is aecordingly ooumed goyirts | etpamrmi ypoty Gtowiros Dovyroy. Fig. 87, Acumrpor 
[ify Orpa. V1, 2), Ayer gto, dyvae, o—° od on Deora aoe, 
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the Sun-disk has been depicted in the form of an open flower; some 
examples are given in fig. 7.45 An especially close parallel is the Sun-flower 
on the lintel of the Temple of Sia in the Hauran, dated between 97 and 
2' B.C, 

; The date of the bow! can only be determined within wide limits— 
third to sixth century after Christ, for its historical place in art cannot be 
fixed at the moment; the bowl ts an isolated phenomenon and defies classi- 
fication, Later than Justinian we can hardly go, for it is unlikely that 
Orphic congregations continued to exist at alaterdate. On the other hand, 
the Orphic poem from which verse C is taken cannot well be earlier, as we 
have seen, than the third century of our era. We cannot argue from the 
similarity of arcading on the interior of a silver cup of Constantius [1 in 
Leningrad,'* for the motive is common from the third century onwards as 
a border for mosaics, in architecture, and in Aleintunst. The forms of the 
letters might theoretically provide a means of dating, but this method can 
only be used with caution while so few late inscriptions are published in 
prewar hs or good drawmgs.. It may be chance that analogies seem to 
y¢ most frequent in North and Central Syria, where similar uncial script 
with even-spaced letters is fairly common exactly between the third and 
sixth centuries; ** but there are other reasons for assigning the bowl to 
this area, 

The tolerably correct orthography of the verses—its few errors are 
not Latinisms—and the pure Greek lettering, uninfluenced by the Latin 
alphabet, suggest the Eastern Empire. Within the Eastern evens the 
Greek areas in the narrower sense of the word are excluded by reason of 
the heavy style, and, especially, the unclassical ink of the arcade. 
Egypt, Syna, and Anatolia remam. A certain general resemblance to 
Coptic bronze work may be noted, but the human type is not Egyptian; 
it compares more closely with several ivories which may be assigned, in my 
opinion for good reason, to Syria or inner Asia Minor; ¢.g. the Andrews 
Diptych’* Again, thick smooth columns are particularly frequent in 
late times over the Syro-Anatolian area; so the resemblance of the letter- 
ing we have noted to inscriptions. from Syria may not after all be accidental. 
In Syria or in Asia Minor we penepe should place the home of the Orphic 
community who may have deposited the intimates bowl, perhaps as a 
votive offering, in their chapel. 

The special importance of the bow! lies in the fact that it is, so far as 
we know, the only representation of a cult-scene, a Spepevov, from the 
fo Orphic mysteries.*#° At some future date it may 
become a significant piece in the listory of the art of the Syro-Anatolian 
background. In the whole circle of Greek culture there is scarcely another 





MCT, further Conteuau, Mani d’arch, oriem. If, (Kanewal, Leathen); Big (aw Ges): Bua fan. 


Bos, fig..469; Vvans, Poll. 1, 478, fie. 442 b, 47S. 5; 
fig. S49; 5t4, fig, 370; Hogarth, JMS, tgov, 94, 
pl ta; Reminger, Aref. Paseem. T. 2,05 (interpreta 
ion Lecerrect). 

 Matzulewinch, Bye. Ant. 'T. 24. 

1 Eg, Princehn Eaped. to Syria, TT, it. 763, 705 


Sra), ete. 

 Delbrucck, Consulardiptrhen, N70. 

“ E.g. Perrot and Chipiez, 1V, 687; V, zon, 

™ Firmicua Matern, de err pe. rel, ah, 1.— 
Reat-Emcykiopidie, avo Myasterien, tyaq (Th. 
Hopfiner), 
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instance of sacred texts on a vessel, and therefore we can only guess at 
the purpose of the verses. We may perhaps consider them as passwords 1n 
use among the faithful.” 


The technical observations which occupy the remainder of the paper 
supplement In some measure the description already given, and in ‘con- 
junction with them set the antique origin of the bowl beyond doubt. 
For the chemical and microscopical investigations the kind help of Dr. 
Chudoba, Privatdozent of Mineralogy at Bonn, 1s acknowledged. The 





Fi, t:— Toe LNereriritix 


examination under the ultra-violet lamp followed the methods described 
by Rermmer. | 

The alabaster of the bowl is snow-white and slightly crystalline at 
fresh breaks (fig. 8), Grey veins run through the mass. There are many 
cracks, sometimes so fine as to be visible only with strong magnification. 
The source of this alabaster cannot be determined. A stone which to the 
lay eye appears externally to be ent irely identical is found in early Byzantine 
capitals in the Louvre from Rusafa m Syna; nothing sa close seems to 
occur in Egyptian or Mesopotamian alabastets. 

After long and repeated examination what remains of the ancient 
polychromy can be stated with certainty. A light purple appears on the 
omphalos, perhaps also between the figures-on the interior, certainly in 
some of the arcades on the exterior. Under the ultra-violet lamp the 
purple patches give a clear difference of tone, On the figures are small 














7. Ria-Encyilopade, bv 


Niyvateren titg tf, & |. B. Rotimer, Clra-nalet Kam [New York, 141). 
(O. Kern}. 
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traces of black paint: on the eyelashes, between the lips, on ne edges of 
the hair, on the whole of the hair of two of the Erotes, between tl = nS ™ 
and on the pubes of: some of the men. Under the puaroecere he black 
colouring is shown to be charcoal, Lastly, the scales of the Tagon are 
hollowed at their inner angles, and the holes filled with a fine ith ae 
vellow-white substance, which burns without ash and must amreeace be 
made of wax or some similar material. Possibly this filling served as 2 
ground for a colour, or perhaps gold leaf, but no trace of this can be 
detected. - 

The surface is now weathered to a yellow-grey, and seems more 
homogeneous than the interior: on the base the weathering is markedly 
less. In the fresh break on the shoulder of one of the Erotes the uiltra- 
violet lamp reveals the weathered-layer as about half a millimetre ‘ss 
thickness and of fatty structure. Similarly weathered edges run along t e 
cracks; the cracks assist percolation of water and therefore ery 
weathering. From the amount of weathering it js clear that the bowl has 





Fia. 9-—Tie Sun mera as A Foowes. 

= Woeeh-waaped Textile patern, trom the coat of Adu) Babyy lari, ¢. Tao 0. —Ward, Seal Cylinders, fio, 
ig. 1275, 

be sun wheels Greek Geametric—Tirms, f, pl. 18: AA, (0%, Beilage gu, 3. Gatilish—Macdonald, 
Hunterinn Collection, UN, pl. 101, 96. 

¢ = $0NIT aa a. 

d= coin of Itanme—AM. Com, Creér, pl. 1a, 7 

© = Coptic texille patrermo—W. ond A. Mur, Cut Textiles frog Fay I, pl, 9, got. , 

J = lintel decoration frum temple at Sia (Hauran), 97-92 8.0.—H. €. Butler, Sma, 10, A6, 974 f.. Dating 
—tle Vegué, Syris Comtraly, Archvtecturr, 1, pL 3, Duceud, Ra. iony, Tags, fig. g 


long been exposed to the action of the atmosphere and perhaps of damy 

i period of several centuries, in the considered opinion of mineralogical 
colleagues who have been consulted. On old Egyptian alabaster vessels 
Which were examined for comparison the weathered lnver was Very similar, 
but no thicker, _— 

On the interior of the bowl and in a smaller degree on the exterior 
are everywhere traces of scale, a brown, very adhesive substance composed 
of iron oxide and particles of quartz with no other cementing component. 
No method seems to be known whereby this scale may be produced 
artificially without the use of an lutinant. Some traces of gelatine 
remain from moulding the bowl: icy show up whitish-blue under the 
ultra-violet lamp. 

The authenticity of the bow! has been thus emphasised because it has 


been compared with a GTOUP of South Russian forgeries of alabaster 
objects which reached Germany between igto and 1920; they are 
rather crude and vulgar things. 


mE ¢. Lehner, Gremenia, 






12d, 17 W., with Ubuetratins ated reittences, 
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If we now summarise the reasons evoked during this discussion lor con- 
sidering the bowl to be antique, it will be seen that they are of decisive 
weight : 

t, The bow] is made frechand and hence has a very irregular shape. 
A forger would have worked more accurately. | 
a. The surface is partly polished, partly dull (in the areas where it bore 
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colouring). Fora forger, who did not intend to paint the cup, the difference 
would be meaningless. | 

g. The addition of the slight and concealed traces of polychromy 
would have been purposeless for a forger. | | 

4. The weathered layer visible in ultra-violet light indicates that the 
bow! has been in existence fora very long time. 

5. The scale on the surface is of natural origin, 

6.. For the whole bow!, and for its details, no prototypes are known 
which a forger could have used. 


Bonn, R. DELBRUECK. 
Utrecht, W. VOLLGRAPF. 


GREER INSCRIPTIONS AT CAIRNESS HOUSE 
[PLATE vi] 


Proressor J. D. Beaziey recently discussed in this Journal (xlix. 1 ff.) 
a fifth-century Attic relief now preserved in Cairness House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire, He appended a short account, partly from the pen of 
Colonel ©, T. Gordon, of General Thomas Gordon (1785-1841), who 
brought to this country that relief and various other antiquities, and of the 
dispersion of the collection in 1850. The relief, however, remained at 
Cairness, together with two inscribed stelac, one of which has not been 
published hitherto, while the other has been regarded as lost. ‘These form 
the subject of the present article, 

My warm thanks are due to the late Professor J. Harrower for calling 
my attention to the inscriptions and supplying me with excellent photo- 
graphs of them, as also to Colonel Gordon for granting me permission to 
publish them and for his hospitality at Cairness, where he kindly gave me 
every facility for examining the stones with a view to verifying and com- 
pleting the texts I had already deciphered from the photographs. 


I 
Ax Usevanisnen Decree or A Dettianw Association 


The inscription is engraved on a stele of bluish-grey marble, 9-ft. 741n. 
high,.1 ft. 44 in, broad at the top, increasing to 1 ft, 57 in. at the foot, 94 in. 
thick at the top and 4 in. at the foot. At the top of the obverse was a 
moulding, which has been carelessly hacked away, as has-also the inscribed 
surface at the left-hand upper corner. Otherwise the surface is, in general, 
well preserved, save for a deep hole which has destroyed a few letters of 
ll. 71~77, some wearing of the left-hand margin, slight breaks here and there 
on the right-hand edge and more serious damage at the foot, affecting 
ll, B8-y3. The top surface of the stone has been left rough. The stele 
has seemingly been at same time turned on its back and re-used for some 
purpose, At both ends the reverse is left rowsh and tm it two dowel-holes 
have been sunk, 4 in. in length, 1 in breadth and about 14 in depth, 
near to the top and the bottom edge respectively. The central portion 
of the reverse surface has been rendered very smooth by continued richon, 
and near its centre two small circular holes have been cut, apparently 
for the reception of bolts (Pl. V1). 

On the obverse face the writing begins 24 inches below the top of the 
stone. The engraver has done his work carelessly and irregularly: some 

¥ JES. aiix. 4. 
ro 
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of his errors are mentioned in the Textual Notes which follow, others in 
the commentary. Some of them he himself rectified by erasing what hac 
been wrongly written and inscribing in its place the correct text: such 
erasures are obvious, ¢.g. in ll. 5, 8, 47, 59,85, 88. The letters are normally 
about , in, in height; the free ends of straight strokes are sometimes thick- 
ened, but there are no true scrifs or apices. The forms used are A E (with 
short central cross-bar) Z M (with the first and fourth strokes almost 
vertical) = (with short central stroke) T 1 (with the horizontal bar 
extending beyond the vertical strokes) = (with first and fourth strokes 
almost, or even quite, horizontal) @ (with very small circle and vertical 
stroke hardly higher than other letters) 2: @ and © are somewhat 
smaller than the remaining letters. 

Noteworthy forms of words are: ylvope) (IL 47, 54), Evexev (iL go, 
40,43), arate (1. 64), Méapxos (passim), unSels (1, 19) side by side with 
ungeis (I, 58), mpdotoov (1. 25}. A marked feature of the spelling is the 
inconsistency shown in the insertion or omission of the “fefa subscript.” 
In the dative singular of the first or second declension it is expressed 52 
times and omitted 13 times, while in the third person singular of the active 
subjunctive it is inserted thrice and omitted five times. Once it is Te- 
dundantly inserted (éoras, |. 58). The inconsistency clearly seen in 
phrases like Toyy tH dyadi (IL 44, 46), 1h ape (1, Ba). 

The text, so far as | have been able to read and to restore it, mans thus :— 


Ayashi tin. “Emi - - - Spxevtos,  Pvan tod eu Athy ]an Kowog Bnputiav 


Mloofe:Bc- 

[viaotav turrépoa|y Kai vourAtipoov [kei ElySoygwv. "Errei6r, wpooGeoutuns 77s 
O1= 

| vobou trope eis t|tv cuvtéhsiay tod oikou Kal els thy caroboor(y) Tey avo 
edypnommy|é)- 


[wooy yonMerreav, Tver uli) udvey Ta yngiwtivra AopBavn Thy KaGryouray 


OuVTEAELOY 
5 [AAG kal ol ENAci |, TO tis cuvd5o0u GewpolvTes evcuvahAaKToy, ut) SkvTpas 
Ey cool 
lets ra cungép|pvra Tols Kowols LauTots EmiBiSdvou, 7. Maapxes Mivernos EtE- 
[rou “Papaios], Gvijp kahds nal dryatos Gir&pycon ral Td: TE TIPOS TOUS FEOuS EU- 
[oes oe Kal Te mrpds Tihy alveBov prAOGoEas, kal [Btor Kal Koivel 
qnaApe]- 
hac ata i) wpédecns ovviTpney to Kewod Kal Kato Ta Tpoepnpiaey| cr 
10 [ouvre}Acotii: 6 olkos Kal Tov Te TOKOv tréGorev troAuy Kall | euvTyHEV- 
[ou o]f) mposuy prem (e)ev Srapdpou tols Eri Thy KarooKsutyy TOU Tene 
yous xelpoTounGe[Tlow, Gv 6 axoAoviog Eaytos Kal rribootv érr[on}- 
Hoare 7a Kowdd: Boaypdy ErsanioyiAicov, Ett Ge Kod Trapexé- 
«K]Anxev Grrowres fas eri thy Guciay, fv TapecKevac- 
[5 Tou Tols Geols érrrreAtv Uri tis auvd5ou Kat Eri Thy eile 
‘giv, broyytAheran 5é ker elg Cug> 1 Aormév Thy auth ey ov 
aipeaw del tives &yabot Tapaitios Eoeofon tah Kowedn’ Srreo[ 5] 
[olay xal 4) olvobes palvnra: tin@ea Tols cyatols Tay cvb- 
[p jaw kal prndérote Asrropévn ware wndévle K]gipov ev ye- 
7-1.3.—Vot. LV, tL 
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20 [pi]tos GroBoon, v. Gyatii rey, GebSy6a1 Tah Kowédr dronv[é]- 

ojo Maapxov Mivériov Zéttou ‘Papotoy xal ni te Groy- 

ye|Mav, fv memoinnm gikobofav els 1d Kowov, pikoppdveols] 

[alqobefactar GeSdcda) 5" atta témov év thr evar, dv (av) av- 

Tjos BowArrar, els avateow Gvipiowtos, f év GAdeor Térron, ci] 

a5 a quTOS Keun, ExTOs tow vad Kal TOv tpocrtéuov, kal Ev re [le]- 
pai -rotrov, Gv Gv aurds GAni, Cu> els dvabeotv yearns - 

Kiwos” Etiypapriioera: 6 Gri too avBpiavros “TS xowdv Bppur|!]- 
ev TogeiBaviaarésy Epp. Kal vaukAtipow kal bySayéoov 
avefhxey Macpkov Mivamiov 2ébrou "Poowaioy tparregitm- 

30 |v] tov fouTéy edepyérny dpetiis Evexev xed <[O]volas, As Exco[v] 

; isteAsi els TS [K]owdy.” "‘Eoten 82 xal Sri tis ypawtis elxéves 4 air} 
k Tiypapy.  “‘Ymapyétes 6€ ata: wal KAioio fu piv toig Moorbeions 
HETe Thy Tou GuTou, év 62 talg GAAats cuvodors waoais Troe- 
TokAigia. “Aytote 5° abrod xal fhutpa Ke" Exagctov ancwrov. ule] 
35) Ta Tv woynty Taw “ArodAwveiwy TH eyoutvn Auéon, fal] 
Ey tauTy érinAntous dyéttes G00, off av aotrrés PowAntai, bn- 
TiGeuevou B quran ypucof orepavoy, Gi Eotepaviocev thy ol 
vobov, éu wiv Tols Mocibeiois dvayopevdy tes "TS Kowov oti =|- 
plavel Youocit orepdvent Maaxpkey Mivérriov EéErou dperiis 

Ai lene Kal elvolers, jg Excov SiccreAsT elg TO Kody, Tux THe d- 
yori: En SE th attot qutpar “Te xowdv otepavel Mdapkov 
Mivétiey Séftou, Gyeny) 8 até wal Aipaw wal vow Kal ele oro 
Tov. cel ypovev dpeths Evexev Kal edvolas, Fs Eycow Gicrre- 

Act els TO ROIvOV, Thoet) 7 cryota”” év 62 tails word pave ouvd- 

45 Sete “TS Kowey otepavel xpuodiy atepaveo: Maapxow Mivéiev zé[ E]- 
[Tlou, Svra etepyétny ths cuvdbou, Tuy} TH cyadit’: al) 8i dvery[o]- 
[plevoers cel Tov otepdvew yiviodwoay uetd Tov Show. ['Aye]- 

; oo G& Kal Kol Exaorqy trout érixkntoy fva. “Eotea BE kal Gal et]- 
Tloupyntos Taans aayorlas kal Sorrdyng méons, "Aysodea 5’ aito[O kal- 

50 [6)' txacrow émonrrov els dorovta Tov ypduov Bobs fy Tois “ArroAAus- 
velotg TH WOT, Thy Errypaghy Exdov aHvSe “Td Kowdv Byputiogy | 
[To loriSuveotdiy tates Makpxou Mivertioy tot Eéfrou.” “'Crrese St Ta BeBo- 
péver tlic ropa +s cuvebou Madore Steuéen Kata to Sikovow els 
TWewto ToY xpovor Kal yivesvrat joAKol gtiAcotal TOU piAcBofeiv els THI Vv] 

55 guvodoyv, elGdtes aieriyy etyprorev oticay Kal pt) pavov wryprzouey| Tv 
i bs eVepyttaus Tas [xa |OykoUons Tide, GAAK omrevBoucay, 6 éoniv ¢- 

vieyrenotatey, Sires Gv dtSioi Siautvesc Toig elepyérene of Sofetoat ti- 

[wjol, pnGevi feorcn, wtpte iSicotm pte Goyovn, si oi eltrely pyt[é] 

ee og Sel Taw Sebouéveov tipey werafciven 4 Apedety 7 &xup| dv] 












bo [tT]: worijgor tape T68e 1S YA pioue, 4 A ypdyee AS elas FO dvoyvel[ us| 
Hy & Tpobels 7) O Emiysipotovijoas i Sd ypdwar Hd Treoseis HANS ein 
[ajeros xal ta tél xv la atrod, tole 6 satire Arimmpovet 2in Kal Blou xal 
Texviav kel Gorapyowtooy Gvtots, Kal gin avrrols actzeoGar mol Kort] a] 
Ly ]fiv ked Kerra: OdAcrrrav Kel 6 TAPS Tada womaos dronviti 
65 Bpaytcs otepavngdpous EemioyiAlos lepas Tot NocniSa- 
yos mal UrroSines Eoray Tay GGrKouptven! Spots Bt kal 6 dpyibig- 
sls, S Sp pt woman tev weootetaynivan, dpaAite 
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76 Toov émitiwiov Kal totes tnrdSixos 1G Abimouneveon: §=Toig 
Se Trpoysipiatcion Kata Tov.vopoy PouTpopars Siboatacay 
70 mapa THy del by deyi dvreav dpyuporapiciv kai ely Tov Ortp 
Madipxov tropt[eulovre Boov Speypel Exorov trevtijKovta, 
Bibdothooay [82 rot]¢ alrtois Kal sig th. Urrodoeyty, Av toiet- 
bh TS Kowvdu [imrép M]odcipxou kot” dnouTdv, GAAc Spoyucl 
[E]karroy trevtr[Kovra” of 5t Bloutpdgor AcBéuves TO Tpoyeypapne- 
75 vov &pyvpioly woune|verwcay Body xal Thy foticoiy trerl- 
[a Bacay nor[S 76 yr |gioua, Kel Adyo crroGdriocay ypamrov 
ay av yel1|pioe| ew] fv tay mperteat avAAdyan, Of Gv yéviyprar Le- 
te Thv UToteyhw éav Ge m5 Thy yEIpoTOVTO Toy PouTpS- 
play ph toner tT Tey weole)}teTaypevev auTin, GpetAetea Spa- 
Go ypas lends To NocerGaQvos yrhiag Kai tnroSines EgToo Tt 
GSikouptveo’ of SE pr) troimoavrés TH TRV ty Tabs Tan wnpic- 
port Korrokeywpigpivesy Eotooocov piv Kai TH cpo1 Evo- | 
o1, TrposeryyeAAeteo Be airrols kal & BovAdueves Tai Giao|1|- 
ae ols EEeotww: 4 Bé dpysPonirns del 6 & apy| it a )y eioaryer[ os] 
G5, Tov KaTiyopev Kal Tov ctrokcyoupevoy «al dvabiSoTa: yijpov 
sols frasitang . . ENAA! . ved ev |Guvopivou Eats TH tpocey- 
yelAavn, Kopicapévou rod [at]rod 1d Tpitow pipos to cle- 
tpaxbivTos: fav G6 a1 [6 dpyitiac|itys ut wotncel, Eaves Ket au 
+]ou 4 eloayyeAlia, erevbew ict |ys ytvatan, Kats TA awTa Gya- 
go yp |oyctos be O dpy| acim TO wh |piepe ele oan Midivny Kal 
Bé|ro Ev tH aylAmt - - - - --- - - -] Tov tv Ta Eni Maibpiow EAA. 





+. OAIQHIMIL ----+---- - 7 Gi els] TauTa TéAecpa SoTacay ol 
[év &]pyi) Svt[es dpyuporouicn], 


Textual Note —L. 1. See commentary —Ll. 2/4. Possibly avfujésou should be read. 
—l. 4. The final » of 438807 is omitted. After tv [ seem ro see otra, though 
aot is also possible: the latter would be grammatically correct, but the former might 
be chic to the we of xewdv in |, ¢—L. rr. The engraver has written -1yZev Giagopoy.— 
L. 6. The engraver began to write Getegey instead af to Aormév: after two letters he 
realised his error, but did not crase them.—Ll. ro/an, Possibly ya{p|) ros... 23. ov has 
been omitted: thac it should have been inserted follgwa from jis decurrence im Il, 25, 
26, 46.—L. 26, | am uncertain whether \y or {im should be read: a space follows, 
in which the engraver apparently wrote M—LL 29/g0. The break of the word tpateginqy 
at the final. 9 is strange, fut appears certain.—L. 34, | retain [Sjurs, which is clear 
on the stone, Lhough it is hard to resiat the conviction (hat [S)omeAet was intended, as tn 
Hl. 40, 43.—L. 92: T hesitate between t2 piv and tv wly——L. 35. 1 am not sare whether 
*ArroNAcovetiov (cf. t. 90) or "Amohaweltey 1s written here —L. 42, “Aye has heen engraved 
mteac of éyn: at the end of the Line + is written, butt repeated at the beginning of 
I, 43-1. 46. The i of of has been accidentally omitted,—LL 60, 61, See commentary — 
Li. 71/96. A hole in the stone has destroyed a few letters in each, of these lines, but the 
restorations proposed may, 1 think, be regarded as certain—L. 75s: guomib: hits 
stpoterayudveov, which is not impossible; but Pthink that mpect- was intended, asim 
1, 67.— Li. 86, Boog, See commentary —L. 64, The engraver has written. ramon mstead 
of -ont, either by an orthographical error or forgetting that the clause is introduced not 
Ly ef: tout Dy éaky, 


We have here the sole surviving decree of the Delian Society of Posei- 
doniasts from Berytus (Beyrout) on the Phoenician coast. The existence 
of this society has long been known ancl its history has been frequently 
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discussed upon the basis of the epigraphical and archaeological remains 


which constitute oursole evidence, In 1689S. Reinach collected the known 
inscriptions relating to it (#CH. vii. 466 ff.) and described the architectural 
and sculprural finds made during his excavation of its club-house (op. cit. 
462 ff). A quarter of a century later fifteen fresh texts, discovered in 1go4, 
were published by L. Bizard and P. Roussel (BCH. xxxi, 444 ff), and the 
latter scholar in tort confirmed by new and cogent arguments the identifi- 
cation, previously advocated by Ecklicl and Rouvier, of * Laodicea in 
Phoenicia’ with Bervtus, thus throwing [resh light upon the Delian Berytians 
(ICH, xxxv. 4393 fF), and in 1916 gave a succinct but admirable account 
of the Society in his work Jdlos colonte alhénienne (Paris, Fontemoing), 74, 
go ff. Bur the fullest and most detailed discusston is that by Ch. Picard, 
substantially completed in r9tt though not published until roar (BCH, 
xiv. 269-911), serving as an historical companion to his exhaustive report. 
on the excavation of the group of buildings, lying on the hill north-west of 
the Sacred Lake, which composed the Poseiconiasts’ establishment® No 
fresh materials have, so far as I know, subsequently come to light, but 
W. A. Laidlaw has conveniently summarised our knowledge of the Society 
in his Ffrtstory of Delos (Oxford, 1999), 212-20.% The interest of these 
discoveries is well emphasised by Picard, who claims that ‘nul édifice 
ancien, m groupe d’édifices, n'est jusqu’ici connu par les fouilles, qui 
puise ¢tre comparé précisément A celui des Poseidoniastes de Bérytos’ 
(p. 267), and again that ‘a ma connaissance, il n'a pas encore ét¢ 
découvert, ailleurs qu’a Délos, un établissement marchand qui soit en 
méme temps un centre de cultes étrangers, et dont on puisse tout a la fois, 
sur le terrain, reconstituer le local, et, par les inscriptions, restituer plus 
ou moins histoire * (p. 264): Our knowledge of this important society is 
substantially enriched by the present decree,* which therefore calls for a 
somewhat detailed commentary. 

The full official title of the Association is 16 xoiwvoy tay dv AqAw Brputicw 
ToctiBavicctéy eurdpav xal vawKAtipov kal dyGoyéeov, and this, with the 
omission of the urimecessary phrase t@v & AA, is used in |. oF of our 
decree (for ], 1 see commentary); in I. 51 the shorter title 7 xowdv Brouticoy 
NoveiBevecrray occurs, while elsewhere in the document the generic term 
xowév appears twelve times and the more specific mivofes nine times. 
The members, however, are called Giaoire: (Il 83, 86), not owvobtra:, 
and its President is entitled dpxitiacirms (ll. 66, 84, 88, 90).5 A totally 


* Exploration amfhdolagigne de DMiot, V1, (Parts, 
Borman, wes). CE Roussel, op. of, 2i4, 294, 285, 
aos. oo, BCA sox. Geo ff, Lindiaw, #fistory of 
Dist, 296 {., 209 0, Durrbark, Chee, pp. if £, W. 5. 
Ferguenn,: Aelfemiaic Athens, ge. 

"CE al Vi won Schoeffer, RE. iv. 2495, F. 
Durrharh, Cher dij dopriftion de Dias, Noa, Fa, 
rH, 119, P. Rowssel, Odfac (Mort, 1925), 17. “The 
Poeedoniatia jake ao freqqaent r int ibe 
nandard work onthe Greek associations, FE. Ziebarih, 
fat greckicke Verriniwenn | Leipvig, 196), and F. 
Poloud, Genhickty dex priscciiclen = Vorrimreeen 


(Lemp, 909). and are discused in Zicharth's 
recent. work Heleder su Gechiche aes Sevan om 
Seetaoredls (Harnburg, 1409), 09 Mh: ef, Murr, exiiil 74, 

‘Cf B, Aiehorth, Batrige eur Cresclichiv des Sreramhs, 
us: Von der: Verfissne der Berytier kennen, wir 
wen, da niche cinmal em Deheet wou thier: erhalien 
ist, 

‘Thus Picard's siutement (46. df ae2), * Oy 
neta que le commute marchande do Béirytos, 
bic giadministeee par un deydiathrye, ne 
prend paa fe nom de thine: elle ei lonjours 
détimfe seu be com de worsy', must be modified 
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distinct society is that of the Italian MoosSevieotal resident at Delos, 
who usually combined in common action with the ‘Epuatctai and the 
‘ArroAAwviestal,” while the Delian xowdy ta&v Tuplov “HpoxAcioray also 
accorded to Poseidon a subsidiary cult,’ and other associations for the 
worship of Poseidon, alone or in conjunction with other divinities, meet ius 
at Thasos and in the great trading centre of Rhodes.* 

The Tyrian association mentioned above consisted only Of Europor xc 
vewxAnpor, while those Berytians who, between 187 and 175 B.c., erected 
a statue of Heliodorus, the minister and later the murderer of Seleucus IV, 
describe themselves as ol év Ac] oBimeion] ti fv Powlxn: éyBoyeis Kal valuxAnpor| 
(Choix, 72), The Berytian Poseidoniasts, on the other hand, always use 
the triple designation Europol kai yaiAnpor kal Eydoyels, which has been fully 
discussed by Picard.” 

‘The first paraerere of the decree states its occasion and its purpose. 

(Ll, 1-20.) ie good fortune. In the archonship of ——. Resolution of the 
Delian) Society af Worshippers of Poseidon from Berytus, merchants and shippers 
and warelouserun, Inasmuch as, when the Association required funds for the 
completion af the chaps and Je the repayment of the moneys tohich Aad been lent to it, 
in order that not only the resolutions passed may receive their due completion but that 
the others also, in view of the fair dealing of the Association, may Rot be hesitant 
ta give themselves up to the interests of their societies, Marcus Minatius, san of Sextus, 
a Roman, being a good man and true, piously disposed towards the gods und inspired by 
a love of glory in his dealings with the Association, both individually and corporately, 
seoks glory by securing that the purpose of the Soctety may be safeguarded ana that the 
chapel may be completed in accordance eeuith the resolutions previously passed, and 
contributed the interest lo a large amount and, after collecting the sum which he ad- 
vanced as a loan, (gave this) to those who were elected to carry out the construction: of 
the precinct, and, being consistent with himself, also made to the Society a contribution 
of 7000 drachmas, and has further invited us all to the sacrifice, which he has prepared 
to discharge fo the gods on behalf of the Association, and to the banquet, and promises 
that for the future also, maintaining the same attitude, he will always be responsible 
for some good to the Society: in order, therefore, that the Assoctalion toe may make it 
clear that it honours those who are men of worth and never fails on any occasion in 
the rendering of thanks, etc. 

How the decree opened 1 cannot determine with certainty. There 
may possibly have been some phrase—+.g. &yadi toxm oF 4 date-formula— 
on the moulding at the top: if so, it perished when the moulding was 
hacked away, and the left-hand portion of |. 1 also suffered irreparable 
damage at the same time. I can be sure only of xowo followed by one 
letter, of which the existing vestiges suggest Y, and preceded by I, before 





00 for asthe lost clause is concerned. 1 amit from the 
reckoning (he two pomages (IL 99, 44) in which 
euresoy, like ahioyes (|, 77), denotes “ mecung:. 
The term teed in |. 4 for secictics in wemeral 6 coped. 
For the meaning of soway ace. Poland, i69 ff, 
E. Komemann, RE. Suppl. iv. ot5 if; bor wevotas, 
gueetitngs, Poland, (580, for Hoes, Beomiens, Somos, 
Poland, 16 if. 

* Rousel, Dilor tof. ath, 7b FE, go nate 4, 274 6, 


" Purrbach; Choix, fs |, 34. 

at i, 60, 14, BOM. li. 347 ff. 

* BOM. xiv, e721 Cf. Poland, 107 IT, Stickle, 
RE. Suppl, iv. 197 46, P. Jouguet, Bell. dust, Fr. 
Arch, Or. saxi, ta L,:F. Oertel, 25an. lL 570 ff., 
J. Hasebrock, Trade and Polies in Ancient Greece, 1 Hf, 
E, Zieburih, Belirdgs tar Geschichte des Servants, 45 f 
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which comes an O or A: of the traces of letters carlier in this line I can 
make nothing. Tf xowoo as the correct reading (and the dative wowdn, 
which we should antecedently expect in such a position, governed by 
fGo0Ge or Se66y0ar, seers to be out of the question), the formula must, I 
’ think, be something like [[vaun (or yhgicua) tod ty Aaja: Kowed, which 
can be paralleled in two decrees dating from about the middle of the second 
century B.c., one from lasus, Fyapn tot xowod Taw aepi tov Ardvul cay 
vey |vivGv 2... “Enea, «tA. (Michel, 1014), and one from Teos, ¥Aqiape 
‘Artadioray. Tyayn tol xowol rau “Arrodiordv, “Emei8h era. (OGL. 926; cf, 
IG. 1". 1950). Since this does not fill the line, we may suppose that it was 
preceded by a dating phrase, relating probably to the Athenian eponymous 
archon, with or without the ayafi tuxn of which the Poseidoniasts seem 
to have been enamoured (Il. 20, go, 44, 46). If this is so, the words pre- 
ceding érei6q (1. 2) constitute a title and not a portion of the actual decree: 
this, however, causes no difficulty, for, apart from the two examples just 
quoted, guild-decrees occasionally open with tradq (eg. Michel, 993. 
fort) and frequently with émadq preceded by the phrase 6 Sea etrev 
(eg. 1G. i, 1256, 1258/9, 1264, 1272, 1279, 1285) or by the date and the 
proposer’s mame [é.g. 1G. ii*, 1270, 1279, 1277, 1282/3, re67): in the 
present case, the proposer’s name must have been omitted, a not in- 
frequent phenomenon in decrees of this class (e.g. 1G. ii*, 1254, 1261, 1297, 
1303 /4, Michel, 1013/4, 1016/7, OGI. 426) 2" 
Of the title of the Society and of the use of the terms xewév and aiwo8os 
I have already spoken. The restorations at the beginnings of Il, 2/11 are, 
I hope, substantially correct: ypnuérey is too long to replace wépwy in |. 3, 
but Siapopav [cl 1, 12) might be written instead of xpqyéarav in L 4. In 
the same line | restore Iva as being shorter than és, which is used in Il. 9, 
17, 52; a similar variation is not w¢ncommon (¢.g. /G. ii, 1299. 17, 25, 37, 49). 
The nature of the olkes (Il. 3, 10) which the Poseidoniasts are anxious to 
complete 1s not quite certam, The phrase ofkos vavxAnpcov.occurs in several 
documents. from the Euxine area to denote a shippers’ society,!! and at 
Magnesia on the Maeander a guild of uwore: bears the title & lepds olkos 
Tav éy KAtoovr.’* In our decree, however, the word clearly designates 
some part of that complex of buildings which formed the Poseidoniasts’ 
establishment and reminds us of the inseription in which the Association 
dedicated, about 110/09 B.C., oly olko]y Kai Thy otody Kal Te x pati pic 
fects qrotplorn.’*® We cannot say whether the olkes mentioned in the 
Cairness decree is the same as that to which the dedication refers, nor 
yet Whether it is one of the four chapels which have been brought to 
ight by the excavation of the site.™ The meaning of the words olkes and 
ch pte Be Par ae iby ts seo Wade-(Gery's discussion in Cle. xxv. 
4) ALDTomi (Walwing, Gop. pref, ni, 701, Nox ars tf, 4 TDurrbach, Cite, No. 11a, Poland's douk 
IG Rom : Bag), Maconmediia ifti Rem, iil. 4) ani i 45a") atwnat (hie Peudinig ja chor tee ie having: 
Amara (ACH, xxv. 96): cf Poland, 114 lod before him only die fret eclilic of the text. 

Lf Jia, @. Afagn 177: vf. Polund, 89°, 152, 54) M See phe references given aleve in Momo 4 
Distiner frou this wage of the word is that which expecially Durrboech, p, rot ‘ 
appears in Whe pliruse & Amoco ofeog ESVG. gat. 
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olka In guild-inscriptions has been discussed in detail by Poland, 459 ff. 
who holds that ofkos may denote meeting-place (Versammlungshaus) or 
treasury or chapel.) = : 

The clause introduced by tve (IL 4/6) must be related to that which 
follows rather than to that which precedes, and serves to indicate the purpose 
which inspired) Minatius’ feietactign: Ynpizopei, yrqioun (ll. 4, 9, 55; 
bo, 76, 81, 90) are freely used in decrees of societies as well as in those of 
states, side by side with Goxtw, Soypya (1. 20):'* with the phrase used in 
|. 4 we may compare JG. ii*. 1gor. 8 [Gres ovvrede]ofel ta Aynpicpé[va], 
In the two lines which follow (5/6) we have a blend of common formulae— 
in the phrases iva kei ol GAAo.*? and taytols SribiSdver “—with touches 
of originality, such as the substitution of the rare Secopotvres for the normal 
elSores, the use of the term etouvdAdaxtos ™ and of the phrase éxunpas 
Exeiv *° with an infinitive, and the curious turn by which Minatius’ gener- 
osity is represented as designed to stimulate club-loyalty in pcners! ( ToIg 
Koivols, mol ta xowan)*! rather than loyalty to the Poscidoniasts in 
particular, | | | 

To Marcus Minatius I can fmd no reference elsewhere: the nomen 
gentilicium, probably derived from the Oscan name Minatus (RE. xv. 1765), 
is a Tare one, and does not appear in J. Hatzfeld’s list of [talians whiose 
presence in Delos is epigraphically attested.** To Hatzfeld's full and able 
account of the history, composition, activities and organisation of the 





1 Por the meuniug * chapel * he cites JG. vil o299, 
TRAM 819. AGH wo ago(— 7G. ix(t), By): we oy 
add fC, i. 2497. 92, 576. 985, 9. The recently 
discovered deerces of the Egyptian ovyyeupyel refer 
Io a wim deyoved ely oleoBouhy ywuvociow wal <tow 
(Bull, Se. And. Ale; vil. 66 f,, Il. 5, 215 ef. 6, 
Q, 24), and on cle; alo appears i m decree 
of the Amphiaraitac at Rhamnus (fir, at. 1gee- 
3): 

‘* See Poland, 395. 

a9 CY, #2. 1G. 4", 998, 22, pho, Gy, i252. 19, 1259 
7, Faqs. i, iv. 74Bs iG, | 

Sec Polomd, ggi**, aod expecially A. Kuenzi, 
‘Enifooty (Berne, poo9), which contains « fil 
discusion, historical and fmguistic, of the bmBzon: 
of the Oreck wits, hut doce net extend ite areey bo 
thee of the Greck oasociations The object of 
fmiiicrn bere (6) ond m a number of cases 
eller by Kurnai, Gof, aml Larield, Minethivh, 
4 gg C= Grr, Epigr.* 464), te lorrdy (ory, = -Tody), 
and the phoose is erther weed absolutely or followed 
by a simple ixifnitive or by aly ut fel governing 
Boman or td with the imfmitive, Similar tw the 
pred exprasen: bs SAG. (ii, pro. 5 (Methymna), 
fuiibascreh bovtete chp to eyvedpovts Tod Brion 
ther oaunpie, taken from guild-records, are J 
nqoga G6 (ult), 2926, aq (ud), rget os (abool,) ond 
perhaps 1493.99, In). 10 of the Cairne decree we 
hie brifaceey times (for this special usage see Kunci, 
61 f.) and the word ii frequently followed by uma 


“fmoney (0G. i, 12ty. tM, razz, tt, Tot. 6, raee. 
if) 1935 22, raat m2, 14, SHG. 1, gg0h, i yas, 
ACH. «bv. 973) or other objecus (MF i. rag7- 4): 
ehewhere it it used absolijtely WG, IFLig01. 06) bpte. 
2, 1920. a), a9 equivalent to tridoow (+ cni¢) towteda 
(Cairne dome, 1. is, SEG. vi. gg. 1A) vii. Ty. gs), 
The purposes of public im&seng are classilied by 
Kuens: (67 1) as (@) muliary meds, (6) public 
buildings, (¢) relighius objects, (a!) corm stipplies and 
(4) fimancol! requireanenis: those of the aseaciatious 
are mainly for buildings and impair, whether svcred 
oreccular, fF L. Robert, BCH Wai. 504 Wf, WA. 
Wilbrim, Mifanges Glorz, Bon fF. 

"The adjective occurs aly) im Pliuch, a 
wmiivnds, 90, Pool. Telrad, 165. amd Euatathius, 
Opec. 2 (6 fod. Tafel, 1892), amd the adverb in 
EXX, Pro xxv. to, Origen, vil (Pavel. Gnaece, 
avi), 290 Th, Hesychins, or. ane) Conurus, 

=) kine no epigtaphica) parallels in [Dem | 
«28 we have tede 1a coded daenody Erototien and in 
Baul, Efest, xxv. r (Patrel.. (ropca, yoceit. 275 B), 
deomecic Peco pce tA pacer. 

8 Qnite different @ the meaning of 1h keive in 
tA, be. wag lig [eebioloy dy borer 1 pes 30 
esive ovo ti wal giAortulon | 

"fC, xxv. 51, 218. Two-sone of a certam 
Mécpesy care found in the list «f contriliter be 
certain construction carried owt by the Asorciailon 
(AGH. xiv. 309). 
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body of Ttalian residents at Delos I have nothing to add. The repetition 
prkoSéfas ... .. pA oSoter (11. 8, g) is inelegant, but I am conhdent that the 
verb, which recurs in |, 44, is rightly restored.** The phrase xal [Sim «al 
xowvel (1. 8), borrowed from the language of state decrees, occurs not 
infrequently in those of societies with reference to individual and corporate 
benefactions.24 In |. ro I restore [ouvt:|Acofi 6 olkos on the basis of the 
phrase +]hv owteAsav tod clkoy used in La. << ee — 

Loans might be made to a society without interest—+#.g. /G. 117, 1929. 16 
Tpoeuxptotnkey. BE Kai Siapopov whcovdnis Groxow (cf. SHG. iv. 473)—or, 
as in the present instance, a claim to interest might be waived. For 
bréSeoxev (L 10) sce footnote 18 above: for the use and position of mwoAw 
we may compare BCH. liii. g40 thy te Samravnv Gromaaro & tod [Slou 
Biov tr&cav olioay of pixpdv, Zuvdyeo is frequently used, as here, of collecting 
sums of money" Any considerable work of construction or repair under- 
taken by a state or a society was normally supervised by an elected com- 
mittee:** here the work in hand was the xotacKevt) To tepévous,-” of 
which the olkes (Il. 3, 10) must have formed apart. It would thus appear 
that, at the time at which this decree was passed, the tisevos of the 
Poseidoniasts had not yet been completed. | 

"Axohouba mpdrtew roils vopois, tit aipéce: and similar phrases are not 
uncommon; *" intermediate between these and that here used (1. 12) are 


SIG. 620. 18 (Tenos) wopeyduevos tourdv 2. = [éxddoufov] tet & dpyiis 
aipéosr and BCH. lili. 939 (Thasian Poseidoniasts) dxékouSos yivdpevos 


Tis THY Tpoyévey apeths, where, however, dvé)ouSos is used substantivally 
and is followed by a genitive. For éni$ocw trloitjjocto [I. 12) see footnote 
i. With ]..19 we may compare /G. fi?. 1299. 11 qWapexdhecev BE [kal Tol]s 
wroMtas den[ovras] Srl tiv Suclav; here the invitation to the sacrifice and 
the banquet (1. 15) 8" is confined to members of the Association, who Curiously 
refer to themselves in the first person (Apas, ef. Larfeld, Gr. Epigr®, g04 £), 


3 ACT. wav, 107 fE OL FP. Roussel, [iio col, | yoytis, f0.:x0nfa), peyodi top 8 beeeeoypeyis tcu 


ath, 75 FL, aye FE, $29 FW. AL Laidlaw, fiiiieep of 
Deter, 208 if. 

MCh dG. anit), mago7 Of the orapostion of 
ibelferr do the gods std gikoiefia to oo society 
another oample ocoum to JG. x(9). sazo8 10 ff. 

Bee og. JG, i. ats. 15, 87008, tape. 7, rgoe. 
11, 19008 tt, ogre. 5, Ball. See. Arch. Alex. wil. 66 
(eer [hiow): in these coace wool preoedes (in, bur 
the order of the Gairness deeree iy alo that of JG, 
i ige8. 7, xi. pod, 1) (et it, 4§o. 14 fh, Bgy. 38, 
SiG 368, 4, go4- 8), “That Him means ‘in his 
relaiiens: with individual * rather thau ‘in his 
individual capacity " ia proved, T think, by the fuller 
expreadions uel in fC, ji. igo4. 47 eal wav nea 
yonetay wal [Bin dxdoroy gportigoy, 13927. 6 wai 
cal voly Spyioow wal. Wide dederten wOypnerros ciroy 
ropomuneszeay (cf. roay. 9), and Dewrhech, Choty, fs, 
7 AL xfoujeet te ol ovvddey [Apo eel pda od 
evepiporta, ab may! U( Sl jor hvens Crepe bedorron eck. 

Gi. 1028, Bz, rya7. 14, Bull. See. Arch. Mlaw. 
vn. 67. (OF SIG, qo. tq [ris tae yeqjedray cues 


Giog toe yrevdirery. 

7) Busolt, Griech, Steatikunds,” i. tiay. The com- 
misioners here referred to omy have been entiled 
frum Anral, like Soterichus, whe alpefily Ow[s 1] ite 
thacamniie + = = «[ah)oy xal gikorines Unmip tod: oftoy 
bef} tis clebowiay (/G. fit. razg. 5: ef 126o, 
ij, r2hc. 4). 

* The phrase recurs JG. wi. iggt.aa, 2b (cf. 40, 
gf), silz), wg. vg. In other puikt~decrees 2 huevo; 
is mentioned alour (1940.25) of in conjunction with 
lipow (raga. 6), 0 wads (ng02. 9), ona Payos (1gg8, 1), 
For the part played by these teulen in the life of uve 
guilds see Poland, 455 #f., 474- 

© 7 jake Wt that: eoreosa hae ite nermal  moan- 
ing Of conmmtroction,” though kt bb elaimed that the - 
word is tometinme used imetead of moet, * repair * 
(ER. Zdebarth, Aus, erect. 64). 

FG. oO 19m 4, 54. 0908. gq. 1909.9, SEG. iwi 
ago, 296, 496, Sandis, wii(t). 4. 5. 

8 For guikdemdcny set Polund, o60; for the 
torioges 29" Thwrgy,” AE. wills 1915. 
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The sacrifice is offered ™ tots Geots (I. 15)—perhaps to the méypini Geol 
of the Berytian Poseidoniasts, perhaps toa sull wider circle—on behalf of, 
ie. with the view of securing the divine favour for, the Association, A 
characteristic touch is the vague promise given by Minatins of further 
benefits to follow in the future (Il. 16, 17): -drayyéAkec$o and froyyeAla 
(ll, 16, 21) are regularly used in this sense? and the promise normally 
takes, as here, the form dei Twos d&yatot trapainos Eoeotan F bvecrfon) 34 

After setting forth the facts of Minatius’ generosity, the decree proceeds 
(ll. £720] to state, in customary phraseology, the motives animating the 
Association—the desire to shew open honour to worthy men and to prove 
its gratitude by making an adequate return,** 

We now turn to the substantive portion of the decree. ; 

(Ll. 20-52.) With good fortune, the Society has resolved fo praise Mareus 
Minatius, son of Sextus, of Rome, and cardially to welcome the offer which he has made, 
seeking distinction in his relations with the Society; and that a place be granted 
to him in the courtyard at his own desire for the dedication af @ statue, or in any other 
place which he himself may select with the exception af the sanctuaries and the porticoes, 
and in the temple whatever place he himself may wish for the dedtcation of a painted 
portratt. And upon. the statue shall be inscribed * The Soctety of Worshippers af 
Poseidon from Berytus, merchants and shippers and warehousernen, dedicated Marcus 
Minatius, son of Sextus, of Rome, banker, their own benefactor, im recogmation of his 
merit-and of the good-will which he continually entertained towards ithe Soctety ”: 
and there shall be the same inscription upon the painted portrait also, And let Aim 
also have a seat at the Posidea next after that of the Sacrificer, and a_front seat at ail 
the other meetings. And let @ day also be celebrated tn his honour each year on the 
day next following the procession of the Apollonia, and on this: fet him bring two 
supernumerary guests whomsoever he himself may desive. And while a golden crown, 
wherewith he crowned the Association, is lard upon his head, let this proclamation be 
made at the Posidea, * The Society crowns with a golden crown Marcus Minaiius, 
son of Sextus, in recognition of his merit and of the good-will which be continually 
entertains towards the Society, with good fortune’; and again on his own day, 
‘ The Society crowns Marcus Minatius, son of Sextus, and also celebrates in his 
honour a day, both now and for all time to come, tn recognition af hts merit and of the 
good-will whick he continually entertains towards the Society, with good fortune’ ; 
and in the monthly meetings, * The Soctely crowns with a golden crown Marcus 
Minatius, son of Sextus, who ts a benefactor of the Association, with good fortune.’ 
And let the proclamations af the crowns on each occasion lake place after the people. 


@ For guild-sacrifices sec Poland, 9¢, 248, 244 (1., 
qqout.: add Butt, Soc. Arch, Alex, Wi 66, “The verbs, 
her than Kew pnd im compounds, tutially employed 
in this connexion arc, ay here, itrvdate (e.g. fo: 
i. 1gat. ga, bv. $58.02 — BCH, |. 498, SG. 1068. 16, 
ars7- 91, GFA sd. tog) ane ovrndaty (eg. SIG, 
(O44. 27, 2106, 92, Aer. Pha. 1997, 199 £). 

7 OF, Poluul, dof, Kuen, of dit. go, L. 
Reber, FCA. wit 966 f. Good exampics are /G. i’, 
reg, fh, 2508. #4, 791. g, tga. 17. gg0. Gg, GM, 
youo. For broyyitla ef. SIG. 1116. 9, 0. xii{y). 
ca7oA pa, aq. - Ely vo orev occurs, as bere il, 16), 
in &*, wage. ty, [egudt. 24], ole re ord in fog, 15, 


ale Tow Kermaw yporer in gag. 18. 

eg. AG. it. 7a. 1, 272th. 7, 1g ge. Be, af. 
got. 98, 610. 22, 7oo. 44, Boo. 27, AO. wif4). m2 70d 
6, GDI, gogo: cf Kikom. iv. cog i 2, Lorfeld, 
Gr, pigs.” 967. 

© For examples of thn * hortative’ clause im public 
and private tcecreey see Larichl, Gr. Eprgr." 377 f., 
429 f., where many parallels to that of the Cairmmes 
decree will be found, For wetea te dyuboo, ten 
dete cf AG. xii(s), togg- 19, sig). 12 7oAd 44, 
Sie. yar, 21, 7q8. 51, OGT.. 999. 86, GDL 3090: 
for herrepry be yterroy Getter SA, Bri, 14, Bon, 24; 
Oe. 999. 68, JO Kom, tv, og 1 15, SE iv. gh na. 
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And fet kim also bring an the occasion of each procession one supernumerary guest. 
And let him aiso be exempted from every task and every expense. And let an ox be 
led in ins honour every year for all time to come in the procession at the Apollonia, 
beartng the following inscription, * The Society of Worshippers of Posetdon from 
Bervtus for Marcus Minatius, son of Sextus," 

For the ‘ transition-formula" here used (é&yaGfi tuyni, 5eS4ySa1, |. 20), 
whieh ts extremely common in later decrees, both public and private," see 
Larfeld, Gr. Epigr.* 356, 423. The phrase guvcppovecs arroSixectn (Il. 22, 
23) is used (e.g. in JG. 1%, 1330. 6, S/G.G01. 9, 826 A 6, 1051.10) of the 
welcome given cither to persons or to things ;** of émeyyedia (1, 21), which 
is here its object, | have spoken above. The avaq mentioned here (I, 29) 
and perhaps also below (1. g1) is the courtyard of the Poseidoniasts’ estat 
lishment at Delos, used, it would seem, for the erection both of statues and 
of inscribed stelae“* The erection of a statue (the word avéSeois sometimes 
denotes ‘erection,’ sometimes * dedication, but usually combines these 
two meanings) is one of the commonest expressions of gratitude and honour, 
whether on satire of the state (Larfeld, Gr, Epigr.* ¢qo fF.) or on that of a 
private body (thd, 424, Poland, 441 ff); the honour is here increased by 
the freedom granted to Minatius (Il. 23-4, 24-5, 26) to select the precise 
spot where his starue was to stand,” without restriction if it were erected 
in the aviv, but subject to certain reservations (1. 25) if anywhere else,4” 

Further, a painted port of Minatius is to be set up at some place in 
the precinct chosen by him,” and the decree prescribes the exact wording 
of the inscription * which is*to accompany the statue and the portrait 
(Il, 27-31). From this we learn that Minatius was a banker (-rpoqregirns), 
perhaps a member of the group of ol ty Ania tpermezircc we sel up a 
dedication on the island.“ Other Iralian bankers also carried on their 
business at Delos, among them Philostratus, a native of Ascalon who settled 





6 The increwing popularny of the worship af  lpdiv wat Sqeoolewvémow (MAL soodd, 246 = JG Rony, 


Tigh amin the aaeocietion of dhe Greco-Roman 
world te cmphasecd by Polund. 226. Of the phrase 
here weed mumernd examples, dating from gaz 9.c. 
tmwards, will be found in the Artic derrets ceflepiersn 
 podehiciorem (FG. i yebr—igygh): of. FG. xiify), 
igped ao, Aull. See, Ari Ales, vii, G6, By, 

M Sec. alo JG. 1%. iggo. ig [where gthegodmecy 
might be fetored in plane of piiavtipeirens), FES; 
ix. 248 (restored ACH. |. 4gt), AM. sexi vs, 
ACH. ln. 7 (= SAG. vil. 63) and the passage 
tollected om p. 43, Mall, Soe. Arbhe diler vill 66, I. 5, 4, 
SEG. iv. 499. 

OE, orion by wit cadet t26 Vipet: (1G. n*, yoqg. aff; 
7H, 104. 45, 1999. 26), For thew otto! see Poked, 
469: for thm tee of the word tenes, Poland, 454 F., 


475: 

“Similarly the Delion aworttion of “fyrian 
Heracietsme orders the erection of & portrait ( -parti 
dey) et ke pret aod bemetector, Patron, dy tia 
Tela To) "Hpcshioy eal GdAoyi cd ay cords Booker 
(Michel, oft. g2), while af Pergamon the matues of 
Dicdorus are io be erected. fe chy Av cilrrty igeliegy ew 


ws aga, eh), Ci. BCH, xiil. a4o, 

© For the socurence 4M reo it asvoclation-recorda 
see Poland, 4591 for thatof norte, Poland, 468 f. 
A ered belonging to the Lhlian Poseidoninatac ap 
pears in BCH. vii. 474. Now. a, 9. Meeetdes also 
ornr m IG, WW, By. BF, PSTT. 4s 1922. 6, 16667 59, 
175, 9, (6a. 4, xii (7} 494 (Acgiale}, CMG, abng 
oye) (Mivdwea’), a form ompéersor found jn our 
diocnee recone ot Aperloe (/G Rom. iii, Geo) and pert 
al Pansaiinara. (SEG, iv. 27a), anal as at oie at 
variant. MSS.: 0 the scholiast ion Mund, xx, 01 uses 
wpeerasy aijectivally inthe phrase yore: npsersc, 
Cloverpaetooy, ACH. Iwi. aopy. | 
_™ For other examples of ypomrtol wndvey eff. NU. 
uP, Wuia, 17, EST? 84, v(2), 416. 23, SAG. rob ay 
(Patmos), OGL. 51. 2 (Prolemais), 465.4 (Ocnuanelu), 
57?) 4 (Cudyandia), god in general Poland. 459 1; 
for the lipé, Polaurl, ys. 

™ See Poland, 494: 

ACH. sextil. zis. ef. Poland, By io, For the 
Eqwecia tpemaia at Delos cf tnidddaw, Hiitory of delay, 
£56, 1g ©, 1ghE, Roussel, ONlor onl. wth. cats FF. 
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at Naples, where he acquired citizenship,’ and Maraeus Gerillanus, 
a Roman eitizen."* Of these /oeneratores |, Hatzfeld has given a full account 
in his masterly article on the Italians resident at Delos, while elsewhere’ 
he has dealt with the operations of Ltalian bankers and money-lenders in 
Greek lands and has discussed the relations of the Roman settlers 10 the 
Greck families and associations. ‘The title of etepyérns given to Minatius 
(lI. go, 46), whether on some previous occasion or for the first time by the 
present clecree, is an. honorary distinction bestowed both by the state and by 
many associations, notably in Delos and Rhodes.“ Several other avepyéra 
of the Berytian Poseidoniastae are known to us" and the title is also con- 
ferred by the Delian societies of Tyrian Meracleistae (Michel, 998. 31, 51) 
and of £v Ac[oSixeton | ti Ev Doivlans EySoyxels Kal va[UxAnpor] (/G, xt, 1114). 
Minatius also receives (IL. 32-4) the right to occupy at the festival of 
Poseidon a scat (WAwia)*"” next to that of the official who offers the sacri- 
fice.*! and at all other meetings of the Association ** a seat im the first. row 
‘hale pte aL Numerous Delian accounts ** attest an official cult of 
oseicon,*? on which the sum of boo dr. 1s normally expended, from 269 to 
169 Bc. For the period after 160, when Delos lost its independence and 





“ACH. 1:86 €, vil. y28 1, 488 if, 2001 by, 
ahve. ave ff j=S&0),.i qagd). Of Reuseel, ef. vl, 
83, 229, 922. Durrbach, Coes, 132 

4 BCH. xi. 269, soc). 46h £, meen 97 1, ait: 
cf. Duorbach, Chote, rot, SEG) |. gqyG. For a 
third banker, Loctus Aufidius, eco KOH, xxiv, go, 
EXRVI, 14. 

© BCH axa 14s I. 

# Jes Trofignant: Rates done Orient: Hellensgque 
(Pari, tig), 207 &., 209 Ff. 

* Polood, 921,497 For the cult of the anpytra 
in the lover Hellemistic period see the maternly 
collected by IL Robert, BCH, b ggg f, CY, AG. ie 
ta97. a6. 

OGL aq7 and mote 4, Rowse, op. ata. 

80 "Phe word recurs i the statutes of the Iobarchi 
(iG. i*, 1968, 74), where I vake inte dengue * sean” 
rithber than" eth’: (he latter meaning bb given to it 
by vou Hiller, following Maass and Dittenkerger 
(3G. aie, note 4h). Similarly the Egyptian 
wovetics at Delow resalvea cpocXafietes ww broly ele 
Thy micSov . . . wAvciow Iyfovires ferimov [Rosusecl, 
Culles cept, a04) and an Egyptiun sectety of evryi- 
aeyel deerces wiocloe dye avtée ri Gparmy bie Bloy 
(Bali, See. arch Alex, vik GO OE, We coy fb). Cf, 
Poland, 496, 477, 1. Robert, Re PRL. Ix. 274. 

The tile tome does nol occur in any other 
amociation-record, though Aeympotuvi, lepeiray ancl 
wpeiding are Found (Polund, 959, ago): Sulte}us, 
however, hit been convincingly ratored in an 
imerptinn. of coapotrol from Vira (4 Af. xiv. gg) ef, 
Rk, Afes tv. 41a, Poland, goo: Contoleon's 6 I[eoa}in. 
REG. i. 984, ia much bess probalile). Ebcwhere 
Ant apparently denoive 4 pniblic official, e.g. IC. 
i/o). i2g4, xv. Giz, ond especially 7G. sig. 18 
Tod Anrespyourres thoy 7H) Toke ser noite ad for,). 


Here it may well refer to the Astoriailon cooker 


than co the sac, for a decree of 6 society could 
handily bestow & seat next fo thar of he puililic 
‘sacriftcer” at 2 sate oormony, 

4 Envoios in Il. 93, 94 mene “piecing, oot 
* peerecitiot,” a ln Site. pos. Bi, Leek ii, ete. s fier 
this tee of the word. sce Poland, 247 fh. Oecusnmilly 
H denotes * connibiutiim,’ asim. SM 30H, 15, trl. 7 
(ef. Roussel, Chltes gpl. 84). ; 

2°The usual tcrm w ompatipla (Poland, gg): 
fer wecle Bere arel ef) epee och ote RO. 
Neorueid, defined by Sudan aa 4 teedth nctifica, 
ooo oily in the: Geispels (Main xxui, 6, Mark 
xii gq, Dake sy. 7) 8) x gh) and iy Chirietion 
writers from Clement of Alexandria (Shun. vil 16) 


‘onwards, “Ulve ctmning af é typperte eer in ti Mare. 


iv. 2a le ddoubell, though di may be a warians if the 
ot heer. 

MG, xi engaa? (2hg ec.) 274. 197. 287d Bg (eso 
oc), Jmuirr, Dilos, gor. 16 (190 ac,), gob 68 IL, 
4404 4%, 60 FE, 442d aro M. (179 Bd, 445. 1 
(178 wc), q92. 7 FE, 463d 25, Bb ao IE (16g me), 
BCH. xxxiv. bit 

‘ For the fioeitne at Delow see FL Durrhach, 
BCH. sxix. 429 fF, sootiv. agg i, BP. Rowserl, Dita 
rol. wif, a7g fC, M. P, Nilson, Griechinde Feete, 6a-: 
for the Posridin-culta af the other iklands, Niles, 
op: ai. Gri. Especially important is the joint festival 
of Posadon and Dicnyros an Tenos (fG, xf 5), Bo4~ 
55 pac) The mame of the festival & writien 
consistently MTooiiue in the Delian and Teman records 
jexcept MTretliee in GC. xis). fat). Elsewhere we 
have MohelGors ln WG. vit). 224, Moolbors in We dy 
(1)*, 629, v0), O96, 1g8y, Moowiiec in AG. vil, 47 ond 
Heayeh. ty, Mowifies jig JE, alia). 7t.. Less conunen 
are the forms Wootton (17, in(2). tiug?, Strabo, x 
(U7, Athen, «ii, 590 1) amd Moentang (4/0. 1098, 
Loe 7, SEG. iw. 178), “f 
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became an Athenian colony, there has hitherto been no evidence of its 
survival, but Roussel’s emphatic warning °° against drawing the conclusion 
that the cult had ceased finds its full justification in the appearance of the 
oeoitan in the Cairness decree, which, as we shall see, falls after the middle 
of the second century u.c, The Poseidoniasts of Beyrout would doubtless 
participate in this public festival, but would also celebrate among themselves 
the worship of the Semitic ‘Poseidon,’ onc of their mwarpror teol (BCH. 
Vii. 473. 476).57 : 
foreover, the day following that of the procession of the Apollonia is 
to be observed (éyéote, 1. 34) annually in honour of Minatius, and on 
that oceasion he is authorised to bring two guests (not necessarily, it would 
seem, members of the Association) of his own choice. The word &rixAntos, 
used in Il. 36, 48, is applied by Herodotus (vii. 8 with Macan’s: note, 
Vil. 101, 1x. 42) to the privy councillors of the Persian king or commander, 
and by Strabo (xiv. 640) to a board of magistrates at Ephesus, mentioned 
also tn an Ephesian decree of go2-7 p.c. (SIG. 953. 2). Its use to denote a 
UP PICAneR Tat guest, invited by a guest and not directly by the host, is 
well illustrated by Plutarch, Quaest. conniv. vi. 6, 1, 7 8 tev dmKAtTov 
fos, obs VOv oxidg KaAcUaiv, OU KEXATUEVOUs cirrous, GAA’ into Tay KeKAnpéved 
fri To Seinvoy Gyopévous, tanretro méfev Eoye tiv dpytw.5 Alike at the 
Posidea and on his own name-day and at the monthly assemblies °° 
of the Association Minatius is to be crowned with the golden crown ™ 
which he himself had bestowed on the Association (1. 37) and an appropriate 
roclamation “* is to be made (IL, 38-46), such proclamations taking place 
immediately after these in honour of the Sfpes,™ fe., since Delos was at 
this time an Athenian colony, probably the Athenian Siues. On the occa- 








vl ool) wih. 274 pote B 

Op. ei 91,371. 

The werd Sy-occun in this sent in clasieal 
Greek, #w., Thue w. 54. “The pliraw bere use! finda 


clone purallchs 1 Housed, Guifer dgypt. 205 Gyeotias té: 


edna es” bagurie dude rie (ile coO Mepila, Sie, 
1068. 21 (Patnios) Syn 4 of[Gred sot in)dnupos 
fideo, SEG. i 3908 q (Intria) tubiyta: thy tulpov 
Syicten eat" frog he tae timc, Bell, Soe Ared, Mer, vil. 
66.99, 67, 27 (ch 66.95, 67. 92, 45) Gyrotan Gh obted 
acl Audoos eo! devel, SEG. iv. 508,04, OGL sh. 
32 aod note gt, [nview of these examples, [ suggest 
that JG. tf. rggo. 34 should be restored dyestion (or 
drysee) Bb ndeot foi!) Aud |pay beeps erred yilve wrk 
rather than siver Gi fud]pay ark. “The decree Rovian] 


lor. at. proceeds ip fy wal Sibootay ipomanc . . hetoG 


k[oles) apyveloy 2H, on which he comments * je 
donne tporcm . .. qui, manifestement, a été gravé, 
Tuk ld ine mia perce aiertene restinition.’ A 
posnble restoration would be Lpomots| dq), anadjective 
whoch, teagularly formed fcf. wayomomae SIG. abH, gn, 
Milet, L1gf. gq, -spiqpomeindie Jr, i rnp. 997, baa. 
qf5) though hitherto unatteated, would agree with 
the worl Bpeyady repraented by the symbol £ 
For the celebration of tréwoict dulsai see Polarel, 
ago f [Since writing the foregoing note I find thar 


Gickarth (Aya. cur 75) has already restored 
lisorroin[ tv) In ihe Delkin decree. } 

“The word recurs inthe same tener in Phu. yh. 
ef. vi. 6, 2 ant probably in Arstoph. ‘Pax, robb. 
Plutarch adds the remark that deeyxctev flere roth 
aprectan ey broddeoy ea) tcoudvous dt Te Beng 
meniiotay why wfc, dpetude Bf tel, which, theangh 
applicable mainly to dimers at which royaliy was 
entertained, illiwrate: aleo Minating' position: at 
Delon, 

™“ For the religious gatherings of associaiions see 
Poland, 247 fF, for their business mertimgs, Poland, 
990 ff, for anonthly gatherings as churarteristic. of 
Creek societiey, Poland, 242. 

; ay the bestowal of goldmi crowns ae Polar, 
gal. 

“ For these proclamation, vmtally denoted, as 
here, by cwoyopeke, deorydeeus:, ane Poland ai i 
and cf SEG. 4. qgof 12. 1 should peefer to restore 
His verb, rather than eqpdrsss, in AAG. iv, §98).94.. 

@ Similar phrases occur in JG. xi. 1061. 90 (Delos) 
ets ye sper ly Bruce, AKG]. gga 2) 
(Neteia) wemh: reds Geode aol rouy toc, AG Ron 
We 158 19 (Cyzieus) werd tae ted otersds ted ec 
1c0 thioy errpeamicny, 
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sion of each procession, Minatius might invite a single A ESONIORTARS 
guest to participate (ll. 47,48). He is further declared exempt trom all 
claims upon his service and his purse on the part of the Society (Il. 48,49). 
Similarly, the Socicty of Tyrian Heracleistae at Delos decrees that their 
benefactor Patron shall be dowpBoAos kal GAcrtovpyntos Ev tale yivopévens 
guvébois trdcars (Michel, 998. 44 = Durrbach, Choix, 85), while an Egypuan 
ouvoSes on the same islind admits two men whose names have not survived 
to a seat Of honour GAsvovp[yjtlovs Svras waens Aciroupylas (Roussel, 
Gulter dzypl. 204, No. 216, |. 18) without payment of the usual entry-fee 
letoobiov) 4 A longer list of exeniptions is accorded by an Egyptan 
society of avyytapyol, who declare a benefactor, Paris, aztpicv Kal doupPohkov 
Katt cveripnvicuTov Kal dkerroupyntov Kal dveiopopow (Bull. Soc Arch. Alex. vil. 
67, 1. 39).8% “Aderroupyntos is followed, in the Cairness decree as in that 
of the Egyptian oiwoBes just quoted, by the genitive of the duty from 
which «xemption is granted: " T have not met the word doyo\lo 
elsewhere in this conmexion and it does not scem to have been a technical 
term,"’ Finally, an ox is ta be led im the procession of the Apollonia 
eaiwaly for all time to come, bearing a suitable inscription (I. 4o-—52; 
ch, 71, 75)- : | 

We now pass to a paragraph the main object of which ts to secure the 
permanence of the honours voted by this decree. | | 
(Ll, 52-68.) And in order that the honours granted by the Association to Marcus 
may endure, as ts right, for all time to come and many may be led lo emulate fas desire 
for glory in his dealings roith the Association, knowing that it ts of practical service 
and docs not only decree to its benefactors the befitting honours but, as is most necessary, 
shews eagerness that the honours granted may endure eternally for its benefactors, 
let no one, neither private member nor official, be allowed to propose either in i 
or in writing, that anything in the honours granted should be changed or withdrawn 
or invalidated contrary to Was decree: otherwise may he who has proposed etther in 
writing or in speech or who has read or brought forward a motion or who has put 
such motion to the vole or who has made a written proposal or brouglt forward a 
motion, perish utterly, himself and his children, but may those who observe these 
provisions have enjoyment both of life and of children and of goods, and may they 





Foy thie remiaion ex A. Witheim, O74, v. rf) 
for dvi: anil other exemptions granted by (Greeck 
sociriies, Polind, gyh t 

4* ‘The phrase 4piovy ec dey Atprows wal ApAo Aly 
occurs im Pap. Mar. 67168. 29. ‘The weasurer of the 
Atherat lobacchi-s 4elogoper during hk two years’ 
fenore of office (SAG. rion. 158) + dowldpopes recurs in 
AG. xiv, gt. 1a, Spe, xv. 95, doeuopopia in Sombre, 
gaa5, 4, SiG, 6128 g, Servis, av. 4, OFa: xiv. 
Beiblatt, 126. "Amegépevshould probably be rotured 
in AG, tral 4 for aacrecaqrs, which iw Counted 
nowherd rie. For Godppekog cf, S/G. tags. 6 
(Arcezine), 10q6..98 [Inpexpyol of Achena trons), 
pte4 (Adoniaaine of Lauryma), JES. x. o48ia Cyprian 
society) ¢-ace oho SM, nog5, 21 ata, thw oyipenae, 
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wlone, we. JG, vil tara, SG, Bay, a2, Sardis, vii( i), 
aocag (Ger =), EArt ant. deli! Ase. fal. t. Corman, 
127, Oo. Pop. G2. 2, Pap. Se fal. gjyo. yg. The 
privilege so granted, whether by the state (S/(. BGo, 
55. fo Ae. iv, ag, MG. ans). 72 Ooh a, al 
748), SAC. iv, 285, g07,. Oxy. Pap, 40. 10, Pap, 
Poorent, 382.°4) or by a socenty. (SEG. we §15.15)\ is 
collet daoreuyyqcia (wrongly spelt. - pote ini. Some 
malh. 4004. 05)2 the form dderrovpyia, cian) by LS, 
from Benndorf-Niemann, Heova mi Lphien =. Aare, 
78, Ne. 45, mow sheen (TAAL, ti. 221) 10 be 
a. mitinken reading of the stone, A peripliraia 
wed in dona, xv. 34 [An|roulpyla]s Sqypediog doraeny 
vhe[on fiere). Exeel Hol, Bel. 2 > hee 4k er 
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Soaqurngey ran. 
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be in safety both by land and by sea. And tet him who hay acted contrary to these 
provisions pay Bono * crowned * drachmas sacred to Poseidon, and let him be liable 
fo.an action by fam whe ty wronged; and in the same way let the President of the 
Guild also, if he fal to-do ought of what has been easrindd: upon ium, owe a_fine of 
like amount, and let him be liable to an action by him-who is wronged. 

Tite (t. 53) is a mere variant for the mai used elsewhere (Il. 57, 59) = 
there is no difference of meaning. To the phrase used in |, 54 we find a 
close parallel in a Chian decree, [va 5]é eal ta yngiofieta . . . Siapivni 
ells] Tov SrovTe xpdvev (SIG. 449. 40). The outspoken desire, expressed 
in Various forms, to evoke emulation (|, 54) by the Sencwal of honours on 
those who have rendered special services to. their states or societies is one 
of the commonest topics of hanorary decrees; about 159 8.c, the Oropians 
honoured a benefactor Smu< . . . yivevtar Kal GAAo 3[ NA |corver! THS auTts 
alpéceces, elSdres eta. (/G. vil, 411. 27), and in the following century the Attic 
Zempiaorai, in a decree very similar to the present, granted honours 
to.a certain Diodorus twa tovtov cuvteAounivey modal gnAcotal yivewrat Thy 
cmv quvoGov érov§eiv (IG. u*, 1943. 4o).™ The epithet edyprates (I. 55) Is 
commonly applied to individuals: 7? 1 know no other example of its use to 
describe a'society. For the redundant fotw in é€éetw1 (1. 58) see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik®, 67, Schweizer, Gramm. d. pergam. Inschriflen, go £.,. Mayser, 
Grammatik der griech, Papyri, i. 14 AF. | | a 

In phrases like 4 Gpycov 4 (iarns (IG. ii*. 1629. 235) the magistrate is 
usually named before the private citizen: “ here (1. 58) the order is re- 
versedl and the words are used in a different sense (ef: 1. 89). The phrase 
os Sef (1, 59) recurs in an almost exactly similar context in the decree 
reorganising the schools of Teos with the aid of Polythrus’ benefaction 
(S7/G. 578. 42). With the curse (Il, 60-2) directed against all who should 
attempt in any way to alter, cancel or invalidate any provision of this 
decree and also against their children we may again compare the Tean 
document just cited, cone einy Kolerds Kal ydvos TS Eceivou (IL. 49, 64), 
and a Mylasian decree of 367-5 B.C., el 58 ts tate tapafaivol, EaAN 
yiveotiat kal avrov kal Tous exeivou wawras (S/G. 167, 14).7% The invocation 
of blessing upon those who observe the provisions of a law or decree 
or respect the sanctity of a grave or other monument is rarer than that of 
a curse on those who disregard them, In a Smyrnacan /ex sacra we find 
the phrase Biov kal tpyacios KaAfis yévorro mapa tis Sead dynes (SIG. 
997, 44) and in an [tanian oath ois 6% [ed]o{p]xtoor Kai Korrtyouci 
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tov [dpraly téxveov: Svac[i]v ylvect[a] (SIG. 526. 38: ch 45), while on 
a herm erected by Herodes Atticus in honour of his. friend Amphicles 
of Chalcis is inscribed a prayer for him who respects the memorial, 
TANGuo: atTm@ olkos traiGcov yovals wal xapirdiv dtrokctoraw [(S/G. 1240. 
25). Te is noteworthy that, whereas most of these curses and prayers 
give prominence to the fruits of the ground (kaprol), the formula used in 
our Delian decree, relating to merchants and not to farmers, tmeniions, 
in-addition to the enjoyment of children, only Piov wal Grapyévrov dunes 
and safety in journeying by land and sea. , 

From imprecations and blessings dependent upon divine intervention 
we turn (I. 64) to penalties imposed by human justice for any contravention 
of these regulations by a member of the Association ™ or any failure on the 

it of the President to fulfil the duties devolving upon him, The offender 
1s to pay a fine of 6000 drachmas to the sacred funds of Poseidon, from which, 
no doubt, the cost of the religious activities of the Assoctation was defrayed, 
anc Is in addition liable to an action brought against him by the person 
aggrieved (Il. 66, 68; cf 80), presumably in the public court."* 

The fine is calculated in Spaypei otepavnpdpor (1. 65).77 This epithet 
does not, so far as I know, occur elsewhere, though several Athenian 
inscriptions of the late’second or early first century 8.0, refer to Drepavnpdgou 
GSpayyal or Spary wel Tou [Tepe PSpov. = | have not, however, felt 
justified in assuming an engraver's error here, for it would be surprising. 
to find these coins circulating at Delos as early as the date of this decree. It 
seems more probable that the term otegaynpdpo: was used popularly as 
a cant-name for the Athenian tetradrachms and drachmas of the ‘ New 
Style’ (Head, Hist Num.* 378 ff), first issued in 290-20 8.c., which have 
a wreath round the reverse type, whereas there was no such wreath on the 
coins of the * Old Style Thus the fine prescribed in our decree is payable 
only in the new Athenian currency. | 

The President of the Association is, as was previously known,” entitled 
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dpyitiacims (Il. 66, 84, 88, go). This tithe recurs only im the second- 
century documents of two other Delian societies, that of the Tyrian Heracle- 
istae. and that of the Enatistac,** and in a record of a Pamphylian fiagps 
(SEG. viv 718). ‘The fullest account of the position and duties of the Presi- 
dent of the Berytian Poseidoniasts, which can be supplemented from our 
present decree, is that given by Picard (BCH. xliv. 273 ff.), who has also 
drawn up a list of the known holders of the office (276 f£.). The President 
was elected annually, but was re-eligible (BCH, yu. 467 apyiStaorrevaw 1d 
Setrrepov). 
The decipherment of IL, 60, 6t has proved a yery difficult task and Tam 
not quite sure that IT have wholly succeeded; but I [ee] almost certain 
that two items—i 6 ypayes and 4 & mpo%is—have been accidentally 
Samia for the formula cf. Poland, 399, L. Robert, BCH, Iwi, 407, 
5to f. 

(Li. 68-93.) And fo those twho have been appointed ox-rearers. according to the 
law let 150: drachmas he further granted by the treasurers in office for the time being 
for the ox which 1s led in procession in honour of Marcus, and let other 150 drachmas 
be further granted lo the same 5 aay Jor the reception which the Soctety holds every 
year in honour of Marcus; and let the ox-rearers take the aforesaid sum of money and 
lead an ox in procession and conduct the banquét according to the decree; and let 
them render an account in writing of the stems which they have administered, at the 
Jirst mecling which takes place after the reception. And tf any of the elected ox- 
rearérs fail to do ought of what is commanded him, let him owe a thousand drachmas 
sacred to Posetdon and let him be liable to prosecution by him who is wronged. And 
let those who have failed to do ought of what ts contained in this decree not only be 
subject to the curse, but also let anyone who wishes among the members af the Guild, 
who have the right so to do, denounce them; and let the President of the Guild, who 
is in office for the time being, bring into court the accuser and the defendant and let 
him take a vote of the suid paahers And let the [right of taking security? | from 
the accused rest with hum who has brought the denunciation, and let the same man 
receive the third part of the sum-exacted: and if the President of the Guild fail to 
do ought, let the charge lie against him in the same way as soon.as he becomes a private 
member. And let the President of the Guild inscribe the decree on a stele of stone 
and set it in the courtyard [in conformity with? the . . , in the year af Phaedrias’ 
[archonsiip|, and let the treasurers tn office pay the cost herefor. 

The Bovtpdeo: (Il. 69, 74, 78), here first mentioned, were officials 
elected (the term used. is mpoxeipige in |. 66, yaporovtw in | 78) in ac- 
cordance with the law, one of whose functions was to provide each year 
an ox which should take part in the procession®! of the Apollonia (cf, |. 590) 
and to organise the annual reception (tmoboy), |. 72) ® and the banquet 
(l. 75: cf 15), which formed its central feature: tor these purposes they 
are to receive an annual grant of 300 drachmas, 140 under each head, 


" Michel, got (© Durrbach, Choit, #4) 4, 46.34. by L. Rebert Ina deere of Thin (SAY?, jy, 664), 
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payable by the dpyuporauyiat of the Society. At the first meeting * of the 
Association held after the reception they are to render an account in 
writing.** We learn here (1. 70) for the first time the title of the chief 
financial officers of the Society. "Apyupotoyio: appear frequently ®* as 
state officials, but here they administer the funds of a society, as in the case 
of the Ephesian ptora, (BMInscr. 506. 7), the Philadelphian yepovola 
(AM. xxy. 122), the Acmonian éor Kol Guvedoi (BCH. xvii, 261), an 
athletic owwotes (BMPap, 1178. 62, 94) and an Egyptian guild (Pap. Lond. 
iii, 1178, 74), 

A. further comprehensive clause follows (ll. 81-9), dealing with those 
who fail to carry out the provisions of the decree and invoking against them 
both divine and human justice. They are to be ‘ subject to the curse’ 
(I. 82), This may refer either to (1) the curse expressed above in IL. 61, 62, 
or to (2) a curse contained in some * commination service of the Posci- 
doniasts, or to (3) a curse pronounced upon himself by each member upon 
entering the Socicty in the event of his being guilty of any infraction of 
its rules. In favour of this last interpretation we might cite the opening 
words of a fourth-century decree of the Attic guild of ElxaSets (/G. ii®, 
1258), éwetby rilvles dvavtia té: Spkar Gv dpooav xal te[t] dpa Ay 
Elxaievs Ernpcicore SiereAcGc1 modrrevtes xoal Adyovtes word ElxaBioov. I 

refer, however, the second interpretation, which is suggested by a phrase 
in a decree of the Chian phratry of the Clytidae, tats & [tv] vopav 
cpals Evoyos Fotw (S7G. 987. 95), and is supported by other passages.*7 
With the formula of Il, 83-4, empowering any of the members who had the 
right (this was doubtless determined by the statutes of the Association) ™ 
to denounce the offender, we may compare the phrase used in a lex sacra 
of lalysus, now in the British Museum, woreyyedAfra 82 tay tol tt 
TrowivTa 4 yptirgew és Tous portpous (SIG. 998, 99; cf, 1157.87). The Presi- 
dent for thetime being is directed to introduce the case to the members, sit- 
ting asa tribunal, and they, after hearing the accusation and the defence, are 
to pass a verdict, presumably by ballot and not by an open show of hands.®° 
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L. 86 baffles me; fiacitas is plain, but the two (or three?) followme, 
letters, which at one time I read as KA! and at another as XM, Teluse to 
yield satisfactory sense andl are due, I conclude, to the carelessness of the 
engraver, who had had to correct a blunder at the beginning of |. 85 and 
here again went astray. Then comes a clear ENAA followed by 6 or 7 
illegible letters, succeeded in turn by 6uwopévou. The restoration tot 
ev |fvvouévoy seems inescapable: the rest is puzzling. Dr. P. Roussel, to 
whom I submitted my provisional reading kal ev - - - Guvopivey pro- 
posed kal éfexupacia tod «dl |fvwouévou, and though the photograph 
shews that this cannot have been actually engraved, it has afforded me 
the only suggestion I can make, viz. evieyupacija 6[€ rod ev |Gvvoubvou, 
which ytelds excellent sense anda line of the required length, ‘Evsyvpacle 
means not only * security " or * pledge,’ but also, as here, * the meht or duty 
of taking security’: thus a fourth-century Attic lease contains the clause 
fay SE pt) drrobibGew (sc. thy wlofwow), elvei dvexvpogiov Al€oovetiow ‘kerk 
ix tév @paiav «ra. (JG. ii*, 2492. 7).%! 'O et@uvdyeves is used not in- 
frequently of the person brought to trial. With tod [ed}rod in |. 87 cf. 
[tel |s attois in |. 72; the use of the genitive absolute (in place of cowoo- 
wévesr Kal) is not very elegant, but the decree cannot pane as a model of 
style. The accuser is rewarded by receiving one-third of the fine imposed 
on the offender; such rewards, which usually consist of one-third or even 
a larger proportion of the penalty, have been fully discussed by E. Ziebarth, 
Flermes, xxii. bog FE" Since the President of the Guild himself conducts 
the trial, special provision must be made for the case in which he is the 
accused, In that event, the trial is postponed pending the expiry of his 
term of office; when he returns to the status of a private member,®* he is 
brought to trial in the usual way by his successor in office, I know no 
parallel to freié4v (SicoT]N¢ yévn at, but some such restoration seems to be 
demanded by the context.?* | 

The closing paragraph of the decree deals with the manner and cost of 
its publication. Its opening portion follows for the most part the customary 
formula," though considerations of space lead me to restore + yt} lpia 
in 1. go rather than the usual ré8e 16 pry |picua.9? = [Ge Fria (Il. gi) is a rarer 
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variant of dvatéte or (éva)otnodre,™ as is Teeoyer (1, 92) Of aveAcope,® 
The restoration o)[A#) in 1. 91 is almost certain (cf. 1, 23), but the reading 
and restoration of the following passage present difficulties I have been 
unable to surmount. In |. 91 the damage to the surface of the stone has 
destroyed some t2 to 14 letters after oO[Aft: then comes tay éy 1&1 bri 
@mbpiou EAA, followed possibly by one more letter. In 1, 92 I read, 
with grave hesitation, . . . OAIn| | IT) after which 7 to 10 letters are 
lost before +4 6 els], which may be regarded as an almost certain restoration. 
That éy té1 tri OaiSpiou forms part of the phrase é +r. & ©, (pyovres) 
éviauTaéi*™ can hardly be doubted, but in the letters which follow Phaedrias’ 
name I can find no trace either of &pyovtes or of Anavré:, and I am 
driven ey to the belief that once again the engraver has been at 
fault. Before I had deciphered the tév of 1. gt, I submitted my reading 
to the authority of Dr. P. Roussel, who proposed as a possible restoration 
dv Th av[Aft dxoAotfeas trols] fy tan & ©. [Gpyovros ford: tpoeyn@i- 
ovévois], citing for this last word |. 9 of our decree and for dxcdodGws 
Durrbach, Choix, 83. 33. This probably represents the true sense, and 
I hesitate between two courses, ( B to suppose that after at[Am came some 
other word and then a phrase like cord] tov fy THE. ©, [&. &. Kuocobivre vdyiov |, 
or (#) to regard tov as an error for tots, and to restore axokoutars | tolls) é, 
+. £0. [&. & wogioteiow To 62 els]: with the definite date here given the 
aorist ynpiotelow (ch. 1. 4) seems to me more probable than the perfect 
Tpoewnpiqueves, ‘The last word of the decree is in all probability dgyvpotaplat 
(cf. 1. 70), though I admit that there are on the stone marks which might 
indicate a word ending in -«es; on the whole, however, I think that 
these are accidental. : 

The mention of Phaedrias, archon of Athens about 1593/2 B.c.,1" is 
interesting, though his date ts not precisely determined. Whether any of 
the restorations above suggested is correct or not, there is a prima facie case 
for dating the Cairness decree not long after the year referred to, say in 
the 140’s 8.¢., and thus for assigning the construction of the Poseidoniasts’ 
establishment at Delos to an earlier date than that, ca. 110 B.c., which has 
hitherto been regarded as probable, 


I] 
An Aconistic INscRIPTION FROM OrcHOMENUs (JG. Vii. 3197) 
Among the many valuable mscriptions discovered on the site of Boeotian 


Orchomenus, not the least interesting are three lists recording victories 
won, probably in the early part of the first century B.c.,!" at the Charitesia, 


™ Larieid, Gr. Epogrs 410 ff, 426, Hendbud, 1 
$54 1E, 495, i. 695 ff, B27 € 

OF SA. 670, 26 S4tced rauiere th perduevoy Tide, 
itr. xii(7). 228. 26 To fé y. 1. Sermon? ol opie ifr, 
pea. 6 rh Bk ov.) raglal Oeboerm, 

a OF 7G. a, 9geh. 09, 1949) 19, 16, 1g, tt, ay, 
SCH. =xxvi, 419 (Uclos), etc In Ci. li, 3qq we 
hove Oht yvirrignt bere bvievrds as boi "Ayame Sto. 

bt fG. 1s 998) 4) 20, SCH. .0x.- 595, ex. 424 
(= Michel, 144) = Durrbach, Chviz, bo), IL 4, 16: 


Se Se 
ef Roussel, Oiler eal. ath, ooh I He is dared 1404 
or 154/53 by Kirchner (4. if. oof, ii* (4), P. ao), 
15g/a-140/8 by Ferguson, (4d. Frida! Cedar, 169; 
ef, Adi, Archos, 67 fF), 143/2 o8 2/1 by Kalbe 
(ait. Archie, roy), 163/a-t51/0 by Ronssel ops. well, 
$59) and Durrbach (Chix, p. 129), 1g by Dine 
moor (rotons of Asien, go, 266), 

= E, Keisch, O¢ emericts Groecorpm cee tertrvoar free 
Pid Of. 
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a musical festival celebrated tn honour 
of the Graces (JG. vii, 3195-7). 

The first of these has attracted 
special attention in virtue of its dialect, 
and has been republished by Michel 
(Recueil, Bg4) and by Schwyzer | Dial. 
graec, exempla, 529)" The other two 
contain the lists of successful com- 
petitors in the C haritesia and also in 6 
veurTos drydv tev ‘Opodwiav. To 3197 
Dittenberger prefixed a full biblio- 

graphy ‘** and added the comment 

eriisse videtur.’ Its. rediscovery at 
Cairness House, in almost perfect con- 
dition, calls for a few remarks. 

The stele, cut from a bluish- “prey 
marble, is 3 ft. tt in. high, 1 Ft..3 in. 
broad, and gin. thick. Above the first 
line of the inscription is a plain mould- 
ing, 14. in. broad. The surface is well 
preserved save for slight damage here 
and there to the | left-hand margin, re- 
sulting in the loss of the initial letters 
of Il, 14, 19, 33 and 49, and a more 
serious breakage at the right-hand edge, 
which has carried away the concluding 
letters of Il. 19, 21 and 29. ‘The letters, 
which in 1 1 are of an average height 
of about @ In., are clearly cut and 
ornamented by slight serifs (zerstriche) : 
faint horizontal guide-lines have been 
drawn, at least in the upper part of the 
inscription,!05 to assist the engraver. 
The letter-forms used are: A (with 
broken cross-bar) EIGM (with first 
and fourth strokes nearly vertical) =o 
slightly smaller than the other letters) 
T= (with first and fourth strokes hori- 
zontal) «# [with rather more than a 
semicircle on each side of the verti- 


- cal stroke) ¥. (tall and harrow) n: 


1! Poe the reference fo the Grit edition of Charke 


in |. y EGapeos 7G should be retained i preference 
wo Etup{u}sots, eigeeied by Fick and favmored by 
Menter (SG.0/. 4. p. 995), and to Evapi(eporm, 
proposed by Laricld (ini, insr. Beret, 92). EGdppoorros 
and Aléaeros¢ are tnkmewn in Boewtia, wheres 
EGkotit and Ebaslios arcattested by other Orchomentian 
imacriptions (FG. yn. grpe.- tt, 9275+ cf. 1752, 17). 


we may suinimi@ E. D. Clarke, Sirareli im parjour 
Cominer of Ente, lid and Africa ® (London, 1818), 
vit 209 1 Add Wo. M. Leake. Trunely ie Northern 
Greee, ii. 642, where a copy in minuscules is given. 

oT eannat see any trace of them below |..99 of the 
inecripticn. 
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B and P are frequently very narrow. Ll. 27, 91 are engraved in 

Dittenberger has rightly rejected the errors of Meletius’ copy, which he 
records in his eartetas lectionum under IL. 7, 9, 10, 13, 16, 18, 24, 25 (‘Aunvlas}, 
7: 36, 39, 43. In. 12 KPHE reaches the right-hand margin of the stone, 
eaving no room for further letters: mor are there any traces of letters 
above (see notes on ll. 19, 49, 52). Thus Meletius and Koehler are here 
vindicated, and Clarke's error in writing KPHEAIOZ may be attributed 
to the AIOE with which Il. 8, ro end. We must therefore abandon K. 
Keil’s position, who retained Konoaios and regarded it as the ethnic of the 
Paphlagonian city of Kpfjooe (Syll. Inser. Boot. p, 58), aswell as Dittenberger’s 
ingenious emendation Kens “AlEjos (Hermes, xvi. 170) In 1, 19 
the last two letters were written above the preceding NI (now lost) owing 
to lack of space: Clarke has KAAXHAON<:s. At the end of |. 21 103, 
indicated by dotted letters in Clarke’s copy, has perishecl. In 1. 29 the 
final letters OF, also dotted by Clarke, have all but disappeared. In lL 25 
Clarke’s AEMO must be a mere typographical error; AHMO, as 
read by Meletius, is plain. The initial K of 1. 91 is clearly legible. In 
l. 33 Meletius’ 'Apiotoves, rejected by Dittenberger in favour of Clarke's 
‘Apioticves, is correct, even though the same name Is written “Apioticves 
in |. 52:(see below). In Il. 49, 52 the final OF is engraved above the pre- 
ceding Al. We may note the inconsistency of spelling shewn in the 
inscription : tons is written m Il. 9, 24, worms in Il. 28, 32, 51, while 
words ending in -q8ds, -<oS:v are written O1A in Il. 7, 19, 18, NA from 
l, 20 onwards. 

Of the Charitesia,’’’ the epigraphical evidence for which is confined to 
(G. iii. 115, VU. 3195-7, the most recent discussion known to me is that by 
I. GC. Ringwood, ds, pears Features of Local Greek Festivals, 99 f{. The same 
writer has also dealt with the Homoloia (op. at. 40),°% named in JG. vil. 
48, 3196-7. I am not convinced by the arguments, adduced by Nilsson 
and approved by Jessen, in favour of attributing the Homoloia to Thebes. 
The sole surviving records of the festival are those discovered at Orcho- 
menus, and no Theban inscription even refers to it: the fact that, according 
to the scholiast on ‘Theocritus (vii. 103), Aristodemus 4 @nPates discussed 
the festival is far from being conclusive, 

Of the victors whose names are recorded in JG, vii. 3197 several recur 
elsewhere. Phanias of Acolian Cyme (I. 16) was victorious on another 
occasion in the Charitesia (JG. vii. 9196. 15). Rhodippus of Argos 
(ll. 14, 45) was also successful at the Ptoia (BCH. xliv..251).  Aminias 1 
and Callistratus of Thebes (ll. 10, 23, 25) won victories at the festival of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus (JG. vii. 479. 14, 34). Sophocles of Athens (1. 29) 
is named as one of the satyric poets belonging to the Athenian company 


For och double ethnics cf M. Van der Greek Cults, v. 06 I. 
Mijmibrigge, The Cretan Koon, 97: 8 Cf, Nilson, of. cf. 12 -f., Jewen in RE, viii, 
MC Preliet-Kobert, Gricck Afytha!.? 1 481, sof, A.B. Cook, ru, ii, Gra, 
GO, Rern in AE i. 2167, O.-Grippe, Grech. Afpol, mh (A) necehiis “Apiriou Gnpates (AG. vil grh: to) is 
i, 61, W.M. Nilewon, Gresewh, Fete, 41g, LR. Farnell, probably either his futher or hia aon, 
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of Dionysiac teyyitea honoured by Delphi (Mowilles de Delphes, ii{2). 48 
(= ee. 711L) 95). Alexander, son of Ariston (Il. 93, 52), was the &ripeAnnis 
and Gpxi8éopos of that guild (mer. cit. 3, 15, 47, Fowilles de Delphes, iii(2). 
49 ( (= SIG. 728K) 1), and the Delphian evidence proves that in |. 42 of the 

rchomenian inscription the form "Aptotiey must be corrected to "Apioroy, 
which is actually found on the stone in |. 94 (see above).“1" 


Oriel College, Oxford, Marcus N. Top. 


10 Nouutviog "AbefdoBipew (Feuiiles ule Delphes, iil (3), mertbers of the same rp feta hes Nowpryvlow 
47 (= S0G. G98) 7, 26) and Goe; Novunviey (Foulles, Of the Orchomenian Hist (1, 8). Om the enyettay see 
tifa), gf (= SfG. 7riL} 35) were almost certainly Poland, RE VA 2474 IF. 





A BRONZE HERAKLES IN THE BENAKI MUSEUM AT ATHENS 
[PLATE VIt. | 


Tue statuette illustrated in Fig. 1 and Pl. VII was recently acquired 
for his Museum by Mr. A. Benaki, who has kindly allowed me to publish 
it. There are, as everyone knows, many bronzes of this sort, most of 
them representing either Herakles or Zeus; but a glance at our illus- 
trations, which inevitably do not do full justice to the original, will shew 
that the new example has few rivals in this series, and few in the whole 
company of contemporary bronzes. I doubt if there is in existence a 
figure more characteristic of the archaic conception of Herakles, of the 
hero as the ideal strong man,-short, thickset, and naturally developed: 
popoav Bpdyus wuydv 6’Gxaptrros trpootmaAaiooy FAS dvip... . Pindar cer- 
tainly had some such conception in mind when he wrote these words, 
within a year or two of the time when this statuette was made. | 

The new Herakles is three and five-cighths inches high, and 1s perfectly 

reserved except for the loss of part of the club, the bow (once held in 
the Jeft hand, which is perforated), the right foot, and part of the tang 
below the left foot. It has a smooth dark green patina, The photo- 
graphs make detailed description unnecessary, and it will be enough to 
call attention to a few points. The hair is rendered by a series of slight 
depressions, each surrounded by an engraved line; the same stylisation 
is used for the beard. The linea alba is rather harshly grooved, the view 
(Pl. VII, 2) giving a fair impression of the modelling in this area, The 
pubes has a few careless incisions. The wrinkles on the knuckles and toes 
are indicated by engraving; the finger- and toe-nails are indicated, like- 
wise the sinews on the back of both hands. The mark above the nostril 
(Pl. VII, 1) is fortuitous. The tangs were certainly of the form shewn in 
Fig. 2.1 The gure was found, according to evidence which there is good 
reason to believe reliable, at the Ptoan sanctuary; obviously, however, 
it ig not Boeotian, but one of the many imported votives from the Proan 
sanctuary.” | 

The history of the motive of the Benaki Herakles has been well 
described by Karouzos in his publication of the statue from Artemisium.* 

1 As in the Zeus from Olvmpia (Akt. 1991, 57, 
fig. 12), the athicte from Ligourio (Langlotz, pl. a7, +), 


2 oe | 





face, BSA. XXXII, pl 15, 7 fom the Argive 
Heracum) ;-Atti stares BCH, 18h, ple, 7, rg-t4; 


the Apollo from Naxos (Berlin Ket, 1, uo. 192), the 
Louvre Dionyrus from Olimpia (Langlote, pl. 4), the 
Athena from the Acropolis (de Ridder, 796), and an 
Arcudion brome in Boston; cf Neugebnuer, Merlin 
Aal. p. 92. 

* Connthian pottery from Poon, ACH. 1892, 960, 
368; Peloponnesian bronges, Louvre 144 (de Ridder, 
pl, 16); Athens pafp (ACH. 1868, pl. 10; Lamb, 
Greek and Roman fronce, pl. 95, ¢: compare, for the 


Karourod, Td Moumip tH O4 Bot, fies. gf; ated bases 
BCH. 1920, 226-7, Karouros, Ice. fig. +g and p. 16. 


The brontes BCH, 1836, pl. Bg; ity, pla, io; o4, 


t: t2 | take to be Bocotian, though Langlots attri- 
butes the first to Argos; pl. oi, 3 @ probably a 
Recotian cepy of Cormthian; compare the Corin- 
thian lions from Perachora fil, London Neier, Nov. 15. 
1990, Bhq, fig. 5, and July 8, tqgqg, 67, fig. 18. 

® Aids, 1930-1, 4t 
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I need not repeat Karouzos’s conclusions, but will confine myself to a 
lew observations on the style of the new example, and to a suggestion of 
its relations to some contemporary works, Its individuality may perhaps 
be most easily emphasised if it be set beside some other Peloponnesian 
bronze of about the same date. For this purpose we can hardly do better 
than choose the Herakles from Perachora (Fig. 2), which is a litile, but 
not very much, earlier, and which presents interesting contrasts, both in 
composition and in form. 





Pia. 1.—HeraAcue in Te Bewany Miuevwy, Fit. —Hemanue raow Peracoma, rs ATHENS: 


___ the Herakles from Perachora is constructed on a simple plan, accord- 
ing to which the various parts of the body are shewn either in frontal or 
in lateral view. Thus, while the trunk is frontal, the head is thnist so 
sharply to one side that it is virtually parallel in plane with the trunk 
and arms; the raised hand is so aude that the club lay parallel with 
the arms and almost touched the back of the head.# One leg is exactly 
frontal, the other exactly lateral, ‘he coming twist of the body is fore- 


























: Comiparr thie Opperman Fierakies, where the po 96):° the hole ln the fal of the Peracheora 
Whole club it preserved (Bulle, Der aching Menwh 2 Sh) Hernkle proves the poution of the club to have 
hg. 37:2 Brunn-Brockoann, pl. 940 a? Karouzen. been os described above. 
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told not by any transition within the body itself, but by this simple juxta- 
oesition of frontal and lateral parts, which implies a momentary tension 
Immediately to be resolved when the right arm and leg follow round 
int the direction of the blow. We have here a perfectly effective (and, 
incidentally, almost precisely accurate) expression of the movement in 
question, based on antithesis of the parts within the whole; and this is the 
principle to be seen in most archaic figures of the kind.® 
In the Benaki Herakles the motive is the same, and the figure bears 
a strong outward resemblance to the other, but there are important differ- 
ences In composition, For instance, the poise is by no means the same 
as in the Perachora Herakles: there, and in nearly all archaic versions 
of this type, there is a distinct forward thrust of the body, the intention, 
and the effect, of which are to emphasise the impression of movement. 
Our artist has rejected this device, for the sake of the equilibrium of the 
igure and so, though what is represented is merely a momentary phase 
of violent action, the body has complete stability, the stability of move- 
ment periectly controlled. This even balance on the two legs is a clear 
anticipation of the classical rendering of the subject, as may be seen not 
only in the statue from Artemisium, but also in small bronzes of the early 
classical period." It is one of several indications that the new bronze 
belongs to the end of the archaic age: in temperament, however, the 
figure is still thoroughly archaic.? | 
Again, the principle on which the scheme of the Perachora Herakles 
is based, the division of the figure into almost exactly frontal and lateral 
parts, is considerably modified in the new statuette: when the head is 
seen in profile, as in Pl. VII, 1, or Fig. 1, the body is in three-quarter, not in 
frontal view; the arms follow the plane of the body, not that of the head ; 
the legs, as usual, are frontal and lateral when the body is seen from the 
front.. The three-quartering of the body is an important point, which 
alters the whole character of the movement; and this is borne out by 
the position of the raised hand, which holds the club at right angles to 
the plane of the arms, not parallel to it, as in the Perachora Herakles. 
In other words, the figure is not composed in strict relation to one or 
other of two planes, the one parallel, the other at right angles, to the 
‘ plane of vision’; the process of the action represented is more explicitly 
rendered, and the character of the figure is thereby changed. This 





* For example : in the hoplite aud in the Zeus (fig. * The difference of temperament. boron the 
9) from, Dodona,; in Berlin (Neugebauer, Pheer, pls. Benaki stumette and the Artemisiiiw statue is a 
Bey; Kekulé, pl 2, ¢; Hachter, Soulpurs, figs. roc 


2); tn the beoners, Sehr, tgqo-t, 45. fig. ty; 61, 
fig. 16; 62, fig. 09; in the statue, ic. pl. ff, the 
esence of the ache is aiill unchanged; tear thes, 
fc. 57, hig. ig. “There are noportant exceptions: the 
Mow York Honakle, fig. 4; the Oppermann Herakles 
(eee lo footnote); and other such ad the “ene froin 
Ambroca (civ, 1970-1, parariens iyo-1), the 
Hybrisstas bronze (Neugebauer, at. Sremecnuelien, 
fg. 27 [Pout Patios, not Brith Museum), and dar. 
iygo-t, fig, TH, PI bs 
* Eig daar iogt, 58, fig. ge, 62, fig. 27. 


great ay that of form, The classcal eculpoor was 
Literesied ti action, mot only flor its mwn sake, bait 
aise az a symbol of bis subject, as an attribute if the 
poreanglity of the god: and for this ream the action 
hos low something of iis immediann ehoreacter, anel 
APPrOTte! to pestis. Avehae art w free from 
wimbelisnn of thr kind, i tootive ib the iomedian 
expression Of simple ideda, and anyone con eee that 
te the ma whe made the Benoki Herokles the ideo 
oh ackon wie a eifiriel! inepiration—not a memes bo 
an end, but someting complete within itele 
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sacrifice of the tension on which archaic art, im such cases, usually relies 
for its effect, is compensated by the powerful rhythm which rans through 
the whole figure. Let me illustrate this by certain comparisons of 
detail. In the Perachora Herakles, the sideways thrust of the head, 
as I have pointed out, heightens the impression of movement, but the 
structural relation of the head to the body is not particularly studied. 
In the other, the neck thrusts forward [rom the shoulders (see Fig. 1), 
and there is an inevitable organic connexion between the two. Look 





Pid. ¢—fim Peow llooowa. m Heri: 


Naw for a moment at the Berlin “CUS ( Fig. Q). obviously al this respect 
stands by the Perachora, not by the Benaki Herakles; and that is true 
of the majority. This kind of structure, the offsetting of one part of the 
body against another, is one of the essential qualities of the style of the 
new bronze: it is admirably illustrated in Pl. VII, 1, in the contour of the 
back; in the outward thrust of the hip-muscles (Fig. 1, right contour) 
in the sharp contrast between the slanting surface of the chest and the 
vertical surface of the stomach. <A study of the figure in this aspect, and 
then a glance at Figs. 2 and 3 will, I think, suffice to shew that this “ no 
subjective judgment, but demonstrable fact, One might perhaps sum- 
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marise the difference by saying that in the Perachora Herakles the con- 
tours are kept as long, Gasp and sinuous as possible, while in the Benaki 
Herakles they are resolved into a number of miner curves, each of which 
lays Vestry emphasis on the form which it contains, 

nd the forms of the new Herakles are indeed remarkable: massive, 
compact, but never oppressive as an artist of a later period, attempting 
by mere bulk to give an idea of great strength, might have made them.’ 
The artist has gone to extremes in the matter of structural analysis, making 
of each surface a concrete, individual thing, and giving solidity to the figure 
as much by the number of strongly convex minor forms as by actual. bulk. 
The trunk, as the sudden heavy shadow on the left side of Fig. 1 shews, is 
remarkably square, each of the four faces meeting in a well-defined angle; 
the lower part of the trunk is curiously compressed, the navel being placed 
very low. The curve across tlhe chest is pronounced, far more so than, 
for example, in the Perachora Herakles or the Berlin Zeus, and ts much 
more sharply offset against the muscles of the shoulders than in either 
of these figures; it is the keynote of the whole sd ea of the body 
as a compact, pseude-cylindrical form. I have already referred to the 
offsetting of the neck against the body; there is no need to point out its 
massive form, or the clear transition at the collar-bones. The modelling 
of the legs shews up well enough in the photographs; let me comment 
only on the extraordinary emphasis on the vastus imternus, best seen in 
Fig. 1, which is much less conspicuous m the other hgures. 

The late archaic series ne putes to which our bronze belongs begins, 
as Karouzos has pointed out, with the Siphnian frieze and Andokidean 
vases. Karouzos places the New York bronze (Fig. #} with these; it 
seems to me even earlier than this, though it has been dated in the fifth 
century”. I would substitute for it the Boeotian Herakles Berlin 206, 
Neugebauer, Aat. pl. 95. The Benaki Herakles falls into Karouzos’s sixth 
group (p. 58), that of 90-80 a.c. The elaboration of the modelling and 
the history of the motive make an earlier date out of the question; indeed 
the very end of that decade may not be toolate, Against a still later date 
we have decisive evidence in the whole treatment of the trank, and in the 
markedly archaic stylisation of the face. 


Let us now consider another feature of the new bronze, the inscription 
which js engraved on the left lez. This reads *AdyAvsH (herakeas), written 
retrograde and without much skill. The eta rendered by B is the clue 
to the origin of the writer, for this letter is well known to be character- 
istically Corinthian, occurring only in the inscriptions of Corinth and her 
colonies!" Since this rule is based on a very great number of examples, 




















* And this oppressive quality «already 10 be seen suggest a date between §40 and 590. 
in the Myronian Herakles Marotti, Bonin Caf, no. Gy The only evecptiom to thi ule are given by 
(Lippold in Amtike Plastik, 027 §1.). three Attic vases nearly a hondred years older than 

* Richter, Soelptert, 49. “The bend sec tome to thie bronte, which ore pe doubt influences by 


vo admirably with heads of Amasear type, such as 
that of Dionyas on the amphora in the Cabinet dee 
Meédailles (Piubl, fig. 220), and the treatment of the 
body is gurely conceivable in that period, I would 


Corinthian models: New York, Cemola Coll, Myres 
172g (ace VC, p. 126, 0. 2), Berlin F 1704 (Payne, 
AC, p. 126, 0.2) aod Louvre 66 (CIT He pl 77, 
8, on which see Beazley in FAS. 1999, 410). 
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we may be quite certain that the writer of the inscription had some con- 
nexion with Corinth. But we have still to answer the question, what of 
the relavion of the inscription to the figure? 

First let us note that the inscription is not dedicatory, as are nearly 
all inseriptions on bronzes, but descriptive. Hit were a dedicatory in- 
scription of the usual kind we should have no ground for stating that the 
bronze itself was Corinthian, though in the case of a great manufacturing 
centre like Corinth the probability that bronzes with Corinthian inscriptions 
are really of Connthian origi might be said to be fairly strong. However 
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that may be, our inscription is. not dedicatory: herakeas is obviously 
muswritten for herakleas, the nominative of an otherwise unknown form of 
heraklees.!' Leaving aside the form of the word, we may well ask how it 
came about that our bronze was inscribed with the name, not of the maker, 
dedicator, or recipient, but of the person represented. If it were inscribed 
with the maker's name, it would indeed be a rarity, as there seems to be only 
one signed bronze statuette known," As it is, With a descriptive inscription, 








i Phreoretirally oO might frad erther Perey ory, or dative, Tp ying ba dedication te Herakles, is further 
Rpoen; but the lat letter must be sigma, not iota, highly tinprabable in view of the dioonery off thie 
for the three-atroked iota was notin we at Corinth in bronze at the Ptoun sanctuary tes . 
the Gf century. Jt secre, moreover, most inlileely 4 The Hybnsias bronze, Neugebauer, fig. a7 
that Herakleas could take ao dative Merakleal, oA . 7 a ee Ne 
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it is unique, There are two possible hypotheses on which the inscription 
might be explaimed, and it seems to me impossible to decide with certamty 
between them. Either the owner or the artist might have written the 
inscription. ‘The first hypothesis is, on the face of it, most unlikely; it is, 
after all, not a very easy matter to cut on a piece of solid bronze letters as 
deeply cut as these (and there is no question that the inscription was cul 
after the bronze was cast), and whoever cut them must have had a definite 
motive in mind, It is hard to imagine what motive the owner could have 
had. If the artist wrote it, the inscription is much more oasiy explained : 
for, as we know from hundreds of vases, an artist often felt lis work in- 
complete, however obvious its subject, until he had added the name of the 
person represented. Thus, throughout the history of representational vase- 
painting gods and heroes whom everyone could recognise at a glance had 
their names written by them. (And this, it need hardly be added, was not 
done to instruct the ignorant; for we find not only people labelled, but 
things: an altar, acauldron, a hydria, a chair, and so on; even Athena, 
on plaques made specially for dedication on the Athenian acropolis, 1s 
named, not only in the dative, m dedicatory inscriptions, but also in the 
nominative.4) The only explanation of this phenomenon is that the 
inscription was often felt necessary to complete the portrait; and it is 
in the light of these inscriptions that possibly ours is to be explaimed ; 
the inscription being wholly unnecessary, only the artist would have lelt 
the need to put it on the bronze!” [1 will at once be said that the artist 
would have been the last person to dishigure his work by writing on it, and 
by writing in this clumsy hand; but that, I think, is at least debatable. 
Che archaic Greeks were thoroughly accustomed to writing on statues and 
statuettes, and evidently did not find it disfiguring. Had it been thought 
to be so, would it not have been confined to the bases? Every statue and 
statuette must have had a base, yet in many cases it is the figure, not the 
base, that is inscribed. For a good example, look at the Artemis Daidaleia 
in Boston,’® which has a stepped base on which an inscription might easily 
have been written, And there are plenty of other examples. Evidently 
inscriptions on statues and statuettes were not considered deleterious. It 
might further be objected that an artist such as the maker of the Benaki 
Herakles would not write with so clumsy a hand. But this objection is 
equally invalid; Corinth provides a good analogy in Timonidas, who, 
atter painting a Prague with irreproachable skill and precision, scrawled 
his signature down the centre of the field in a hand worthy of the worst 

ainters.!% After all, stvle in writing may well depend on interest, and 
interest may only develop with occasion; a man who draws or models all 
his life and rarely needs to write, may easily produce a paradox like that 











12 Grael, Abopolacacn, pl. io, 2587; plat, the persow repreenied on o yase writes by anyone 
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of the Timonidas plaque or the Benaki bronze. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact of the plaque remains. But I do not claim to prove that the in- 
scription was written by the man who made the bronze. Lam concerned 
merely to shew that, improbable as it may at first seem, much can be said 
in favour of that view. — | | 

As I have said, the form of the name is unique, for even. in Doric and 
Aeolic Herakles was always Herakles and never Heraklas, The inscription 
merely shews that we have something to learn about the possible forms of 
the name; a year or two ago we learnt that people said qrolace as well as 
moince.!? Long since it was conjectured, by Corssen, that the Etruscan 
form Hercla implied a Greek form Heraklas; the conjecture, since dis- 
credited, was-evidently right.* | 

There is one last point in which the Inscription is unusual: in it eta 
and epsilon are rendered not, as regularly in Corinthian, by the same sign 
B, but by Band E. €, of course, normally = epsilon-iota in Corinthian 
inscriptions, but there are exarmples of it used for epsilon: the Chelidon 
metope from Thermon,” and several pinakes from Penteskouplia (VC. 
pp. 142, m. t, and 158); and of the use of B and E for the same value in 
one word we have an example in the pinax Berlin F 667 (AD. IT, pl. 30, 9; 
NG. p. 15%), where cue is written EMB2° There is therefore nothing 
uncorinthian about the writing on the bronze,” 

The inscription then may be said to create a probability that the 


Benaki Herakles is Corinthian, but no one could seriously ar Se it proves 
this. Let us see whether the style throws any light on the problem of 


origin. 

re The difficulties with which this inquiry confronts us appear to me to 
be twofold: on the one hand, the style of our bronze has no exact parallel 
among existing works; on the other, tlespite many Uluminating observations 
in Langlotz’s book, we cannot yet be said to have a clear picture of the 
local sculptural styles of the Peloponnese, That our Herakles is Pelo- 
ponnesian 1 donot fora moment doubt; | would go still further and exclude 
certain regions of the Peloponnese. Argos inevitably suggests itself, for the 
style and physical type are certainly those from which Polycleitan sculpture 


The two groups of Peloponnesian bronzes which at present have the 
most clearly intelligible individuality are the Laconian, = (with a distinc- 


i FAS, 1939, atha-5. 

MW As to the termination In as: names normally 
ending ina. are found to end in-cas in various districts 
of Greece—in Themaly. Phocis, Rorotia, Actolla (Huck, 
Gr. Dialect, § 166, 1), anc, as the scription quoted in 

‘tlie lost footnote shows, in [ihaca alse, Since our in, 
scription ts in the Corinthian alphabet, we must infer 
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detailed urticle in AE, i, 
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tive provincial subdivision in Messenia),“ and the Arcadian.** We may 


exclude both of these, and we may also exclude the western Peloponnese, 
which, if it had a local style, was certainly under Laconian and Arcadian 
influence. The cities in the plains of the north-east Peloponnese were the 
great progressive centres, in which sculpture comparable in quality to our 
Herakles was done, Unfortunately, for various reasons, we know much less 
of Argos, Corinth and Sicyon than of Laconia and Arcadia, and if we can 
form an idea at least of certain Argive and Corinthian styles, we cannot yet 





| ai = a 
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draw up anything like a comprehensive list of Argive or Corinthian, still 


less of Ss a works. 


Langlotz’s Argive group consists of fifty works in various materials, 
but it contains many doubtful elements.** This is mevitable, for although, 


7 Fg. doer, roi6, io, fies 64, 55- Recent die 
coveres in flessenia confirm the cuwence of o 
Moescnisn subdivision: «fp, igo of thy number af 
the Journal. 

See next foomote, 

The principal error appean to me Lo be the 
inclusion of Arcadian, most of whom, as their 
nomistakably * poosant’ character, my Hething al 


their provenanems, shews, nut be the work of 
local Arcadian artes: ci Lamb, Greet ond Rowan 
Aronce, fA, i. Further, the attribution of the clay 
bead wire. Jieratwn, 11. 97 nes. 212-14 (Langlotz, pl. 
ea, g, ASA, AAAI, pl. by, 6) 16 Sicyon f® un- 
Qeubted!y wrung, os Jevkiss, AS, fe. p. go, eomarles: 
thie and others like it from tte. Angie Heracom ore 
cruinly Acgive, The greater part of ibe Argive list 
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from several lines of indirect evidence, we can form a general view of the 
character of archaic and early classical Argive sculpture we do not know 
enough from direct evidence, from inscriptions, or fom discoveries In the 
Argolid, to construct a convincing list of actual Argive works. Thus of 
the many male figures in Langlorz’s list, one (Kleobis) is known to be 
Argive, and one comes from the Argolid: some, but not all, of the rest look 
forward to the style of Polycleitus, Although, therefore, several details of 
the Benaki Herakles can best be paralleled in bronzes which Langlotz 
attributes to Argos, it is, in my view, madmussible to regard such parallels 
as proof of Argive origin.*® One solid connexion with Argos lies in 
the physical type of the new Herakles. The physical type preferred by 
Argive sculptors we know, in general terms, from evidence which is 
sufhciently convincing: from the known characteristics of classical Argive 
sculpture, and from the evidence of two works which we can definitely 
connect (though on different grounds) with Argos—the group of Kleobis 
and Biton, and the athlete from Ligourio. The short stature and mas- 
sive forms of the Benaki Herakles fit admirably into the picture founded 
on this evidence, and give reason to suppose a connexion with Argive art. 
The style ts not like that of the Ligourio bronze, but if one thinks of Poly- 
cleitus it 1s casy to imagine that it may be Argive. Those who accept 
Langlotz’s Argive group as a whole would, I imagine, hesitate to add 
the new Herakles to it, for it has a stylistic quality which Langlotz 
himself implies to be foreign to that group,?* an extraordinarily precise and 
emphatic analysis of the muscular surface of the body. Whether however 
Langlotz is mght m his view that pre-classical Argive sculpture was free 
from this kind of thing I very greatly doubt: in my opinion the New 
York Herakles Cg: 4), which shews, in magnificent caricature, the physi- 
cal type of the Benaki Herakles, also shews an analogous attempt to resolve 
the body into clearly delimited masses of muscle. No one would say that 
classical Argive sculpture was soft. It seems certain then that in the inter- 
vening period Argos produced works of strongly analytic character. 

It ts possible, therefore, that the Benaki Herables is Argive. But that 
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is not to say that it must be. After all, do we know that in Corinth 
or Sicyon sculpture never approximated to Argive style? To believe 
that would certamly simplify the problem of classification, but there is 
specific evidence, apart from general probability, to preclude such an idea. 

From the geometric period onwards Argos and Corinth (I omit 
Sicyon, of which we know nothing directly) were in close and constant 
relation with each other. At the Corinthian sanctuary in Perachora, 
Argive geometric works—vases, models of buildings, seals "—have been 
discovered in great numbers, and conversely in the Argolid, above all at 
the Argive Heraecum, Protocorinthian objects were regularly dedicated. 
This connexion is illustrated, for the early orientalising period, in a par- 
ticularly interesting fashion by the discovery at Perachora of a clay plaque 
which was made in the same mould asa plaque from the Argive Heraeum.™ 
The Argive connexion, however, lasted at least throuchout the sixth 
‘century: there are many Argive terracottas of that date from Perachora,™ 
and conversely many Corinthian, and many Corinthian vases, from the 
Argolid. Even apart from the Perachora excavations there is much 
evidence of the same kind : an Argive geomctric vase from a tomb at Corinth, 
and many Argive terracottas; bronze reliefs, long called Argive-Corin- 
thian, which were apparently made at Corinth, in part by Argive workmen ; 
a Corinthian crater, with an Argive inscription." In view of all this it is 
certain that though there must have been distinctive Argive and Corinthian 
sculptural styles, there must also have been interchange of ideas, leading in 
some cases to fusion, To deny this is, in my opinion, to make of the 
history of art an abstract and schematic structure unrelated to the world of 
CxXpPerience, | a 

It may well appear that I must now go on to admit the impossibility 
of distinguishing Argive and Corinthian works. That, however, would be 
an exaggeration of the conclusion to which the evidence leads us; there 
were certainly separate sculptural traditions, as the terracottas alone prove ; 
and probably when we know more from discoveries tn each region we shall 
be able to distinguish even the apparently hybrid products of the two schools. 
The first necessity is to formulate some conception of Corinthian sculptural 
style, to balance our conception of Argive. And for this purpose we have a 
good deal of evidence. Corinth itself has produced a number of bronzes; 
most of those which in any way concern us here are Aphrodite-mirrors, 
and there is a small but sefiat collection from Perachora. Now there 
is no question whatever that Corinth was a very great centre of bronze 
work in the archaic, as we know, from literary evidence, that it was in the 
classical period; and we must interpret the finds from the Corinthia in 
the light of this knowledge. We must be prepared to believe, what the 
finds tell us, that Corinth was the home of a variety of styles, all, perhaps, 
related, but not by any means uniform. We must not expect a simple 
picture, like that of Laconian, or Arcadian bronze work. Langlotz’s 
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picture of Corinth is logical in the sense that it follows well enough from his 
conception of the neighbouring schools—Argos, Sicyon, and * Cleonac’; 
but if that be rejected, it has little hope of independent existence. The 
evidence appears to me to point to the view that part, at least, of the Corin- 
thian category can be reconstructed on the basis of actual discoveries in 
the Corinthia, and I hope elsewhere to prove on this evidence that some of 
the bronzes which have been attributed to the neighbouring schools are, 
in fact, Corinthian, That is a wide problem which cannot be discussed 
here, and it must suffice to make one observation which is relevant to the 
subject of this paper: precise and detailed analysis of form, combined 
veith a very strong sense of structure—both qualities which are essential in 
the style of the Benaki Herakles—are characteristic of much Corinthian 
work, and constitute a connexion, admittedly of a general kind, with 
Corinth, 

The problem of the Benaki Herakles may perhaps be summarised 
as follows. The style seems to be Argive (though we have little exact 
knowledge of Argive sculpture at this time); the inscription is Corinthian 
(but we do not know who wrote it, and even if it is the artist's work, it 
would not absolutely prove his origin; cf VC. p. 99); the dialect is central- 
or west-Greek (neither Corinthian nor Argive). There ts, then, an ap- 
parent conflict of evidence, and though it is casy to cover the evidence by 
one or other of several hypotheses no one can at present demonstrate the 
validity of any one of these. L incline to the view that Argos is the original 
home of the style illustrated by the Benaki bronze, but think that the 
figure may actually be the work of a Corinthian artist. The dialect of the 
inscription indicates that the writer, whether owner or artist, had some 
connexion with central or western Greece, The problem, however, is at * 
present insoluble, though not, perhaps, for that reason the less worth 
studying.” 

H. G. G, Payne. 
British School, Athens. 


ADDENDUM, 


M. P, Guillon (who is in charge of the new excavations at the Ptoan 
sanctuary) has kindly informed me that he considers the reputed proven- 
ance of this bronze highly doubtful; Ptoon, he tells me, has recently been 
given as the provenance of a good many bronzes, some of which are not 
even ancient, 
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A VOLUTE KRATER AT TARANTO! 
[PLATES VII, [Xx.] 

In April 1898 at Ceglie* near Bari there was discovered a large 
tomb,* the principal contents of which consisted of a mumber of vases, 
some entire but most of them in a fragmentary condition, which were 
later acquired by the Taranto Museum, where they now are.* Two of 
these vases, both large volute kraters, on account of the great interest of 
the subjects and of the general excellence of their composition and draw- 
ing, are of the highest importance for the study of early South Italian 
ottery and it seems surprising that they have remained so long unpub- 
hed, despite an ever-increasing amount of literature about them. ne, 
published earlier in the present year,® depicts (a) seated Dionysus sur- 
rounded by his followers and (4) on the upper register, Perseus terrifying 
the silens with the Gorgon’s head, and below, dancers at the festival of 
the Karneia. The other vase (Plates VIII, UX) ® is even more richly 
figured as it has separate scenes on the neck as well. Its obverse shews 
(t) a scene from the fight between the Centaurs and Lapiths, (ii) the 
birth of Pius; and the reverse, (i) Herakles served by silens, (ii) an 
Amazonomachy. Two are subjects common in the repertory of the vase 
painter, two are rare. 

The Birth of Dionysus, unlike its counterpart the Birth of Athena, 
never seems to have been a very popular subject with the vase painter, 
nor for that matter with the great painters, as the elder Pliny 7 can give 
us only one reference to such a painting, and that is a parody of the scene 
by an artist named Ctesilochus. The representation of this subject on 
vases ® falls into two main types—(@) the actual emergence of Dionysus 
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from the thigh of Zeus and (6) Dionysus, completely emerged from the 
thigh, and standing upon it, like a small edition of his grown-up sell, It 
is this latter type which comes first chronologically, and this we may 
parallel from the Birth of Athena,® which probably provided the inspira- 
tion for our subject. Of rype (a), apart from the vase here published, 
there are three examples — 

(0) Ard Jekythos in Boston “an which only the head of Dionysus is yet-visible, and 


“eus cates his thigh aa ito assist the delivery. | ; 
fa) Arf fragment in Bonn; shewing Dionvsus half emerged from the thigh ol 





Fig. 7.—Vat-raaciwtes im Hoax 


Zeus, and stretching out tis hands to another feure standing to the right, of whom only 
the (lrapery which conceals the right arm ts left (Fic. 1), 

(3) A South [tilian ampliora, now lost, but the design of which is preserved in a 
crude drawing." This vase affords the closest parallel to the Tarante one, as it shews 
Dionysus almost emerged from the thigh of Zeus, who is seated between Filenhvia and a 
macnad and a silen; below is Athena with (wo maenacls 
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OF type (6) there are two more :— 


(4) Ab. amphora from Capua, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris? ft 
shews the young Dionysus (AIOZ®OE) standing on the lap of Zeus, with Hera (HEPA) 
beside him to assist. This is the earliest representation of the subject, for the Corinthian 
pyais referred to by Raoul-Rochettc, shews merely an ordinary scene of accouchement, 
as the seated figure in the centre is not Zeus ut a woman. | 

5) Acct. bell-krater of the strong style from Comacchio™ with Dionysus standing 
on the thich of Zeus, this time holding a cantharus and a vine plant, Each side stands a 
wornan in attendance. 


The Taranto vase perhaps gives the best, and certainly the most 
detailed, rendering of the subject. In the centre, on a rock represented 
by a mass of rough incised circles, sits Zeus (EYE) with his sceptre m his 
left hand, and from his right thigh just above the knee emerges the young 
Dionysus (AIONYEOZ), wearing a vine crown and stretching out his hands 
towards a woman, who, by reason of the sceptre she bears, may be taken 
as Hera, who also appears in a similar capacity on the bf amphora cited 
above. Above, to left, sits Aphrodite with Eros beside her; to right 1s 
Apollo and beside him, with her hand upon his shoulder, sits Artemis, 
girt with a fawn skin and carrying her bow; in the centre is Pan, only 
half visible behind some rising ground, again represented by incised 
circles. Pan is shading his eyes at the sight (a&mocxoTevwv); he is often 
represented so, for example on the Phaon krater at Palermo,'® and the 
type perhaps goes back to one of the great works of art. It is instructive 
to compare the description of Pan given by Silius Italicus,’* who refers 
to him in this very attitude, 


obtendensque manum solem inferuescere fronti 
arcet et umbrato perlustrat pascua wisu. 


The reason for his presence is explained by Philostratus,’’ who tells us 
how he hymmned the birth of Dionysus; his syrinx is hanging from the 
stick he is carrying. On the lower register to right is a group of three 
women, to left a aie enjoying a little dance, and in the centre is Hermes, 
his right foor supported on a rock and leaning forward with arms crossed 
over the upraised knee. A familiar attitude—we meet it for the first 
time in vase painting on a bell-krater in the Villa Giulia,” and it un- 
doubtedly goes back to some sculptural prototype. One thinks of the 
youth tying his sandal on the west [rieze of the Parthenon, and Professor 
A. B. Cook has even ventured on a restoration of the east pediment ™ 
shewing Hermes in that pose. | 

On the neck, a contest between Lapiths and Centaurs. To left, a 
centaur about to fell a Lapith with a blow from a branch; to right, one 
taking a large bite out of his adversary’s neck. 

Peace for the main design, for the subsidiary one strife, It 1s the 
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other way about on the reverse, and the little picture on the neck shews 
us Herakles about to have a meal. He is reclining upon his lion skin, 
and above him hang his bow and quiver case; from the right comes up 
a silen with a basket containing what looks like a large loaf of bread, for 
which, as we remember from the * Frogs,’ *® Herakles had a decided weak- 
ness. From the left two more young silens*! come up, the first with a 
table, and the other with a jug and a dish of cakes. Like the principal 
scene on the obverse, this is one for which few parallels can be found in 
vase painting. The best is from a kylix in the British Museum ™ shewing 
on the exterior a symposium scene in which Herakles and Dionysus are 
the principal characters, but there are two silens as well, and one of 
these is creeping up to the table to steal a cake while the diners are not 
looking, There is also a kylix in the Louvre,™ attributed to Skythes, 
which shews Herakles reclining for the feast in the presence of silens and 
a4 maenad; and on an amphora there by the Berlin Painter ** (kindly 
pened cut to me by Mr. Martin Robertson) we see on the one side 
Herakles reclining, while on the other a silen runs up with an oenochoe 
and a tyre. 

The pmanononachy which forms the main design of the reverse is 
a good piece of work. It is divided into two registers by a row of those 
rough incised circles of which the artist seems so fond. Above is a combat 
between an Amazon on horseback and two warriors on foot, framed 
between two other standing Amazons, the one to left about to shoot an 
arrow in defence of her friend, the other blowing a blast on a long trumpet. 
Te left below, an Amazon with a lunate shield (pelta) tries to flee from a 
warrior who is about to cut her down with a sweep of his sword. In 
the centre, a duel between another pair—the man lunges at the Amazon 
with his spear, she is about to parry the blow with her shield, and deal 
him one in return with her upraised battle axe: To right Jies an Amazon 
in the contortions of her death agony, for she has received a mortal wound 
just below her teft breast. It is a vivid scene, and well balanced: there 
are five combatants in each register, yet grouped in different ways to 
give Meni and at the same time interlinked to give some idea of unity 
to the whole composition, that it be not a mere series of isolated combats, 
A very similar rendering of the subject may be found on a krater in the 
British Museumn.** 

Well has Beazley pointed out the influence of the work of Pheidias 
and his contemporaries upon such a vase as this.2° ‘The obverse indeed is 
‘reminiscent of the Parthenon,’ and the centauromachy scene ** might 
well be an excerpt from the Phigaleia frieze, where too is repreaented rT 
centaur biting into the neck of a Lapith. Also the vase stands close to 
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the work of the Meidias painter, his Zeus and ours are very much the 
same god, and our Hermes and his Klytios are in much the same pose.*7 

Stylistically our vase stands in very close relationship to the grou 
attributed to the Sey pus painter; Beazley thinks it not by his hand. 
but nearer to the livelier style of the Berlin Dancing Girl painter. It 
stands between his work and that of the successors to the Sisyphus painter, 
as represented by such vases as the Naples volute krater with offerings to 
Dionysus or the one at Brussels with the apotheosis of Herakles.“" On 
the reverse of the Naples vase ts a Centauromachy with a centaur biting, 
a Lapith, which corresponds closely with the similar scene on the neck of 
the obverse of our vase, Another vase, roughly of the same period as 
these two, is the calyx krater at Paris *! with (a) Odysseus consulting 
Teiresias and (4) the Judgment of Paris. Athena on the reverse of this 
vase is the conics par of Hera on ours, and there is géneral similarity 
in the treatment of body and drapery, except that on the Teiresias vase 
the folds have become more finicky, and the limbs a little softer and 
rounder. So we may date our vase before these three, and it will come 
somewhere between the latest work of the Sisyphus painter and the end 
of the fifth century, which will be siprosimately the dating of the other 
vases; let us say about 410, or early in the last decade of the century. 

The precise location of the centre of the early South Italian vase 
industry has not yet been determined, and until we can get further evidence 
from contemporary history, this will not be easy to do. Many attempts 
have been made since the time when Macchioro,™ working on the geo- 
graphical basis of proveniences, drew up his rather rigid classification of 
South Italian pottery. Most have rightly taken style rather than pro- 
venience as the criterion, though Wuillcumier reverting to the older 
method, has tried to make out that Ceglie was a flourishing centre, im 
view of the numerous finds there. But finds at or near Taranto have 
been as rich, and it seems much more likely that the main stream of South 
Italian pottery would, in its initial stages, flow from one of the larger 
and more important towns, and even if Thurii were, as Furtwaengler ** 
has suggested, the source and fount, Taranto must have had a very flourish- 
ing ceramic industry of Its own before the end of the fifth century, and 
our vase may well be taken as one of its products, 
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SOLON’S REFORM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Tue precise nature of Solon’s cscdéytac has long been a matter 
of vate There can be no reasonable doubt that Solon abolished 
arrears of rent, and passed something analogous to an Evicted Tenants’ 
Act. He certainly abolished debts for the nonpayment of which personal 
freedom had been forfeited, and for the future forbade loans of this ‘YRS. 
This does not amount to a wholesale abolition of all debts, both public 
and private. It is equally certain that mere devaluation, while it would 
have affected all debts expressed in money, would not have been sufficiently 
drastic to meet the case of the evicted tenant and the enslaved artisan. 
Yet there is something to be said for the view that the reduction of the 
standard com by some 30 per cent. was an integral part of the cacdéyéen. 
The other measures affecting debt would no doubt restore those who had 
fallen under the load. But in all commercial communities, ancient and 
modern, in times of economic stress there are business men, industrialists 
and farmers, who are struggling along under burdens of debt, and who 
bravely continue the struggle. These are the persons whose activities 
constitute the mainspring of economic life in any profit-making economy. 
It is precisely this class whose economic circumstances would have been 
alleviated by the currency devaluation which Solon certainly enacted. 

On general economic grounds there can be no doubt that Solon did 
reduce the weight of the standard coin. If we acce t this view, as we 
must, it becomes all the more difficult to believe, with Mr. Seltman and 
also with Dr. P. Gardner,’ that Solon reduced the monetary unit, and at 
the same time increased the weight unit, and the units of capacity. If he 
did this he must have exaggerated the appearance of the rise in prices, 
which, in any case, must have followed from his devaluation of the currency. 
Moreover, an increase in the capacity of the medimnus and melretes must 
incidentally have had the effect of reducing the number of people who 
would otherwise have been qualified as Pentakosiomedimni, Hinped: ancl 
Zeugitac, and this does not seem in accordance with the general trend of 
Solon's policy. 

Plutarch * has stated that in the yaluations of sacrificial offerings, a 
sheep and a drachma were reckoned as equivalent to a medimnus of grain 
in the laws of Solon, It is probable that a man was allowed to take out 
his assessment, in whole or in part, in metretae of oil, and it Is a reason- 
able conjecture that even in Solon’s time a citizen having no land was 
allowed to count a drachma of moncy-income as equivalent to a medimnus 
or a metretes for purposes of assessment.* All this points to a customary 
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equivalence between a drachma and a medimnus or metretes, which could 
acai have grown up if Solon had just disrupted the pre-Solonian relation- 
ship by decreasing the monetary unit and increasing the measure of 
capacity. In fact, it is only consistent with the theory that Solon made 
the same proportional change in the measures of capacity that he found 
in existence, as he made in the monetary unit. Such a theory has not 
even been considered by any recent author. 

That Solon reduced the unit of weight, though not quite to the same 
extent as the monetary unit, is the plam meaning of the phrase in Ath. 
Pol. 10: trolqce 6 Kai otadpa wpos TO vowicua toeis Kol EfAKovTa pvas TO 
Takavroy cyovoas KTA. He made weights to correspond to the coin, the 
talent of weight containing the equivalent in weight of sixty-three coin 
minae, The commercial talent, doubtless containing 60 of its own minae, 
was thus 5 per cent. heavier than the coin talent—but very much lighter 
than the preceding Aeginetan talent. 

The argument that Solon reduced also the unit of capacity is based 
partly on the general historical considerations already referred to, partly 
on the well-known tendency for money, weights and measures to hang 
together when any systematic change was deliberately introduced or 
impased, partly on the linguistic difficulty of taking at€now in Ath. Pol. 
to in diametrically opposite senses in the same context, but there is also 
some literary evidence in its favour. Athenacus preserves a statement of 
Dicaearchus that each Spartan messmate brought to the common table 
one and a half * Arne * medimm of barley, and some 11 or 12 yées of wine," 
Plutarch ® in discussing the same subject describes the contribution as a 
meclininus of barley and 8 yée5 of wine. Evidently the Spartan medimmus 
and metretes (in terms of which Plutarch is speaking) were roughly equi- 
valent to 14 Attic. Plutarch elsewhere * implies that the Aeginetan weight 
system was used in Sparta, and it is natural to suppose that the medimnus 
in question was also the Aeginetan medimnus. Thus the Solonian or 
‘Attic’ medimnus bore much the same proportion to the Aeginetan 
medimmus as the Attic talent did to the Aeginetan. 

Here, however, we are confronted with the first real difficulty im 
interpreting our principal ancient authority. Alh. Pol. to, alter stating 
that Solon followed up this xpedv doroxomh by bringing about tiv te tay 
wéTpcov Kal otooudy Kal thy TOU vopicperros atEnaiv, goes on to say, by way of 
elucidation, &r' belvoy yap byfvero wal ta witpa veiges Téiv DeiBawelwy tA, 
Most recent writers (eg. Dr. P..Gardner,’ Miss Freeman, and Mr..Selt- 
man) treat the epithets ‘ Pheidonian’ and ‘ Aeginetan’ as synonymous, 
so far as weights and measures are concerned. P. N, Ure, in his Origin 
of Tyranny (1922), has considered the evidence, archaeological as well as 
literary, relating to Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, and has given very ex- 
cellent reasons for thinking that he flourished during the first half of the 
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seventh century, and that he dominated Aegina at the very time when 
Aeginetan coins were first issued.* Herodotus mentions among the suttors 
of Agariste, Leocedes, a son of Pheidon, tyrant of the Argives, and goes 
on, DelBcoves 2 tol Ta pétpa Trowjoowros Mehorrovwnciort ke UBpicavTos beyiora 
Si 'EAAtwoow drréwrrav, 85 avootioos Tous "HAciow crywvofétas atos Tov ty 
‘Ohvurrit, 4y@va Snxe. Ephorus and later authorities not only associate 
him with uétpa but state that money was first coined by Pheidon tm Aegina.” 
Thus the argument for equating ‘ Pheidonian’ with ‘ Aeginetan’ in this 
connexion appears very strong. | ; 

A recent numismatic theory brought forward by Mr. Seltman™ has 
suggested that money was coined at Athens during the generation that 
preceded the legislation of Solon, and the weights of these surviving coins 
prove that they belong to the Aeginetan, which some prefer to call the 
Pheidonian standard. The statement in the AlA. Pol. that in Solon’s time 
the ‘ measures” became greater than the Pheidomian seems to imply that 
the measures Which Solon found in use at Athens were Pheicdonian. It 
all appears to hang together, Pheicon instituted a system of weights anc 
measures for the Pelowotinesans and a coinage at Aegina based on the 
new system of weights. Athens, when she took over the idea of coinage 
from Aegina, took over with it the Aeginetan system of weights anc 
measures, and the system was called indifferently Pheidonian or Aeginetan. 
And ver it all leads to the conclusion, which the present writer regards as 
a priori improbable, if not absurd, that Solon reduced the monetary and 
commercial units of weight and, at the same time, mnereased the unit of 
capacity. | 

We must admit that Pheidon instituted a well-known system of measures 
which probably included weights as well, and no reader of Mr, Ure’s 
erudite treatise can escape the conclusion that Pheidon probably was 
intimately associated with Acgina at the time when Aeginetan coins first 
began to be issued, And yet it seems necessary to call in question the 
identification of the Pheidonian with the Aeginetan system now so generally 
accepted, Beloch ? flatly denies this identity, and the evidence which he 
adduces is at least worthy of consideration. Mr. Ure's general thesis is 
that the tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries owed their position as 
tyrants to a financial or commercial supremacy which they had already 
established before they became tyrants, and that the introduction of 
coinage, with which in many cases they wese personally associated, created 
the conditions which they were able successtully to exploit. Yet even if 
we admit that all early tyrants exploited the conditions created by the 
existence of a monetary economy, tt remains possible to believe that at 
Aegina, as at Athens, a monetary system could originate without the inter- 
vention of a tyrant.. While in the main Mr. Ure’s thesis must be accepted, 
it must not be pressed too far. It is quite possible that Beloch is right in 
holding that the Aeginetan system ‘was distinct from the Pheidonian. 

Ath. Pol, 10 implies a statement that * Pheidonian" measures were 
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used in Athens before the reforms of Solon, and definitely states that these 
were smaller than the units introduced by Solon. Beloch points out that 
the basis of the first statement is very unreliable, for the author of the 
Ath. Pol, and his authorities, in this case Androtion, had little or no 
traditional knowledge of pre-Solonian conditions in Athens. On the other 
hand, the second statement must be accepted as correct, for Pheidonian 
measures were still in use In many parts of Greece in Aristotle’s time. 
The difference between Pheidonian and Attic measures must therefore. 
have been notorious. ‘The conclusion which Beloch draws is that Phei- 
donian measures were in no wise identical with Aeginetan, inasmuch as 
the latter were larger than those introduced by Solon, __ 

Beloch then goes on to say that the only evidence for the relationship 
of Pheidonian to other measures is a Delphian inscription of about the 
middle of the fourth century which proves that 3000 Pheidonian medimni 
were equal to 1875 Delphic medimni, a ratio of 8 to 5... Unfortunately 
we do not know whether the Delphic medimnus was the same as the 
Aecinetan or the Attic, but Beloch thinks it was probably equivalent to 
one or other of these two widespread systems, and more probably to the 
Actic. If we take the Delphic medimnus as equivalent to the Aeginetan, 
and take the latter at 75 litres, we get a Pheidonian medimnus of 47 litres. 
If we equate the Delphic medimnus to an Attic medimnus of 52-5 litres, 
we get a Pheidonian medimnus of 92°8 litres: Such a Pheidontan medim- 
nus would, as Beloch points out, correspond to the cube of a foot of 920-45 
mm., and the Stadium of Olympia was laid out in accordance with a foot 
of precisely this length. Such a foot measure has nothing to do with the 
Aeginetan system, and Beloch sees in it the Pheidonian measure of length 
corresponding to the Pheidonian medimnus. | 

All this scems to point to the conclusion that when the Athenians 
adopted a coinage system from Aegina in the late seventh century they 
took over, or hac already In tise, an Aeginetan system of weights and 
measures which is rightly called Aeginetan and not Pheidoman. Accord- 
ingly, when Solon reduced the monetary unit by 27 or 30 per cent. and 
the unit of weight for commercial purposes by nearly the same percentage, 
he also peduned the unit of capacity in approximately the same proportion. 
This would have the effect of disguising the reality of the inevitable rise 
in prices by an appearance of continued stability, It would also increase 
the number of those qualified to enter the higher classes of citizens. Even 
if we cannot attribute to Solon such a degree of sophistication as would 
have enabled him to foresee the first consequence, the second at least may 
well have been present to luis mind and formed part of his actuating 
motive. 

On this interpretation the at€no of the Ath. Pol. was of the same 
nature in all three cases, an increase in the number of units contained in 
a given quantity. But the author of the Ath. Pol. cannot be absolved from 
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the charge of a certain looseness of expression, for when he meant to say 
that in Solon’s time the ‘ measures” became smaller than the previously 
used Aeginetan, it is, to say the least, misleading to say that they became 
greater than the well-known Pheidonian. For ex hypothesi and a fortiori 
the Aeginetan measures which he found in use exceeded Pheidonian 
measures to an even greater extent than did the Attic measures which 
he adopted. Is it possible that our author really wrote = txelvou “yap 
Eytveto Kal 1a pétpa pelo tSv Alywaiov and that some later scribe added a 
gloss @ziGavetov which eventually crept into the text and ousted the true 
reading? Ifthat really took place it would be natural to ‘correct’ usie to 
velzeo in view of the well-known fact that Attic measures were greater 
than Pheidonian, It appears that Van Herwerden and Van Leeuwen in 
their 1891 edition of the Att, Pol, adopted the reading peie. 

The argument may be briefly summarised. General economic con- 
siderations lead to the irresistible conclusion that Solon reduced the weight 
of the standard coin, Other considerations suggest that he made a similar 
reduction in the unit of weight for commercial purposes, and also in the 
units of capacity. The plain interpretation of the evidence of Ath, Pol, to 
is that he did reduce the weight standard, except that he left it 5 per cent, 
heavier than the corresponding coin standard. The theory that Solon 
increased the unit of capacity is ultimately based on an identification of 
the Pheidonian with the Aeginetan systems of weights and measures, which 
ignores part of the evidence, and on a literal interpretation of a sentence 
in the Ath. Pol. which is a mistake either of the author or of a copyist. 

The argument that the Acginetan medimnus, which Solon superseded, 
was really greater than the Attic is based on the fact, attested by Plutarch, 
that the Aeginetan weight system was used at Sparta, on the assumption 
that the Spartan medimnus, referred to elsewhere in Plutarch, was the 
same as the Aeginetan, and on the fact, attested by Dicaearchus and 
Plutarch, that 14 Attic medimni were cqual to one Spartan medimnus. 
Until 1903 no record of the capacity of the Pheidonian medimnus in terms 
of any other unit of capacity was available, and it became available then 
only m terms of the Delphic medimnus. 

The capacity of the Attic medimnus in terms of modern: measurements 
is known—52°5 litres approximately. The evidence from Plutarch and 
Athenacus implies an Aeginetan medimnus of about 75 litres. The 
reduction of a unit of capacity of 75 litres to one of 5275 is roughly equiva- 
lent to the 27-30 per cent. reduction in the weight of the coin, which was 
undoubtedly made, and Solon would have avoided the appearance of a 
serious rise in prices by such a reduction of the former while gaining con- 
stitutional advantages of an indirect kind. On the other hand, if he 
increased the unit of capacity while reducing the other units, he must 
have diminished the number of privileged citizens, besides aggravating 
the appearance of the rise of prices. . 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1933-34. 
[PLATE x.] 


Tue following account of recent discoveries in Greece is shorter than 
usual, for the sake of economy of space in the JHS. There is, moreover, 
actually less to report, since, largely owing to the economic situation, there 
has been unusually little excavation in Greece, and work on many sites 
has been virtually, or entirely, held up. The source of the greater part 
of what follows is the forthcoming report in the Anzeiger of the Jahrbuch 
of the German Archacological Institute. To Professor Karo, the author 
of that report, I owe a special debt of gratitude for his venerosity in allow- 
ing me to make free use of his manuscript; and I would here offer my 
thanks to others who have supplied me with information or photographs. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA. 


The fourth campaign conducted by Shear in the Athenian Agora has 
resulted in topographical discoveries of the first importance. Identifica- 
tion of buildings found in previous seasons had of necessity been hypotheti- 
cal: now, with the discovery of two fixed points, the Tholos and_ the 
peribolos of the Twelve Gods, the whole problem is placed ina new hight, 
and some important inferences and identifications can be made. ‘The 
Tholos, the circular dining-hall of the Prytanes, lies on the west of the 
area below Kolonos Agoraios, south of the foundations previously iden- 
tified as the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios. Nothing but foundations remain: 
the uppermost level appears to be Hadrianic, but carlier foundations came 
to light; among these, part of a circular retaining wall of the fifth century. 
The discovery of the Tholos makes possible the identification of two 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood, the Metroon and the Bouleu- 
terion. The Metroon was previously taken for the Stoa of Zeus Eleu- 
therios, but the present identification is placed beyond question by the 
discovery of tiles inscribed jnrpt Sew, Both Metroon and Bouleuterion 
lie north of the Tholos; still further north is the temple of Apollo Patroos. 
The Stoa previously identified as the Stoa Basileios now becomes the Stoa 
of Zeus Rfeuthierios, and it is clear that the Stoa Basileios lies outside the 
concession north of the railway. Standard weights and measures were 
kept in the Tholos; and one of these was found in a well close to the 
building: this is a clay mug om which is painted the word Sxyociov; it 
is dated in the fifth century. A lead weight with a dolphin and the word 
wwa was found not far away. The peribolos of the altar of the Twelve 
Gods lies immediately by the railway, which iu wad covers part of 
it; trial pits dug between the lines and beyond them have, however, shewn 
its dimensions to be about go feet square. In front of it, and standing in 
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ition, was the base of a statue dedicated by Leagros, son of Glaukon 
fob 464 B.C): Asoypos avefexe yAauKovos Sofexa feos, The altar itself was 
discovered not far away in 1887, and is in the National Museum. 

In other respects the last Sip was less productive than usual, 
but there are a number of interesting finds: geometric vases from graves, 
an early Attic lekythos decorated with cocks, a singular “rhyton* in the 
form of a semicircular tube ending in a rather weakly modelled head, 
and a very fine clay head from a small relief of the last decade of the sixth 
century, apparently (from the presence of a lion’s foot on the head) part 
of a group of Herakles and the lion, The sculpture includes several 
Hellenistic and Roman draped statues, but the most interesting piece is 
from. an Ephedrismos group, a work of the end of the fourth century, of 
which we have a Roman copy in the Conservatori Museum (Stuart Jones, 
Consere. Cat. 66, pl. 16),2 

The exploration of the Payx was resumed in 1934, the work being, 
as before, undertaken jointly by the American School Coins 
Homer Thompson) and the Greek authorities. On the crest of the hill, 
to the south of the Assembly Place, the foundations have been exposed 
of a building probably of late Hellenistic times (66-34 m. long, 17*5 m. 
wide), consisting of one long room fronted by a broad colonnade that 
looked northward and commanded a magnificent view of city and plain. 
A short length of retaining wall on the shoulder of the hill to the north- 
east extended the level area in front of the building. This part of the 
hill-top in its elevation and proximity to the Assembly Place answers 
admirably to all that we know of the site of the Sanctuary of Demeter 
Thesmophoros. hse See for the identification of the site 1s 
provided by a small dump of terracotta figurines of appropriate types 
and by hundreds of aninshnire votive cups scattered ake the hill-top, 
The newly-found building, which seems to have gone without mention 
both in ancient and modern times, is in all probability to be associated 
with the sanctuary and may perhaps be regarded as a sort of dormitory 
for the convenience of the Athenian women who spent their nights on the 
hill-top during the festival of the Thesmophoria, a late substitute for 
the simple huts (oxnvel) which served the Thesmophoriazousae of 
Aristophanes. 

Dr. Broneer, of the American School, continued his work on the north 
Slopes of the Acropolis in the winter of 1939-34: in clearing the dumps of 
earth near the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, he found more votive- 
niches in the rock, near one of which there were still three phalli in thetr 
original position; a marble block with a phallus in relief was also found. 
In addition, fragments of architecture, sculpture and inscriptions (among 
which is. a sixth-century dedication of an otherwise unknown Attic potter 
Peikon  TEIKOV EUXOCHEVOS KEpaueus Gexorrey coveteney tatevennt), and fragments 
of a white ground lekythos signed wagiafes « pepoev (the first example of 
Pasiades’s signature as painter, not as apoitel | 
SS 

* For further hetations of this year's finds the Mutated London Noor of Jute 2, 1644. 
reference should be made to Karo's report and to 
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In the upper area the Mycenaean pathway up to the Acropolis was 
entirely laid bare. At one point the walls of a late Mycenacan house are 





Fro, 2-—Peotostme: Vase reo Tre Kita. 


built directly over the stairway, shewing that at the time when this house 
was standing the stairway was no longer used. Trial pits sunk among the 
trees higher up the slope yielded figurines and good fragments of pottery, 
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and a large number of bronze arrow-heads, probably from the time of the 
Persian destruction.” 

The German excavations in the Aerameikos are the subject of a long 
appendix, by Kabler and Kraiker, which follows Karo’s report in the 


inzetger.” It is impossible in the short space here available to pive any- 
thing hike an adequate summary of the results of last season’s work: suffice 
it to say that the series of Kerameikos graves is of unique importance for 
the history of the development of early Attic art from the protogeometric 
aire through the geometric, to the sixth cenitury. Quite apart from the 
fact that the graves have produced a mass of first-rate material, their 
pentions often make conclusions as to relative chronology possible, and 
urther conclusions of the same kind can naturally be drawn from the 
groups of yases found in each grave; moreover, the seventh-century graves 
contain a whole series of protocorinthian and Corinthian vases, which fix 
beyond dispute the relative chronology of the Attic and Corinthian fabrics, 
_ _ The protogeometric graves reveal the remarkably high standards of 
Attic artists in this usually debased period. Moreover, they emphasise the 
continuity of the Attic tradition, on the one hand with sub-mycenacan art, 
on the other with geometric. Though distinctively primitive, they shew 
many of the essential qualities of Attic geometric, and this close relation is 
epitomised in the discovery of fresh examples of graves containing both 
protogcometric and geometric vases. The seventh-century materia! 
again astonishingly rich and important; particularly interesting is a 
sacrificial trench which contained an ovoid protocorinthian aryballos with 
figure scenes in the regular developed miniaturist style, together with 
the unusually fine protoattic vase shewn in Pl. X, 2; this trench must 
be contemporary with that which produced the sphinx FHS. 1933, Pl. 
XVUH, and a number of unquestionably very early Attic vases (see JHS. 
1933, 271), and puts beyond dispute the early date (still doubted by 
some) of the New York and Kynosarges amphorae. The sevenith-century 
graves as a whole illustrate very clearly the parallel development of 
protocormthian and protoattic art, and shew some curious attempts on 
the part of Attic artists to imitate protocorinthian miniature work. But, 
as I have said, the questions which arise from the new material lead too far 
for discussion in this report, 

The excavations at Plato's Academy have made further progress. The 
gymnasium has been cleared to the archaic level, and appears as a building 
of primitive plan (not yet square: over 40 x 24 metres). with a rectangular 
court round which are long narrow rooms with internal supports. It is 
far from well preserved, but is certainly the earliest existing gymnasium, 
North-east of it is an archaic wall which is obviously part of the entrance: 
below this entrance were found fine geometric bronze vases and pottery. 
Further north-east are traces of an archaic temple; parts of some painted 
metopes from this building had already been discovered, and a new joining 


fragment of one of these has now been found. There are two important 


| ——— | ——_—————— oe 
: For further derail ser ATA. Lot), Aro. 
* See abo Keaiker in Mornchangen ot. Fortchvitte, 10, i. Ty}. 
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imscriptions; a stele dedicated to Hermes, and a small fragment of a marble 
block of the fifth century with the names of four members of Socratic circle, 
xerpu| iBes], apio[tov |, a€ifoyos], Kprroy, undoubtedly the most interesting and 
promising discovery from this neighbourhood. 


The restoration of the Parthenon has now ceased, with the partial 
1 ahaa ad wa persia of the south side; the Nike-bastion, in 
consequence of a rumour that it is in danger of collapse, is now claiming 
Fir lattention of the experts, The National Minicuit has received some 
important acquisitions through the newly-formed Society of Friends of 
the Museum: I may mention a large Mycenaean boot-vase; a fine late 
geometric jug, several important red-figured vases, and a fine Melian relief 
with Aktaion. There are also some remarkable wooden plaques with 
painted figures, of the second half of the sixth century, from a cave in the 
Corinthia. Karo gives a list of other accessions to the National Muscum. 
The bronze Herakles in the Benaki Museum discussed elsewhere in this 
mumber is another important recent find, 


Scientific: excavation in Attica outside Athens has been confined to 
two points: Marathon and Eleusis. The excavation at Marathon has 
been conducted by Soteriades, who has identified beyond dispute the site 
of the Sanctuary of Herakles, in the immediate neighhonthoos of a spring 
by the Chapel of St. Demetrius, which lies on the northern edge of Mt. 
Agnicliki. At the point in question there is an enclosure, 150 metres 
square, with walls built of irregular blocks, and in some places preserved 
to a height of a metre; this is at least as early as the fifth century, and 
may be earlier; it is evidently the site of the Athenian encampment before 
the battle, on which occasion the spring (the only one in the neighbourhood) 
was naturally of vital importance, "The enclosure appears never to have 
contained a temple: doubtless there was in it only an altar of Herakles. 
North of the Herakleion, remains of a building of the Classical period have 
been found, perhaps of a temple of Athena, for a boundary-stone of the 
carly fifth century inscribed hopes tepevos afawaos was found not very far 
away. In the plain of Marathon Soteriades has found a tholos tomb, 
long known but previously mistaken for a modern lime-kiln. This pro- 
duced a quantity of Mycenaean pottery and a burnt deposit, Other 
finds include geometric pottery, some of it thought to be of local fabric, and 
a finely preserved Mycenaean cup of plain gold. 

Comparatively little excavation was done at Eleusis in the past year, 
but Kourouniotis, who was also occupied with the work of conservation, 
found a late Mycenacan settlement below the smaller Propylaca, and made 
a number of minor topographical discoveries. 


THe MEGARID 


Karo reports the discovery by Schefold and Johannes of the site of a 
temple of Athena in the western = Nom at Megara; the building is not 
earber than the Parthenon, but only the rock-cuttings survive, to shew the 
main features of the plan. 

j Hi.—VOL, LOY. 
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THe PELOPONNESE 


The American excavations at Corinth have resulted in considerable pro- 
gress in the clearing of the Roman Agora, in particular of the great Stoa on 
the south side. More shops and some interesting mosaics haye been un- 
covered.. Among the sculpture found is a headless peplos figure, a good 
copy of an rij ofthe Parthenon period; the pottery includes examples 
of a fourth to third century fabric which imitates the so-called ‘ West-slope ’ 
Attic ware. There is ng! ari with the mscription o trap eAmbas pave, 
obviously commemorating the appearance or reappearance of somcone dear 
to the writer. 

There was no excavation this year at Perachora, work being confined to 
protection and study of the lower area of the site. Thustrations of one of the 
geometric house or temple-models found in 1993 are given in Figs, g-4, The 
restoration is based on a combination of the fragments of two contemporary 
models, one of which is shewn in Fig. 9; the other gives the form of the 
roof, The only uncertain elements are: the exact height of the roof (there 
ey be here an error of an inch or two, not more), the beam over the coliumns, 
and the form of the capitals. A twist along the spine of the roof, barely 
visible in the photograph, 1s certain evidence that the roof of the original was 
thatched. It is certain that the gable was open, as in the restoration: the 
original must have had two floors, but since the details of the interior are not 
clearly visible in the model, the ceiling was omitted. The date, as pre- 
viously stated, is not later than 750 B.c. 

At Stkyon, excavation was confined to the early Christian Basilika, near 
the station of Kiato, where trials had been made two years before, The 
building is dated in the fifth century a.v. Details will be found in Oikono- 
mos’s “Exfeots, 1934, p. 20 ff, Orlandos has excavated another fifth-century 
Basilika at Tegea, where interesting mosaics came to light. 7 

There is not very much to report from the other parts of the Peloponnese, 
though there have been several interesting finds: notably, at Argos, where a 
series of fifth-century graves has been excavated by Mrs. Karouzos: these 

roduced a number of good early classical Argive terracottas and some vases 
Atuc, Corinthian, and local}; and in Messenia at the village of Hag. Floros, 
where Valmin has found a small Doric temple (6 7 metres), which 
inscriptions prove to have been dedicated to the river-god Pamisos.. The 
sanctuary 1s mentioned by Pausanias, who states that one of the Messenian 
kings made annual cledications there (TV.3, 10: ef. 31,4). The excavation 
produced a quantity of archaic pottery, and a neon, fe of bronze statuettes 
(the majority of bulls and young male figures), the most interesting of which 
is a late archaic Herakles im combat with a snake (illustrated in AFA. 
1934, 310, fig. 4), and sufficient architectural members ta make possible the 
papain ot oe temple. 
falmin has also continued his excavation of the Mvcenacan site 

Maltht (in Messenia, near Vasiliko).“ The Palace, and sbluta tinder the 
settlement on the Acropolis, have been excavated, and, as Karo says, shew a 

™ -For farther details, sce FHS waa. 94h 

* Plan of sive, arnt Rens deta tee 194, 909 TL 
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lan somewhat similar to that of Minoan sites: there is no trace of a 
Megaron. r he most remarkable single object found is a stone figure of a 
woman * which is presumed to be sub-neolithic; there is also.a quantity of 
early prehistoric incised pottery, and of Middle and Late Helladic: the site 
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was not inhabited during the Greek period in spite of the fact that there is'a 
spring on the Acropolis. 
At Albphetra, in Western Arcadia, Orlandos has continued the excava- 
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tion of the earlier temple, which inscriptions now prove to be that of Athena ; 
the architectural members, of which many have been found, shew certain 
archaic features (sixteen flutes on the columns, and no guttae), but the date 
of the building is about the middle of the fifth century. The excavation of 
this building has not yet been completed. In the smaller temple, that of 
Asklepios, Orlandos found fragments of ivory from the cult statue, and in 
front of the temple foundations ofan altar. In the mountainous country be- 
hind Patras, Kyparissis has continued his search for Mycenaean tombs, and 
reports them at Loboka, Lalousi, and also from the neighbourhood of the 
town of Patras. 
[ontan IsLAnDs 


In Zakynthos Miss Lorimer and Miss Benton have See several 
Mycenaean sites, including a tholos tomb at Akroterion, which produced 
amber and faience beads and L.H, II pottery and was in use from ¢. rgo0- 
1200 B.c, In /thaca Heurtley has cleared the remaining part of the early 
Greek deposit at Actos, and found it to be pure geometric, separated by a 
kind of pavement from the late geometric and orientalising deposit, The 
protegeometric * cairns’ were also cleared and produced a continuous series 
of pottery from L.H. IIT to protogeometric. 


‘THESSALY 


Karo reports a number of inscriptions which have recently been placed 
in the Museum at Volo. The only excavation to be reported is that of 
Soatiriou at Vee Anchialos, where part of the third Basilika has been cleared: 
sec Oikonomos, “Exfeots, 10 ff. The building dates from about foo a.p., 
and is built over a very late Roman structure, of about 100 years earlier ; 
this last has a series of interesting mosaics, some geometric, some with 
animals (stags, peacocks, ducks, ete. : oni ae ge in Karo’s report), and 
a number of marble anta-capitals, the reliefs on which are important for 
the transition from late Roman to early Christian style. The Basilika 
itself was destroyed, along with the town of Thessalian Thebes, 100 years 
after it was built; like the earlier building, it is rich in mosaics and 
important architectural material. A fourth Basilika has been found by 
Sotiriou on a neighbouring hill. 


MACEDONIA 


‘The American excavations at Olpnthus, conducted by D. M. Robinson, 
were continued on a vast scale in 1934, 400 workmen being employed. 
A number of houses were excavated, and the amount of fresh evidence 
obtained is so great that it is imposstble here to give a detailed account 
of it. Average houses are about 17 metres square, with three or four 
rooms on the north side of a loggia, and others on the other sides of an 
open court, which sometimes lias colurmms on more than one side, and 
sometimes a complete peristyle, The houses are built in blocks of ten, 
five an either side of an alley. Of the furniture and installation, baths, 
vases, bronzes, terracottas, water-pipes, etc. were found; also inscriptions 
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relating to purchase of houses. ‘The bronzes include fittings of various 
kinds, athletic and medical equipment, vases, ornaments, and the like; 
the terracottas, tiles (one inscribed Menon Kalos), over a thousand masks 
and statuettes, dating from the sixth century to the year of the destruction 
(348 n.c.), The most remarkable house is one in the suburbs, which 
measures 26 © 17 metres. The walls are preservecl im some cases to a 
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height over 1-2 metres, with stucco facing; the number of rooms 1s 
calculated at over 20, excluding balconies and loggias. Besides the usual 
furniture, it contained five pebble mosaics with mythological scenes, 
which are considered to be of the end of the fifth century s.c., and there- 
fore the earliest examples of their kind. One of these, Fig, 5, shews 
Dionysus in a chariot drawn by panthers, with a border of maenads 
dancing while a satyr plays the flute; another, Fig. 6, Thetis, Achilles, 
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and sea-nymphs. In addition several public buildings and a fountain 
were cleared, and nearly two hundred graves were opened ; a fine chamber 
tomb of the regular Macedonian type was found outside the city, but 
proved to have been robbed. Lastly, the port-town of Mecyberna, some 
three miles away, was excavated, This yielded much material of the 
same kind as Olynthus, but it appears to have been inhabited after 948, 
when Olynthus was abandoned. Pome 

At Pintippi Collart and Lapalus continue the exploration of the Forum, 
In a cistern at-the N, side were found seven ar ase dren baa of the 
Antonine age; another inscription mentions the 4th Macedonian legion, 
disbanded by Vespasian. A large Corinthian temple in anits at the NE. 
angle of the Forum is also of the Antonine age; around it are subsidiary 
rooms and behind is a large rectangular building with rich internal decora- 
tion of stucco, green marble columns, and carved friezes, The eastern 
side of the Forum is now entirely exposed. 

At the Basilika of Derekler P. Lemerle has interesting new features to 
report. On the N. side a second chapel and baptistery were found corre- 
sponding with those on the S. side. The plan of the atrium has been 
completed; an inner and an outer narthex lead to a wide court sur- 
rounded by buildings. Much antique material had been re-used in the 
building and over a hundred inscriptions have been recovered, 

In Western Macedonia Keramopoullos has continued his valuable topo- 
graphical investigations in the area around Lake Okhrida, and has dis: 
covered traces of fortification along the passes, in the form of thick walls 
built of large irregular blocks without mortar. Some of these walls appear 
to have been intended for camps of refuge, as they enclose no trace of 
buildings. Near Florina some years ago he began the excavation of a 
town burnt down in late Hellenistic Mase which he identifies with the 
ancient Herakleia on the Lykos or Lynkos. The latest campaign has been 
entrusted to G. M. Bakalakis, who worked with funds provided by the town 
of Florina. Houses and a street have been uncovered. the former one- 
storied and built of bricks with wooden roofs. Finds include bronze 
vessels, brooches, etc., iron spits, great clay pithoi and finer r ttery, espe- 
clally Megarian bowls; one of these has a design of soldiers and the 
meee akefovipos, another represents the fall of Troy. 

eyond the Haliakmon Keramopoullos has made soundings successfully 
on several sites. The former wealth of this region is illustrated by the 
Papanikolaou collection, now presented by the owner to the National 
Museum, Athens, The objects are Hellenistic or Roman, but a single 
Corinthian aryballos gives hope that one day we may succeed in filling 
the gap between prehistoric and hellenistic Macedonia—a gap in which 
the Trebenishte finds stand at present almost isolated. | 


Tue AEGean Isi.anns 


In Thasos Launay has resumed excavations, Little more required to 
be done at the * Salle lypostyle,’ but additional architectural fragments 
were found, and the restoration of the lantern is now certain, The main 
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operation was the examination of a temple near the Arch of Caracalla. 
It belonged to the sixth/fifth century s.c. and stood on a terrace of good 
marble ashlar work; but unforrunately a Byzantine church has obliterated 
the building almost entirely. To the west of the terrace a second, of 
later date, gave access to a staircase twelve metres broad, leading to the 
altar platform. The sanctuary may have been the Herakleion for which 
search was previously made in vain; a dedication to Herakles, not later 
than the carly fifth century and made by one Akeratos who is otherwise 
known from JG. xii, 8, 683, is on a heavy block which cannot have 
travelled far. Among the sculptural finds we mention:—the head and 
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fore-part of a horse, of natural size, fine work of about 450 and in excel- 
lent condition, perhaps from a pediment; and the fore-part of a winged 
horse emerging from a block,’ very fine work of the late sixth century &.c. 
Many fragments of architectural terracottas came from a sounding. beyond 
the Jimit of the excavation. Pottery included orientalising and biack- 
ficured sherds, — = . 

At Delos, between the Granite Pillars and Furni Bay, F. Robert 
excavated a precinct of which the altar was exposed by Fougeres in 1886, 
The temple in the midst of the enclosure is a new discovery, but the whole 
is very poorly built. Underneath, however, were found remains of a 
temple of the archaic period, with cella and pronaos, and of the corre- 
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sponding altar, In this stratum pottery was abundant, covering the whole 
2criod from late geometric to Attic red-figure, Here also were found 
Panissits of two colossal male statues; one of a Aoures, one Hellenistic. 
More important still is an inscription of the first century 8.c., identifying 
the building as the shrine of the Dioskouroi, which has hitherto been 
supposed to be identical with the shrine of the Kabeiroi. _ The tnscription 
i us that the shrine lay long neglected until a priest, Athenobios, 
rebuilt it and recommenced the old ecylt, The French excavation supplies 
the best commentary to this text. 7 

Our knowledge of the prehistoric settlements of Poliochni in Lemnos 
has been considerably advanced during a campaign conducted by A. 
Della Seta and others through the autumn of 1933. The topmost stratum 
belongs to the Copper Age, and underneath lie at least two, and probably 
three or four, definitely Neolithic layers; the contents of these are so 
similar that clear demarcation has not yet been possible. The main road 
described in our report of last year has been traced to the limit of the 
settlement where the gate was found, flanked by two square towers. These 
are attached to a wall constructed of large stone blocks, built in. the Neo- 
lithic period. It is not yet certam whether this wall surrounded the 
village on all sides. The end of the settlement came about through an 
earthquake, and this scems to have happened ona market day; for three 
heaps of unused pots and loom-weights were found on the street surface, 
obviously laid out for sale. At the south end of the village were found 
cist-graves containing skeletons laid out at full Jength, but very little tomb- 
furniture; the period of these is mot yet ascertained. The Bronze Age 
pottery 1s said to resemble that of Troy I; a small clay bull has been 
completely made up from fragments. 

In Chios Miss Lamb has completed the excavation of the temple of 
Apollo Phanaios, which had been discovered and partially excavated by 
Kourouniotis in 1914-1 5, the Greek Government having generously 
waived its claim to this site in favour of the British School. 

The earliest remains belong to a sanctuary of the Geometric period. 
The sanctuary itself has completely disappeared and was probably on. the 
area occupied by the existing temple and by a Byzantine basilika (sec 
below): a very fragmentary retaining wall on the west js the only piece 
of building of this date. The pottery is mostly local: it is often covered 
with a white slip, and the Gpen vases usually have a substratum of white 
slip beneath the black glaze inside, in the true Naukratite manner, There 
is, Moreover, particularly fine late geometric ware {cf Fig. 7) some of 
which approximates closely to the * Naukratite ’ fabric and must be its 
predecessor, 

The late seventh and sixth centuries are represented by ‘ Naukratite’* 
wares, which seem to be undoubtedly of Chiot origin (cf. Fig. 8), and by a 
coarser local ware with simple red and black decoration on white slip. 
Among the bronzes fibulae are numerous, also earrings, bracelets, rings, 
handles, decorated strips and the like, and one griffin protome was found. 
There are a few sherds of Attic, Corinthian and Clazomenian pottery; the 
chief imports are, however, scarabs and faience figures from Egypt. The 
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finds of this period resemble those from Kourounotis’s excavations in 191 5. 
Additional evidence that the site was dedicated to Apollo Phanaios jis 
given by sherds inscribed pavano. 

The chief structures on the site are as follows :— ~ 

(1) The enclosure wall, built of small irregular stones, which attains 
a height of 3 metres or more on the north and west where it is well pre- 
sexvid Ceramic evidence indicates a date at the end of the seventh 
century and the earlier archaic remains on the site must come, not from 
the existing temple, but from some building now lost. | 

(2) Of the temple only the foundations remain, Architectural frag- 
ments, found both by Miss Lamb and by Kourountis, point to a date 
in the sixth century. They are of marble, but many fragmentary mould- 
ings from the bases of columns in red limestone were found near the temple. 

(3) Next in date comes the outer enclosure wall discovered by Kou- 
rounous, of which the total length is over 105-50 metres. There is reason 
to think that it is not much later than the temple and that it may belong 
to the turn of the century, but the evidence is not decisive. all 

(4) A small early Christian church was built on the temple founda- 
tions, and immediately above this the Byzantine basilika published by 
Orlandos (Buz. uvnpele tis Xicu, pl, 6). 

In Samos Buschor has investigated the relation of the successive altars 
t the neighbouring structures. South of the preat altar, outside the 
original temenos, a series of foundations of arly buildings was found. 
Geometric and archaic pottery was obtained. Vol. 58 of the Athemische 
Mitteilungen will be devoted entirely to Samos, and will contain articles 
on the poros-friezes and the stelai by Buschor, and on the geometric 
pottery by Eilmann. 

In Crete there has been little excavation, Pendlebury reports the 
discovery of a number of new Minoan sites in the island (see the next 
volume of the BSA.); an important chanee find at Arkalochori has led 
to the discovery in a cave, partially excavated long ago, ofa quantity of 
Minoan objects—bronze weapons of various kinds, and miniature double 
axes of bronze, gold, and silver, Of Marinatos’s excavations | have not, 
at the time of writing, a report, 

Karo gives details of recent unpublished finds in the Dodecanese: 
Hellenistic houses, remarkably well preserved, a Hellenistic temple: [in 
mixed Doric and Tonic style) in Avs; and archaic, and later, graves at 
lalysos and elsewhere in Rhodes. | 

Cyprus 

Continuing the exploration of the Neolithic settlement of Erimi, Dikaios 
has now examined a fourth stratum in poor preservation and a fifth of 
greater importance. Deeper layers still remain for investigation in future 
campaigns. ‘This year two houses of circular plan were exposed } near 
the entrance of one was found a skeleton with drawn-up legs; this is the 
first Neolithic burial encountered in Cyprus and proves that in Neolithic 
times the dead were buried within the sett ements, Not in separate cemeteries. 
Whereas the pottery of the three upper strata consisted mainly of white 
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uinted ware, in the lower strata red polished ware predominated; the 
Neolithic period seems thus to anticipate curiously the course of ceramic 
development in Cyprus during the Bronze Age. 
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Dikaios has made a systematic search throughout the island with a 
view to discovering further remains of the Neolithic period and has suc- 
ceeded in locating many sites; trial excavations yielded stratified pottery 
confirming the results obtained at Erimi. Burials within the settlement 
were again found at Karava, in the north. On the other hand, a site at 
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Chirokitis, near the southern coast, where the occupation reached a depth 
of 3-4 metres, yielded pottery only in small see ear from the top layer; 
the lower layers are characterised by a complete lack of potsherds and an 
abundance of stone vessels. ‘This site reveals an earlier stage of culture, 
which may be termed pre-ncolithic. 


2M) ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1933-34 

In addition to these —prehistoric researches, Dikaios has examined a 
temple-site near Kyrenia, whence he obtained stone and terracotta figures 
ranging from Archaic to Roman times, and a large chamber-tomb at Pyla 
near Larnaca; over the door of the principal chamber were reliels of a 
Gorgoneion and Sphinxes, the date being about 400 B.c, 


I have as yet no report of this year’s excavations at Troy: a détailed 
Sosa by Blegen of last year’s campaign will be found in AJA. 1934, 
nos ff, 

ee H. G, G, Payne. 

British School, Athens. 
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The Prometheus.— Mr. Kitto’s article (FHS, 
LIV, 14) prompts the following question -—Has 
anvene consid the Prometheus to celation 
to the Semitic (Babylonian) myth of the Fall of 
Ve are familiar only with the highly- 
moralised version which appears in Greens. 
There it has been moulded by the teaching of 
the Hebrew prophets as te tue mature of God and 
His relation with mankind, In Genes the 
mivili is used aa the vehicle of a meditation on 
the orgin and nature of sin, the permancnt value 
of which it not in dispute. But what wae st 
original: form before it hal undergene this 
muralising process? [odo not know whether 
any information im available. But itis not im- 
postible that in the original form of the myth, 
common to all the Semitic peoples, the moral 
character of God was not beyond criticism from 
the Christian standpoint; which every modem 
writer dor, in fact, adopt instinctively. An 
a-moral or immoral deity may be @ contradiction 
int terme to us But only to us. Such a being 
might well be defied by man, and perhaps 
eventually defeated by him. “Khe Babylonian 
sersion of the ory of the Flood, which is 
older than the ane in Geers, shews that the 
idea of a deity hostile to mankind presented Tit 
difieuliy to the Semitic mind. “This conception, 
with Prometheus in the rile of Adam, might 
help tosolve the problem of the relations berween 
Prometheus and Zeus which Mr. Kitto regards 
as the heart of the difficulty (py. $4): | 

Mr, Kitto'’s assumption that ae Pe ar 
must be all-powerful anc immortal ([p. 15) 4, 
think, oper to question, In is doubtful whether 
anyone has really envisaged divine omnipotence 
or eternity unlest-he has been influenced ly. the 
Hebrew prophets; a3 everyone in: Englancl 
to-day has been, whether he knows tt of Mot, 
A limited deity is a much simpler and more 
natural conorptian: 

There may be nothing in my iuggestion, 
of it may be inxpossible to shew whether there i 
or not. I have ventured to make it because I 
have noticed that writers on ancient religion 
omualhy fight curiously pact the a Testament 
Sir 1.G, Frazer is a partial exeeption). aes 
; le may be ee fear af woundinsy religious 
susceptibilities. But the people whose religious 


susceptibilities wenuld be wounded by the idea thas 
the author of Genesis 3 matle aie of a Babylonian 
myth which might throw light om the meaning 
of a Greek play, are unlikely to be readers of this 
Journal, or deeply interested in the problems 
presented by the Promethewt, There be 10 ressori 
why the Bille story, orita hackground, should not 
be brought inte rélation with Acschyhw if ony 
uweful purpose can be served thereby, 
K. H. Mabe. 


Odysseus and Elpenor on a vase in Boston.— 
The picture reproduced on Pi, XJ] decoraics 
the frent ofan Atte red-figured pelike acquired 
this year bry the Museum of Fine Arts The 
vase is nearly nincteen inches [o'474 m.) high, 
ant unbroken exeept at the lip. A thick 
ydlowshwhite pigment wat weed for he 
irscnptian, the contour of the rocky lamdecape, 
the reeds behind Elpenor, and the pit with the 
blood of the sherp dripping into it. Though 
this has flaked off except for one small fragment, 
it is. stil) possible to make out.all (hese details as 
whewn itt the drawing, since the surfare they 
covered is without lustre. 

The reverse of the pelike has a representation 
of Poseidon with trident pursuing Anymone 
carrying 4 water-jar, while one of hey sisters nu 


away in. fear—a stock subject, competently 


drawn, bat of no particular significance. 

Some two years age Professor Beanley recog- 
niecd from photographs thot these pictures are 
by the Lykaon painter, an artist of the group of 
Polygnotos, active alxmt qgo @.Cc., whom he 
named after the pelike with the departure of the 
warrior Lykaon in the British Museurn (FE 479)." 
The Czartoryaki krater, now admirably published 


im Vases Poland, 12 ley far the Gees of the twelve 


works previously awigned by Beazley to the 


Lykaon painter, Bur the new Underworld 
picture holds its own beside It a8 a masterpiece 





i An account of it haw been given inh) Bellen of 
the Museum, AXXITI, 1094, pp. 40-44, with three 
Hlustrations; and wowill be more fully published in 
the second part of Ae Vase Parmeagy in the Mute of 
Fine Aro. 

* Benagloy, Va.,.1972-55 AV, go8) VP al, $4-57- 
More recently Mixa Richter attributed the new pelike 
independently to the Lykaon painter. 
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of drawing in the classical style, in aditition to ite 
interest as the only surviving representation in 
ancient art of a famous moident in the Nekyin 
of the Odyiury, 

The concluding lines of the passage describing 
the meeting of Odyewus with Elpenor (XJ, 
br-84) must hove have been clearhy: in the mind 
of the artist; 


PiGH wae GH PTO CIy Gpifoptime CTiydpoloty 

Hast’, tye uly Genckes bp! ofp geryavor loge, 

glSeckey 8" ipipwtsy broipe waka! dypdeeuey, 

Tn the centre, Odysseus (GOYEEYE), seated 
ona rock with his chin resting on his right hand, 
gazes sorrowhully into the staring eyes of his dead 
comrade. His left Hand holda the sword with 
which he has cut the throats of the two sheep 
lying before him. ‘Their blood drips into the 
pit—segoy se wuysletos tte aol ftie—prepared 
for the pucpose, The ghost of Elpenor (£A 
NOPOE), whose Iegs from the knece down are 
hidden in «depression of the ground, leans his 
body and raised left ann against o rock, the hand 
Erasping a projection from it, while his right 
hand, planted on another rock, gives hum the 
- additional support he needs 1 hold hinwelf erect. 
One is reminded of the epithet: 4uened wap yee. 
and of the description of Agamemmon later on in 
the story (Il, 993-4) = 

OAR" cd ip of Bet Ae by dureBog ORL ty where, 

Bin ee eopeg bom del ywagertotet ylheost. 

The rendering of the landsrape recalls Circe’s 
description of the entrance to the Lower World 
(8, 5tg-51: 

feta uly alg “Ayiporra Mupighnypltore te plows 

Kerns 8°, ig BA Eruyeds GBaros fore ommppait, 

witon va Eovesi¢ te Gow wotauy ipods, 

The reeds surgest the proximity of the rivers, 
aml the rock at their conflyence is represented 
by the undulating line against which Eljpenor 
irae. 

Hemmres (HCESPMO), whe atands behind 
Odvacis, plays no part in this episode of the 
Chtysey. The artist may have added him 
because of his commection, as Poychoponpos, 
with the Underworld, It is possible also that the 
ged appeared in. one of the lost tragedies dealing 
with this theme. 

L. D, Casney, 


Zeno's game of rapAn (ALP. ie. 4 hy). 

Siwers yao Zijmave, welusestyay Poof, 4 
Ta) ywov dipederisy biraktowra mip, 
Tod wal SrvotuBinyy ats O8d0 tpoulesy, 
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bend (le Berar tye, les dieser adtde 4 ectues 


Rierie duspnitreay lines Ine Sencar ta 
7 se erred coluuos lye Goo pouiia F akAne, 
Apes THe Toutryy dygutmee Abo, 
kok ly Gey ple fe dy Bodrese Agra does 
eal téeroog riper ale Hie brSectrne 
pet Gnobherrov bi Sidnperoe thekar AMAan, 1% 
eat Tpecentiogirys ye liper Exarp wor 
Mipvye “Apriyerce Guetopee 4044 col aid 
leet iipee eieres eptrtriecnBecctrn, 
fect Gerty waropolhog: alotn 8° Aer 
aha Gotatlog ninpares be muperou, a0 


strip duct Kewcsis hoydiv oqudia wreoud, 
eal the heroin oO evolu woyiia. _ , 
Son koi Hf wot wiere mortyoyew crrien 6° herds a, 


Srvyot who Ghat wpeote usprgoudvery. 
meter iy GAdyout ody dotAvuda toyos 


The purpose of this note lb 16 shew the faulti- 
ness Of Henry Jackson's reconstruction of Zeno’s 
game of eapig (JPA. vii, i877, pp. 2a0 fF); 
and to suggest that ihe correct adlution ia given 
biy Becq de Fouguitres | Feny des Anciens, iat ecn., 
1664, pp. 971 if). | 

Agathio’ epigrem forms our chief and most 
carcumetantial evidence for the game: the ineci- 
dent narrated musi have become a | nplace 
among ancedotsts, as Agathias hirself was not 
i until gerehs fifty years. after Zeno's death 

149140, Jacke and Berg both soppose that 
Agathias is describing a game of ‘xii eeripta,’ ! 
But whereas the latter was plaved on a bond 
with three rows of 29 points (see my papers in 
Greece cmd Rome, Oct, 1994 and Feb, 1995), reply 
needed only two such rows, as iv clear from the 
epigram. Téfin, in fact, is a direct’ deseendant 
of * sib ecripta *; although both are of the 
hackgammon type,2 Tape, is the more developed 
form and more akin to the modem game: itis to 
be identified with the game of shila ov afew 
described by Iudore (Orig: xviii. Go ff, ). | 

hee cermin ene der that Zeno's men 
were fo p a ttirow of +, 6, and 4 gave 
fom eight @zvye. thus vitiually ruining his 
Rare = for Syuys, as Jackson shewed, are the 
‘blots’ af backgammon, single picces liable to 
capture iF one’s opponent chances on an appro- 
ee 

' Laer (RE,, avy fucorta tuboda) rightly refiees io 
wiimit that Becg's theory can be applied 10.07) Aertel 
but i wrong im alleging that the gune by nowhere 
named! Agathiod gives the name, Taxihn, 

"' Tables," the generic nome, je more wccurate ; 
Tes not exactly equivalent either to backgammon 
of te the French tictuc, bar is merely one eepre- 
neniative of the family, 


NOTES 


pridte throw. A position where Zeno could 
escape cight blots is therefore invalid. 

Zeno is playing White; be hes 7 men on the 
‘6th point, ron the goth, 2-on both the roth and 
the eoJpess. ¢ On the point after the cotupes, 
and one om the Sipo;; Black has = on the 8th, 
ith and 32th points, # on the 19th, 2 on 
*Arriyors, 2 0n both the wath and ith, sand 
2 again.on the 4th pot from the lot, White 
i4 describes! os SmotBiny ats 489 lpyduswcs, which 
fmt mean that be ti. transferring. his men 
throagch his opponent's tables back to a home 
jable, exactly os in backgammon, | append 
(Fig, 0) a diagram of Reoy's arrangement. The 
vertical division between the tables bs found in 
al] an seripfe boards, and may certamly be 
msurned in tain aleo. ‘The horiontal division 


BLa«acK 





a rf 
WHITE: 


is neceasitated by the type of game; it can casily 
be accounted for if we regard 748An as originally 
played ona xii script board in which the middle 
row wae snot need for mowee«;,t,- 

The diagram will shew how Heeq disposes of 
ihowe ‘points which had special names. The 
eoduwoe be puts at the toth, on the eertain 
ground that this i the furthest point vo which « 
piree starting from 4 could travel by the highest 
posible throw, Ge. three sixes. In confirmation 
of this, Mr. Hu], R- Murray tells me that in the 
Middle Age this point and the 6th (Black's 
corexponding ectwer) had technical names, 
os they pilay an important part in the tactics of 
the game, The place of ‘Anilyovoy at 14 0 
clear from the Greek, which names the points in 


regular order from lower to higher numbers: 
the only exeeption to thin te the codypes, 
named before ihe toth point initead of after ir, 
but as the two-are coupled in a single clause for 
mctical reasons, the disnarbance of onder only 
apparent. The @ipos i more difficult to 
assign} Becy places it on 24 by elimination, as 
Liem fact the only pome left where the presence 
of a blot fulfils the conditions of the game; 
there may be some connexion hetween the numer 
and the 2nd point from the end of the board. 
Zeno row threw (eoriyyayew, cf. French ames | 
2,6,and 4, He could not move any piece from 
6,268, 00, and 12 areall blocked? nor the picce 
on, aa tf, 14, and (5 are blocked, but he cole 
mave one of the men on tote 16. He then hed 
a2 onda 5 to play; he could only move 20 to 


oe w i 2 
8. aca — 


g2-and 19 to 24, which resulted in his eight blom 
as described by Agathins, Wt ahoulil be adele 
that he could aot have moved from 69 with his 6 
of from oo with sorb: these moves would have 





} TP camo underiand) why Spey bos been 
equated with dieu; surely the quantity alene would 
prevent this, The word is pot mentioned in the old 
Liddell and Seott; in the mew eclition it shold 
rather he explninc!l os ‘a point on a backgarnomon 
board’ than aa ‘a square ona draught boant, 
FB. A. Sophocles, iy hia Lexicon of Bpzantine Greek, 
wrongly accotts it fpo 

© Hecauze two OF moro men om ay one potni 
jmuke movement ipowible to thai point by an 
opponent. 


24 


taken him off the board, which in-wames of this 
fort i¢ not allowed iintil a player has all hisomen 
in hit home table (i.e. for White, 1g—e4).  Becq's 
reconstruction (accepted in exentials by Stadr- 
miller in his edition of the Anthology) thus 
fulfils the conditions of the cpigram, and must 
It regarded as correct; Mr, Murray fella me 
that he arrived ai the same position ineleper- 
denily, which confirms Beeq's theory, 

Let us now turn to Jacksoi, He arranges his 
board (see his diagram Fig. 6) with ¢ ane o4 on 
the right-hand side of the board, » perleetly 
pesuble system, Bur he is fundamentally wrong 
in his imnanural direction. of movement. He 
makes White move forward from 12 towards 7 
(on his diagram) and hack again from #4 to 1, 


NOTES | 


which the Sycye or biota could not be mioverd.. 
Such o rule nowhere exists In thin family of 
games, and of course makes any real play 
impesible, at may be serty from experiment : 
and as without it Zeno is not farced to his eight 
blott, Jackson's reconstruction must be Wrong. 

Nothing, in fact, suggests that the: blote were 
inmuovable fer 4; only their position might 
make them immovable for the purpose of amy one 
throw, since their progress would be blocked by 
the presence of twoor more hostile pieces on 
the point to which they aight otherwise go, [tis 
position alone that matters, and Becg's arrange- 
ment salisics this condition, Jackson's does new 1 
This brings 3 bo & most important piece of 
evidence, jn which Mr. Murray has solved a 
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intend of through a naval progression front + 
through t2-up tv 24. Such a direction is quite 
opposed to thr lnvariable practice in gates of this 
type, and precludes any natural movement from 
the lower to the upper tables. Jackson then, 
in order te arrive a1 the necessary eight bits, 
plite cotmed at 24, thinking thuit it must be an 
end point, “Avtiyors at 1, and des provision: 
ally at2. But thia arrangement is foreed on him 
by his wunntural direction; apart from arrything 
che, it quite igmores the methodical, neatly 
expresed Greek order. However, even 5, 
Zeno is not.so placed that cight blots are inevit- 
able; be could still have saved two of them: 
therefore Jackson ia driven to invent a rule by 


problem which has hitherto caused the greatest 
nusapprehemion, Isidore, in describing | the 


Tooves in "tabula ” [certainly the sume game as 


TaPAn). State: (Orig. xviii. 67): “calculi partim 
ordine moventur, partim yage: ideo alios 


ordinariod, alias vagot appellant; qui yer 
Mover omning non powunt, incites dicuns' 


Mr, Murray points out that Isidore's: termin- 


© Jackson pupports Hits view af the &pyyer by an) 
unnlogy (itself fulsc) from fatromedi, on utterly 
different type of game: he further ates, wrongly, 
inference frum Ovid's acccant af the game of Merela 
(aa. iit. 365), another quite differess¢ gage. 


NOTES 


ology need not and in fact docs not apply to the 
men fer ae lan assumption which has so much 
vitinted most researches on this subject), but 
onky in virtue of their relative position: 
*“Ordinarii’ are men moving in tank, two of 
Ke at atime for protection; asin backgammon : 

‘vagi' are single blots (Sqvye) which have 
‘strayed ' from thelr companinns:! * ineiti* 
are pieces which at a given throw cannot be 
moved at all. Thus, according to tlie fluctua- 
tions of the gaine, (a) am edineriuy can become, 
pager UP ite companion: are played to another 
point, (+) any edge: can become un ordinarius if 
another piece is played to its point, {c) either 
erdinarit of cagi are also inciti (f for the moment 
their way is blocked by hostile onfingrii. Now, 
does not this apply admirably io Zeno's game, 
ay recomsiructed by Beeq? For example, the 
4aeys ong and 29 are cagt which have become 
rift; ome of the odie on po becomes page 
when tts mate is played to 16, but the other Is 
owas, Thus Mr. Murray's account ilfustrapes 
lsidore anc makes him plain by means of Agath- 
jas; and the obvious faet that fsidore is describing 
“tabula* ancl pot "latruncull’ or any other 
game, when taken with this explanation, nds 
the history of these games of a most wordlesirable 
will-o"-the-wisp. 

‘There is one further point. What is the meran- 
mg of vv. 25-6 of the epigram? Gortling 
apparently took 40; with wpéct, interpreting 
‘he had eight divided pirees, which were pre- 
viously $Am"> but the wie of the present participle 
then appears strained, and the whole mun of the 
line is against the witerpretation, Jacubs sug- 
gested ppécd" bp4 igeuteas; Jackson objects both 
wo this and to Géttling’s tramlatlon on the 
ground that two of the oltimate emht blots 
exited before Zeno'sfatalihrow. The ohjcotion, 
though a teal ane, cannot be presed= Agathias 
may have been speaking Inoecly, Stadtmiiller 
appear to take pagouive; as a middie used 
absolutely, translating ‘he had cight blots 
which previously when in partnership (wepyeulya;) 
were tot senparaterl (fie;) "> this solution 
is ingenious to a degree, but it scenns very hard 
to extract from the Greek. A definite decision 
seens scarcely possible; | should like to think 
that Stadtmiller is right. Jackson's own emen- 
dation in spat is’ Spigeplear, ‘marked out as 
prizes’ 

Rovaxe G. Arr. 





oto the cartier xf ene game the Latin term. for 
a-blot may have been *ilistans "; see 5. G. Owen's 
nate on Ovid, Tri. li, 475-0) 
]4b5.— VOL. Liv. 


The Campaign of Marathon.—! have through 
the courtesy of Professor Sotiriadia of the 
University of Athens received an extract from 
past. 1993) 8, Pp. 977, entiled “The Campaign 
of Marathon according to a recent eitic.’ In 
thia paper Professor Sotiriadis refers to my paper 
on the campaign of Marathon (JAS. 1932, pp. 
13-24)+ | regret to find that he comsiders my 
paper ‘an unjustifiable attack on Herodotus." 
T may sav at oner that my solflies of the-military 
campagne described by Herodotus fill me with 
admuration for the father of history. 1 said in 
my paper (p..1g); "We have to remember in 
dealing with the story of Marathon that Here- 
dotus waa writing long after the event with the 
greater event of Merxes’ invasion between him 
and the campaign of Marathon, Tt wus-as if a 
British historian were to attempt to write now 
the history of the South African War without 
any of the carefully catalogued records which are 
to-day at his disposal, The wonder then is 
not that there are improbabilities in Herodotus's 
story of Marathon, but that there are so few of 
them.” Tnderd, as Lay (p, 24). my story ‘invalves 
only one important : from Herodonss, 
the date of the fall of Eretria.’ 

It is wpon this point that Profesor Sotiriadi 
challenges me. Hesays (p. 480) that Herodotus 
VI. 100, in which the appeal of the Eretrians to 
Athena 3 desenibed, @ an inserlion (mapmpoi"\) 
in the story of the canmpaign of Marathon and 
refers to events which preceded the first lancling 
of the Persians in Euboes and the fall of Rarvatos. 
It bs quite possible that Professor Sotiriadis is 
right, and itis arguable whether the words with 
which Ch. too begins refer to what was taking 
place while the Persians were ravaging the 
country round Karystes as described in Ch. 99 oF 
te events which preceded the landing in Euboea, 
Indeed it is quite probable that the Erctrians, 
remembering the part which they had taken in 
the hurning of Sardis, were in a panic when they 
learned of the approach of the Peniatm te 
Euboea and appeuiled at once to the Athenians 
for help, The point is immaterial. The cecal 
points ane s— 

i. Whether the whole Persian army landed at 

Mararbon after the fall of Ereiria; 
2. Whether Mittindes| marched out from 
Athens before or after the fall of Fretria. 


With regard to (1) 1 have already pointed out 
(hc pe 46) that the whole of the Persian expedi- 
tim could not have been required against Title 
Erctria. 

With this view: Profesor Sotiriadis soema to 
agree, for he says (p. 479), aller apenking of the 
P 
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capture of Naxos, ‘therefore as Naxos itself had 
shortly before fallen such an easy prey to the 
Persians uniler Daris, how should we not expect 
the eecupation of Eretria before the march 
againat Athens tu be a far eadice operation? * 
Further, it is: certain that the Whole Persian 
fleet could not have been used on the narrow 
waters of the Ranpus Strait. 

Ifthe whole Persian expedition Landed on the 
Plain of Marathon after the fall of Eretcia and 
before the Athenians lett Athens, with the object 
of attacking Aihens, ordinary military prodence 
would have led ther to secure the passes through 
the Pentelikon range, which we know they did 
not do, 

In 4 further paper which he sends me (peo, 
1994; % Pp. 16) Profesor Sotiriadis agrees with 
me that instead of doing this the Persians 
encamped east of the Charadra betwern Mu, 
Stavrokoraki and the sea. I maintain that: the 
only possible military explanation of this is thal 
# part of the Persian army was eo disposed} 
covering the sieve of Eretria. 

With regard to the seeond point, whether 
Miltiades marched out before or after the fall of 
Erstria, my view is that if lie had nor done the 
former be would have been guilty of grave military 
impmidence, and nothing of what we know of 
is conduct makes that at all probable. If he 
Waited to move out from Athens until alter the 
news Of the landing of the Persian on the plain 
of Marathon had teached him he ran the vraye 
rik of being anticipated by the Persians in the 
Pentelikon range. On the other hand, if he 
knew from lis look-uwt posts that the Persian 
fleet had: not teft Euboea he could march his 
army out without risk, as he would then be 
awured of teaching the Pentelikon range first 
if the Persians were to land at Marathon, since 
the dsembarkment of a considerable force pales 
time, or alternatively he would know that if the 
Persians were wo sail rend th Athens, which 
entailed rounding Sunium, he ceuld anticipate 
them by the shorter land route. 

Neither of these points is affected by the time 
‘Of the appeal of the Erctrians, ie. whether it 
reached Athens belore-or after the first landing 
of the Persians in Euboea, . 

F. Mavarce. 


Ares In Coronea.—In a recent articie,) Mr. 
A.D. Ure discusses the interpretation of a BOC TE 
on anecarly Bocotian vase in the British Miutsetanes,* 
and establishes it as referring; not to the Pana- 


‘ JES, 49, pp. 167 fF, 
- CRA, RM. fase, a, Pl. 4, 4. 
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thenaic games, at formerly suggested, but to the 
Pamboeotian festival af Cornea, On. the vase 
if question a procession of men advances to a 
flaming altar, behind ‘which stands Athena 
Itenia in the forecourt-of her temple:. Immedi- 
ately behind her rises an image of a make, 
placed on a jtuind, and equalling in heaghi the 
image of Athena. Mrs Ure considers thar the 
tnake ‘omey well have been some primitive 
ubider-world deity whi wae on the spot before 
Itonia come dows from Thessaly." This (ander- 
world deity she identifies, on the hase of two 
Passages in Pousanias and Strahe,? as Zeu- 
Hades, a chthonic conception akin to: Zeus 
Meillchius. Ty it possible that in the snake and 
the notion of a primitive chihonie deity there 
may be sonee reference vo whe cult of Ares? 

My suggestion ia based on the mention of a» 
horse-race @mk oO “Asses in ati inscription 
of the second century .¢.," which records the 
prego: of ihe ‘Pambowecotian festival at 
Coronen, On the evidenre of this moe, 
Foucart, in originally publishing the inseription,* 
wished to assign the worship of Ares to this 
locality, and would emend the passage in 
Straho from Hades to Ates,* | | 

Mrs. Live stresses the likeness of the Zeu- 
Hades conception io the chthonic Zeus Meili- 
chius, and points to the aseciation of the latter 
with the anake in varios localities. | may 


mention the various attempts which have been 


made 19 attribute an original chthonic signifi- 
cance to Ares: Kern? makes a statement that 
’ Kricgsgottheiten tied fast. (omer unterireisc he 
Wesen’ FP. Schwenn in.an article of Are in 
Arch far Religionnwitsmnschafl * notes the various 
legendary connexions of Ares with the atiake in 
Thebes," and concludes that in Thebes at lenst 
Ares Was originally worshipped in the form of 
a snake. In all other known cule of Ares, 
particularly in Argos, Arcadia, and Laconia, 
Schwenn finds some evidence for Ares as an 





* Pou OX, 94, 1240 8d nip eS yale’ wepoenales 
Atheas "Frawley mat fut: done dydtoro: | Strabo FX, 
2, OG) pe 4ia, Cas:—avypestispurm A TH "Ate 4 
“AUS worrd ree, Gt gen, masninhe olticw. 

“Ae V1, fst. 

* RCH. IX, (BBs, p. 440, 1. fi, 

' CE. above, n..3; 

* Die Religion a. Gritchen, pp. 98 Af, 

* Teubner, 1923-24, pp. 229 Hf 

"In particular Spéxcav “Apes (monster which 
Cadmitts shew was son of Ares), ‘Apalit epi (where 
Cadmus slew the anuke); the descendants of Aves 
‘prung from drageme’ teeth huve significant names, 
Echion, Chihonios, Peloros, ete 
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original chthonic divinity, PL Kretsehmer ! 
calls him * cin Tod unc Verderben bringender 
Dion der Erdtiefe, ee chtbomsche Gottheit. 
die als Strafer der Misetat, besonders des 
Mordes gedacht wurde." ; 

‘The whole matter is highly problematical, 
But the wery fact that there was a doubt even in 
antiquity? about the identity of the god who 
thared the temple with Athens at Coronrn, 
suggests that the original significance: and 
identity of the god had beeome confused in 
later anthropomorphic representations, The 
oldest form of representation is mo doubt 
preserved for us in the snake on the sixth-cenwuiry 
vast. Whether this very carly worship should 
beconnected with the Ares of the late insertption 
may seem questionable, but the jnseripticnal 
records of the local festivals are notably con- 
Srvalive in preserving omtams of earlier 
centuries. Morever, the. Goropran horee-race 
is the only occurrence of the race in agonistic 
Imcription, and such unique cérenmemnics in 
local programmes are usually yorvivals from the 
eurliest tines. 

For the nature of the race 1 qwiruld Mugerst A 
possible parallel in the rites of the Roman Mars. 
In the festival of the October hiorse the central 
feature of ihe eclebration was a horse-race im the 
comput from the altar of Mars, at the conclusion 
Of which the victorious horse was sacrificed to the 
god by the famen Martialis.2 In the custom of 
decoratmg the horse's neck with a garland of 
sheaves commentators haye seen an indication 
that the sacrifice was perfonmeend ‘ob frumum 
everntum,” dard tod “Apex in Coronea may have 
comprised sonee somilar ¢crembinics, 

lacsn Riscwoon ARSoLn,. 


New Antiquities In the Manchester Museum.— 
one T noticed some of ihe betier Greek vases 
of the Manchester Museum fast year the 
Miseutn has been given a collection of antiquities 
by Miss A. FE. Barlow, Besides the Corinthian 
mirror and two cups published here, the 
same collection includes a fine Corinthian 


t Glotts, 1g2? (it), p. 165. For other references 

to chthonic significance cf. E,W. Stall, Ober die 
ars prumgliche det Arey; P. Decherme, 

Medal de ta Gréve antique, p, 178 (storm god) ; 
Weicker, ¢ che Gétinicire 1, 419;- F. A. Voign, 
Beitegge tut Mrtholugie dex Ares wad der Atherss {Leip 
Siow, IV, pp, 2g0 1, weather god); Gruppe, 
Crivchiscwe Mythologie, 1379. 

* Of Strabo and Pas. passages ober, #. 3. 

"Ch Winowa ap. Moller, Vol. V, 4, Religna and 
nin der Romer, pp. 197 ff 

© Manchetter Mowirs, LA XVII, p. 1. 
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alabasiron, a rec-figured neck amphora of 
about 460 H.c., 4 white lekythow of the came 
period, a later white Iekythoe in polychrome 
lechnique, ssne fourth-century Italian vases, anel 
a Tanagra figure. Before describing these new 
acquisitions { should like to add two notes to my 
previous article: the cup (ITI, H: 7) belongs 
lo the Case] group * and is the twin of British 
Moseom B57, the red-figured pyxis (M11 f, 1) is 
rs by Beazley to the painter of Aroseli 

oe 

The bronze urror (PL. XIT) ia the finest piece 
Inthe Barlow collection, Ttwas bought Athens 
in 1887,.and then said to have been * found ina 
tomb by the Fount of Peipeue newr old Corinth, 
winter r66-7,° “Che mirror itself seems to have 
been plain except for a beaded om and an 
inciend cable patiers jut inside it. “The eurved 
bar between the mirror and the caryotid. is 
onmmumented with » plastic volute at each end, a 
beaded edge, and incised triangles along the bar, 
The two Erotes ate ewung out inte the plane of 
the oontral mg the disk above them: 
ther hair ond the under edge of their wings a 
beaded, the nipples and the feathers of the wings 
are incised. ‘The main feure ® moving forward, 
her right foot is lightly odvanced, she otigimally 
beld a Hower mo her nighe hand, ber feft hand 
holds wp her skirt. Her hour falla in & mane 
down her buck except for wwe braided locks over 
the teft and three over the right breast. She 
wears lonian chiton and |imation, the folds are 
incised, including the central folds between the 
lors; the patterns, triangles round the neck ane 
crom-hatching slong the edge of the himmtion 
are abe incised, “The artist liad used incision 
instead of modelling for the folds, perhaps 
became he wat primarily interested in the qut- 
lines of the group and the intervening spaces 
rather than in its plastic quality, 

‘Thanks to Payne, a good deal ts known about 
Carinthian sculpture of thie sith century aoc A 


head from a pycds in Manchester, which seem to 


be from the samc mould as Payne's no. Hie, 
shews the syle of about 475 mc. (Fig. 1), The 
Theban sphinx * gives the style of the middle of 
the century, ‘Tbe mirror is later than both of 
these and goes with terracotias of about 590 
nc.* Om the other hand, it is carlier than the 
majority of Corinthian tmirtors, in which the 
Erotes and the central figure ure conceived 


HS. igqt, Pp mor. 
+ Deazley, AP. p. 285; Compana Fraporete, pp. 


* Payne, WC. pl. 40. 3, P2498. 
* Jenkins, B84. NEAL, pl. XVI 9, p. 95 
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plastically and the artise is more interested in the 
the intervening spaces, 


hgures ihan Payne 





Fi, i.—hHiaw raow a Pyxm 


publishes a mirror from Corinth! which. lis 
the same cable pattern, the same general 


NOTES 


and plastie.. Hf the details of the Manchester 
murrer are conmaidered, the tremtmentiof the hair 
of the Erotes and the shoulder Jocks of the ommtral 
figure is like the kouroe of Etymoklridaa!? which 
Bimeecrnibed in the Corinthian alphabet: the use 
of incision for patterns occur again on ithe 
wien from Albania in the Louvre, whose 
kalathos is like the hase of the Manchester 
nurror,* and on the lady from Olympia in 
Athens, where, though the modelling is more 
advanced, the treatment of the hanging ends of 
the himation i also to be compared," The 
turror from Corinth, ihe kouros of  Etymn- 
kieidas, the lady from Albania, and the lady from 
Olympia are all dated in. the fast quarter of the 
ith century, oc, The Manchester mirror 
geome to be cartier than any of them: prreokiabaly it 
if Lonmhian. work of about 490-2. 

The second piece. of the Barlow gilt to. be 
described here is a Litthe Master cup of the HO 
type.* There is no picture inside, Chutaide, 
between the handle paimettes, which have w red 
ernie and incised petals, the picture on both 





Fit. &.—Lorree-wastice Keune. 


arrangement and the same feeling for the pattern 
of the whole group, bur the atyle te different: 
hair, fulds, and architecture are more ¢laborate 


' Payne, AD pil. gh. i. 4, pe. opt, 





© Payne WC. pl. 46: 2, p, 245, cfc. 

" Langlots, Aifahounerschule, pt (8a, p. 95. 
* fod, pl. gine, pr. By. 22 
* JAS. raga, pe ris: 
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sides te the same (Pig. 2), seven dancers in pairs 
except for the nght-hand one who looks back to 
the dancers on the other acde.. Incision is used 
for hair, eves. breast-line anc markings on the 
thighs, red for hair and chest. The doewing 
not distinguished fut the figures are lively and 
the whole makes a cheerful design, “There are 
other wriene|ed Litth Master cups with this kinel 
of picture; for instance Hoppin CV. pl. 4, fis. 7, 
Paris, Bib. Nat. GR. pl gt, hes. o-9 (de Ridder, 
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ontside the party itsell, composed of six young 
mc reclining and conversing with limation over 
their lees anc striped cushions under their elbows ; 
one holds « phiale and another a skyphos; there 
are three picnic baskets in the background and a 
large round object with a cross bar and strings. 
This is probably a shield: ashielkd js not out of 
plore, aa fabewn by dcup in the British Museum 
(os. to-27, 2), and a shield jooks like thu-on 


another cup in the British Museum (£ 45), 





Fis. 4.—-Ren-riovsen Kevin. 


no. 918), Villa Giulia GPL pl. 25, figs, j2-19 
The Nicouthenes cup, Berlin 1805,': ia not 
unlike: The Manchester cup might well come 
from Nicosthenes factory. 

Lastly, there is a red-figured cup of which the 
externor id iustrated (Fig. 4). On the interior is 
a youth with a stick walking ureteadily. The 
aide ahews ube after cffecta of the party, the 


2 Ptuhl, Meg. ig. 258, 





Beazley attributes the Manchester cup to the 


painter * of 'Tarquina RC ii2i, o follower of the 


Pistoxenus painter. The tong eye with the pupil 
an the teicke corner and the tiny cur are particu- 
larly characteristic Of this artil, and con he 
found again in others of his works; foriinstance, 
the cup in Bologna.’ T. 5.1... Wemrrer. 


? Campana Fragment, p. 40. 
+ Wald. eT, pl. QT, |. 
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‘The Pillars at the South Gate of Troy VI.— 
Ina report’ on excavations at Tray in 19933, 
Profesior C. W. Bleget writes: * The great stone 
pillars, or baetyls, which Dérpleld diseevered 
outside the south wall of the flanking tower were 
completely cleared. . . . These bactyls.? of im- 
pressive dimensions, constitute one of the mast 
remarkable features of Troy V1, and their signi- 
france for the religions cults of the Sixth City 
hit nit hitherto been adequately recognised, 
Probably ‘to be associated with the baetyls isa 
massive, altarlike base surrounded by a circular 
Hane-paved area inside the power.’ 

1 think that the purpese of the pillars ran be 
understood from a passage of Walter Leaf { Troy 
[London, 19:2], 90-f,): * The most remarkable 
feature of this (the south’ gate is to be found in 
two flat stones set up on end and standing, ¢ or 
S inches in froni of the tower with o slope 
foresponding to that of the wall itself. It is 
dificult to imagine that these stones had any 
ttructural use; it has been suygested that they 
were mote probably religious symbols, a 
“Jachin snd Boaz protecting the gateway. 
Their titwation and significance 2, are 
omcured .. . by a Roman foundation: wall, ., . 
The pillars also, therefore, may. well have been 
spotrapair, They may have heen ussociated 
with apatropaic ritual, a possibility an which 
‘the new excavations may enable suygestions to be 
made. 1 connect the gillars with the divine 
sanctity of the Trojan wall, which is equally one 
(OF the moat remarkable features of the traditions 
about the deferwe ane capture of Try. The 
Achacans scem to havt thought many oeculs 
TmMcvTes oecesary belore they could pierce 
the wall originally tnuilt by Poseidon and Apatta. 
(T fiawe attermpreed to interpret the traditions in 

————— 

* JTS, 1959, 298. 

* The pillars should not be called "baetyla,’ a 
time applicable only tv acridlitey and prehistoric 
stone implements believed to be thunderbetia 
(George F. Moore, Buriifia, in AFA: WH: [i903], 
198 fh, who maiitains (205, mote 4)) hat jhe whole 
matter was correctly stated by Falconnet in 1799 + 
Lowe this reference a6 Mr. PON, Pryce, and informa- 
fon om the question to Mr. G.A. Wainwrighi), 
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this sense in Vergil's Troy [Oxford, 1932), 105 ff, 
and chewhere.) The pillars are then to be 
compared with other apotropuic agencies, 
recorded ti have been situated at the Rate at 
which the magic circle of the wall. was finally 
broken by means of the wooden horse, when the 
city was taken: ‘expecially the bones | of 
Laomedin, huried in the ‘ipper threshold,’ 
which must be ‘tern! before Troy could fall 
(Serv. ad Verg. dim. TL ig, 241; Plaul, Barchid, 
055 ff.). ae 

According to Quintat Smymacus (1, Boo ff.), 
the Trojams embalined (hppa) the body of 
Penthesilea on a projecting tower, beside the 
bones of Laomedon, to gratify Ares, and Pen-- 
thesiica herself, It is quite possible that Quintus 
here whtimately depends on something Jike Jocal 
tradition, as he does elsewhere," sq, be may 
be preserving some faded memory of tited 
commected with the altar-like base, surrounded 
by a circular stone-payed area inside the tower, 
which (Professor Blegen ‘assoriotes with ‘Whe 
pillar, A circular shspe is appropriate, 
furthermore, th apotropaie intentions. 

Troy was remembered ag a place emphatically 
hard toenter® Even the names Tris ati Jip 
can both be traced with some plausibility te 
roms carrying this significance or connotation 
(aa T suggested in Antigniy, VI. [rgg2), 455 F, 
and VUIL [1034], 12). Whether this in ao 
caincidence or not, the pillars can cestify the 
ith of the ‘Trojans themeehes in a divine 
protection which wrengrhened thei deferor4 

| WF. J. Keaxicrer, 


* Ro Heinze, Pugite atthe Tookmi* (Lepage and 
Berlin, 1925/1928), ao-note 4. 

*Thh citcumatance may explam bow (as I ry te 
thew in a forthcoming article in Folt-Lorv) certain 
myths became attached ta stories of Troy, tmuinly 

weiter Ybyey epresed—onginally for quite different 
purpotes—the fundamental ideas off eechmion and 
dificil! entrance. 

* The sotlon of magical defence at Trey i par- 
allefed in Egypt, where lt sometimes controled 
architectural plane ((C, 6. Drioton m Bull, el ohmag., 
AAU (eggt}, 136). A ‘siniilar.ieeremicn belongs to 
Greek propylaics (Cason, Macedinia, a93, 251 {,) 
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Prhhistorische Forschung in Klsinasien. 
By K. Brerez Pp. 147; a1 plates, 1 folding 


map, 2 figs, Istanbul:: Archiologisches 
Fustitut des deutschen Reiches, | 1934. 
1§-50 m. | 


This is the finet hook thar has been published 

on Anatolian prehistory, for Gitee’s Aleiaarien 
docs not cover the same ground, while the con- 
tribution by Preeworski is short and has the 
additional drawback of being written im Polish. 
Yet the subject is of importance > moat pre- 
histeor and of vital interest to some. In 
Asntolts one may find links between north and 
south, weit and cast, and archaeologists occa- 
‘sionally claim to have done so: recently, for 
itatance, Dr, Frankfort’s theornes on the western 
connections of the Unuk culture have challenged 
speculation.. Nor is it possible to. specialise on 
Minoan or Bulgarian antiquities of on those of 
the regiom between without being campelled 
‘sooner or later to define their relations to some 
part of Asia Minor. 

Apart from external contacts, the western 
and eastern provinees of this important country 
present in: themselves 2 number of attractive 
problems and are at preemt oor of the moat 
promising ficlds for peararch. But research has 
till now been impeded, Gretly beraume the 
material ia distributed or inaccessible, secondly 
becauec there has been no authoritative review of 
its implications asa whole. 

Dr. Bittel has supplied both needa in 4 tredtiac 
which, though not long, is so -enmparct, 90 
ingeniously arranged, that it is extremely 
eomprehendve. In ibe first place, he bias 
catalogued all the sites that have produced finds 
of the periods from the palarolithic to the late 
bronze &¢e, noting the museums where these 
fines ore exliinted and the publications wherein 
they are ee Even to thoae of ua whe 
have made a special study of the subject the 
large seat Of sites collected is @ surprise: 
ita obvious that no one could have made such 
a catalogue without having an mtit¢nate know. 
ledge of Turkey on the one hand, and an exten: 
sive acquaintance will) published work and 
European and American museums on the other, 
The catnloguc, supplemented by an excellent 
map on which the sites are marked, hag the great. 
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merit of standardising the apellinw of Turkish 
place names by adopting the form endorsed by 
the Turkish Government, which ia the only logical 
thing tu de, 

Afterthe chalcolithic age, there are two distinct 
elements in prehistoric Asia Minor, with a sharp 
Reographical division beeween them: the 
western culture af which the representative ate 
is Troy, and the eastern, typified by Alisa, 
East and west mect aufficiently to exchange 
goods. Aligar Tb, for instance, imported and 
copied the two-handled goblets of Troy 11, 
thus affording a useful date for the Trojan 
sequence, since Aligar Ip can tuelf be dated 
belore e200 or 2900 8.c. Bat there is another 
Connexion yet more euggrstive.. On pl. 6 is a 
striking group of vases from Alilathbel near 
Ankara. They might have come from Settee 
of Yortun, 60 cloac is the resemblance, yet they 
Were stearate with other vases purely ! eadtern * 
in character-and belonging tw the Aligar 1 
pened, Here alone are the eastern and western 
elements find Isothi at home and side by side, 
Their discovery by Dr, Resit Galip Bey and 
Dr. Hamit Zibeyvr Bey waa one of the ni 
unpottant archaeological evens of 1999. and 
we are grateful fr having it hrowghtso promptly 
bo ol mote, 

The discussion of the western of Tinatlic 
group pases im review architecuure, ceramics, 
metal work and other aspects of civilisation 
which profit by the light they throw on each 
other. Concerning Yortan & number of mis- 
conceptions arc cleared away by imsisience on 
the fact that the cemetery docs trot all belong to 
the same dele. Some of its vases, however, 
together with otters from Akhisar (Thyateira) 
and Gondarli (Pitane) are identical in form 
with vases from thé first iwo setilermengs at 
Thermi which aro accepted 2s conteorporary 
with Troy [, a fact which pom to an carlicr 
date than the ane proposed on p. 35, Senirce 
id tentatively equated with Troy Ul, though | 
dhiould feel inclined to regard all its products 
ag carer exeept some Tragments with a breght 
rod wali, At Troy tteelf, the slipped bowls with 
the cross imide, which ace comm is the filth 
setilement atill remain unexplained, a omission 
which ia, perhaps, wise in view of the imiiinenoe 


of fresh evidence, though they and their fellows 
SccI inconsistent with the alleged homogenrous 
character of the Troy Il-V wares (pp; 4a, 92). 

We must now pass on to the more general 
aspect of the book. Dating hus recently 
become disturbingly controversial, but Dr, 
‘Bittel’s verdict is reassuring in so far as he 
adopts neither the high dates of Frankfort nor 
the low. once of Aberg, and his arguineris are 
convincing. The beginning of Troy VI is, 
fortuniulely, fixed by Dy. Blegen's excavations 
well inthe first half af the second millenium, 
end this fact, mentioned in a footnote on p, 20, 
confirms @ suggestion made on the page above, 
The chapter dealing with forcign relations is 
a very stiniulating one. While ihe Anatolian 
element. Minoan Crete is considered io be leas 
strong than some have supposed, a more active 
commerce is shown to have mxisted beoween the 
west Anatolian culture on the one hind, ancl the 
@yclades,Greece and Bulgaria on the other, than 
We had wuspected (see map on p. q7)_ A referetice 
should, however, Ibe give to Pappavasileiou’s 
Fitpl réby iv EdGolg dpyalwy-ctgayv, On Macedonia 
alone the information is pot up to date, since the 
lates! excavation mentioned is thes g25 Campaign 
at Vardarofisa, whereas Mr. Heonley's subse- 
quent publications of other sites contains. gerezitt 
deal of evidence. om the incroaclment of the 
Troadic civilisation imo the area in <ptueetiennl, 
Hagios Murnas is itself in Macedonia and nov in 
Thessaly as implied (on P-. 49. Hoping that 
unimportant corrections like these may be 
fegaried os @ trite of respect for an almost 
perfect book by its reviewer, I will add that the 
reference to "bronze and copper’ inplements 
at Theemi should be nondified, for the analynes 
published aa well ay those obtained recently 
shew them to be copper with: one exception. 
Again, 1 do not think that Chios has yet pro 
duced any Mycenacan objects. ‘The map 
Places them in the Volissos district, where | 
only know of mach earlier finds fren a cove at 
Hagios Galas, bur there la no reference in the 
lex. 

In all oottroversial matters such as the origin 
of the battle axe and of the meyaron, the intro- 
duction of mouled ware at Vasiliki und eles 
where, red ware in Troy Ul, one is struck by 
the unbiased and level-leaded judgments which 
are the outcome of the author's wide cxXpcricnce 
of different branches of orchacdlogy. The book 
is made complete by a short-account of previous 
works both archarological and Feographical mn 
by twenty-one excellent and reprearntative plates 
and drawings. 

W. Ta 
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Etudes crétoisss. 1: Tylissos, villas mino- 
eones, By}. Hazzmaxu. Pp; xvi+ rea: 
94 plates, rq figs. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
ks ce 

This is the final report of the excavations 
mde between 1go8 and i914 at Tylises, a few 


‘tiles west of Knossos, “The preliminary report, 


im Greek, appeared 1 "Egnimale of the 
Archaeological Society: for riz (pp. 197-299), 
and a French translation unter the tithe Tpficsog 
2 l"¢poque minoenné was published in tagr, These 
older publications must stil) be referred to for 
illustrations of many of the more important finds 
from this rich site—the wall-freseos, the in- 
scribed tablets, the big bronze adorant, etc. 
on the other hand, the new book contains 
valuable fresh material. ‘The plan of one of the 
two villas previously published receives im- 
portant additions and a third villa, lying to the 
northward, t now added: the architectural 
features are described in more detail ond remains 
of the late Minotn and Hellenic periods are 
distinguizhe 

The French translation is by MM. Chapouthier 
and Joly. ‘They follow faithfully the text as it 
was left by the author im 1925, with some sections 
unfinished and some obvigus omissions, the mmunst 
important being the map of the thitd and latest 
Minnan period. In the Introduction they cari 
pare the resulte obtained from Tytissos with those 
from their own excavation at Mallia. Tylisses. 
indeed differs from Mullia in that Occupation 
lingered on. till classical times—remains of an 
alter and precinct were encountered : but other= 
wise the story is the ame, commencing in EM. iil 
or MM 7 times with a ‘second OOcUpalein in the 
MAL iti period, anc a-gap where MM ii should 
come. In their fiture publications they will 
have to reckon with Aberg’s argument (see this 
Jomal, 1934, Bo) that the Rap is nem-existeit 
and that MM ii is not m historic period, tut a 
phase of the palatia) culture, 


Ky V, HiRaRD, Pp.g: 165 plates and rap. 
Paris: Aruand Galin, 1939, 140 fr. 

The theory whieh Prompted the conrposition 
ef this work is too well known to meed detailed 
exposition fume, | L'Oktyssée- neat pos tin 
simple assemblage de contes: e630 tin docunient 
geographique, la peinture Poctique, mais non. 
déformée, d'une certaine Meéciterranile, . , 
Keéciprequement, cette Méditerranée, use fois 
explorée, nows explique lememble et le detail 
des aventures odysséennes,’ Tp Preparation for 
4 second edition of Phéniciens pj UOdpsside, Berard 
i 1912 retraced jin the company of M_ Bolssonas, 
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to whom are due the acimirable photographs now 
published, the path he had outlined for Wiyses 
from Troy to Gibraltar and back ws Ithaca. 
Delays intervened to prevent the completion 
of the edition, and the series of Moditerranean 
views 1 now published alone in memory of o 
scholar who loved Homer well, Opinions may 
differ on Bérard’s theories, bur none will deny the 
charm of these delightfu) views of Meciter- 


TUTCAT BCCHLETY« 


Délos. XV: Les vasew préhelléniquaa at 
geométriques. fy Cuartes Duca and 
CONETANTIN KanowaAion, Pp. cig; 56 platcs 
and: 7 text-figures. Paris! de Boccard, 


gad 

Tn this fascicule-t published not only the 
prehistoric and geometric pottery from Delos, 
‘but also the first instalment of the Rhenecia find, 
aptly termed by Rumpf ‘the great unknown.’ 
The contents of the graves which were removed 
from Delos to Kheneia in go5 Wc., were dis 
covered’ 95 years age by Stavropoulloa, Ever 
since, with the exception of a few outstamling 
vases which have been published separately, this 
yast collection of pottery has remained accessible 
only to those who could wisit the Mykonos 
foucum, The geometric vases are contained 
in this volume. The remainder is to appear 


shortly im sucereding fascicules of the Delos. 


publication, 

The authors are to be congratulate! on the 
excellent method which they have followed in 
producing their material, That the elassifica- 
tion of Cycladic pottery i4 ne esay tuk is shown 
by the widely differing conclusions arrived at 
by different archaeologists, and indeed by 
individual archacologiats at different times. 
Mess. Ougas and Rhomuios have got over 
this diffiruley by urronging the vases im cleariy 
defined groups, identified by algebraical xym- 
bols., Only the most obvious criteria. of tech- 
nique, shape and style ure used in their clnssi- 
fiestion—a method which leaves lithe room for 
personal opuuons te affect the isvur, There 
ure Iwo main groupe: A, vases wiah ne dip 
or only a thin wash; B, vases with a thicker 
slip. It was a good plan to deal with the 
skyphot and plates of group A in scparate 
sections. Loports are confined to Attic, Rhe- 
dian, Cretan. and Cypriot, and an unidentified 
clase of Eastern character. 

Each section is preceded by a discussion by 
one of other of the authors, Professor Druga 
seems to have 2 new theory of the inter-relation- 
ship of Cyeladie pottery, but be reserves i for 
a later etaiment. Profesor Rhonmics on the 
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other hand docs not hentate to propound his 
views, “They are rather startlimg. All group A 
and all group B he considers to be the product 
of two islands, Paros ancl Naxos. “To A he alo 
assigns the * Mclian” vases; owing to their con- 
nexion with Ad (a class of vases for which 
Buschor would provide anu asylum in Siphnos,) 
Preumably A includes the early oricntalising 
*Paran” vases from Thera, The powers of 
Paros and Naxos must have been astonishingly 
versatile, 

Grown B, which contains consuderably fewer 
vases than A, corresponds roughly to Buschor's 
Naxian. Since the thickness of the alip ia the 
chief distinction between the two groupe, it is 
not surprising to find one or two obviously 
*Parian” vases included here. The character 
of the slip on the * Parian' vases in Thera 
nol at all constant. 

Tt is not posite in this review to enter mito 
a detailed examination of the material. (ener- 
ally speaking the different classes stand out 
fairly clearly, though the relatiomhip of one 
class to another and to other geometric aryle 
must be the subject of further study. [ft sccm 
jo me-posible to trace the development of the 

* Parian’ style from the protegeometric period 
through early and developed geome|trica to. the 
early orientalising vases which have beer found 
pnacipally in Thera. ‘The position of the other 
groups will be clearer when the remaining vases 
of the Mykonos museum have been published. 
For instance, the "Siphnian" vases Ad are really 
out of place here, for, in spite of their backward 
appearance, they belong to the early oruental- 
ising period. ‘To this stage alse belongs the 
aenochoe Bb 20, which is clearly from ihe same 
workshop as the early orientalising amphorac 
comidered by Payne to be proto-Metian (ct. 
Thera Wi, p. gta; another published by Konze 
in, Avetitche Bromgeseliefs).. The her vas of 
this section may well be forerunners. 

Litth attention is paid by the author tw 
the connexion of Cycladic pottery with Crete 
am! Corinth, although Attic iniluence often 
emphasised, Iti a curious fact that nearly all 
the Atticisit vases of both groups, as well os 
the Attic imports, comme from Delos. 

A number of the altrihutivm ore itt my 
opinion incorreet. A few are perhaps worth 
noting here : 

Pl 1. A 15. Professor Dogs calla this 
Mycenean.. 1) looks to me an imitation of 
Protocorinthian (cf Bb gi). 

Attic No. 18 From an amphora of Pfubl's 
class N.. (AM, tO). 

Cretan No, 17. Probably Parian. ‘The head 
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of the bird Thera 11 fig, 40% is abreast identical, 


The pecking birds on the back of an oricntalising 


anphora in Mykonos are alag clos, | 

PL MLV, Aa6, Surely Attic. CE the frag- 
ments from Thera (Pfull, AAS 1909, C a4) 
assigned to Crete. 

ML, Brg. This tooka rather strange here. 
The shape is not given, Wut it appears to be sixth 
century FE. Greek. 

The photographs, by Herr Wagner of the 
German archacological institute at Athens, are 
excellent. “The reproduction is up to the usual 
high standard of the Delos publication, “The 
system of mumbering the vases an the plates 
wilhwut their group letters is somewhat con- 
fusing ; occasionally the letters are given, Wases 
belonging to different sections and bearing the 
‘ame number sometime: occur on the same 
plate. 

A word of praise ix due to M. George Poly- 
candniotis, who was responsible for the formidable 
task of mending and restoring these vases, 

KB, 


Architecture; le Trésor dea Athéniens, 
By J, Acmart. Pp. tog; 79 figures in the 
text, with 26 drawings by J. Repiat, and 
17 plates. Portfolio of a7 drawings ly 
P.E. Horr and M,. b.. Sreeienss. Paria: 
E. de Boocaril, eke 

Calin published the fiseriptions of the 
Treasury of the Athenians in 1600: an albuin of 
the sculptores appeared earlier, in 105: the 
accompanying text has not yetceen the light, bur 
two papers by Goate-hessrliéne, inthe BCH. of 
19gg and ge, largely supply our needs, We 
how tawe the architectural story jn great detail, 
und are taken stone by stone over the little 
building as it was re-erceted between 1903 and 
moo by the architect Replat. to whom the 
fascicule ia dedicated, Echoes of ancient con- 
troversies with Pomtunw resound everywhere; 
on most charges Replat is triumphantly acquitted 
but it is rue that be did not incorporate into his 
restoration all the extant antique material; 
Wiere are, in fact, more of these umoed blocks 
than even Pormtow supposed. 

Some further details are recorded of the alder 
‘Treasury on. the site, bot mo conclusion as to its 
duie is thought to be attainable, With regard 
to the existing ‘Treasury, M. Audiat strongly 
inclines to mceept the statement of Pausanias 
that it iva memorial of Marathon, and argues at 
length agaime the view Of Pomtow and Dinsmoor 
that itt: of-earli¢r date. An appendix contains 
the catalogue of the unuied stones. The plans 
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anki sections in the portfolio are the work of two 
Danish students; Replat’s plans of the building 
course by course in the of reconstruction 
are reproduced! at the end of the rext, where ure 
also excellent photographs. 


Pp. 23; 91 figures in qo plates. Berlin - 
Verlag Gebr. Manni, 1994. | 

There i¢ so much material from Samos that @ 
single book doct not complete the account of (he 
archaic kouroi found at the Herajon and other 
ales. Many mtarble examples, it it true, are 
represented by fragments only; limba, torsea, 
hair, but no faces. Nome the less they give 
& Comulative impression. of the Samian school 
of art in the sixth century, nor need we pause 
to mumnine their claim to be local, dince jt ix 
supported by their provenance, their numbers, 
their resemblance 1 each other and the stone 
Ofwhick they ure made. Their evidenor on the 
question of style is defective owing to the 
absence of complete heads and complete figures, 
but it if supplemented by that of a number af 
bronze statuettes, distinguished litth men with o 
urong family likeness when seen iti profile, 

Ttis obvious that their publication is an event 
of the greatest importance. Study and com. 
parison are made easy by Wagner's flawless and 
beautifully reproduced photographs, while Pro- 
fessor Buschor's text containg on invaluable 
dimassion on the soquence and development wif 
the series, “To place in their right order and to 
date so many fragments is 4 task which could 
only be adequately perfarmed by one of the 
greatest authorities on Greek art, and the com. 
paratively lute dates asigned to seme of them 
should occasion surprice rather than doubt. ‘But 
is the treatment, which is in the form of an cay 
of lecture, really suitable to the subject?, It ie 


‘the fashion with German editors and may be the 


result of an attempt to conciliate twe inreconecil- 
able types of reader, archacolopists wicl others, 
The archaeologists require leas poetic and more 
detailed descriptions: here, for jmttance, a 
longer account of the bronse statuettes, and an 
arrangement which isolates the jrenms for, easy 
reference. The non-archaeological public, on 
ita side, will searcely be concerned with a book 
on so technical a subject, 

Whilst awaiting the sppearance-of the next 
volume and the publication of other types of 
figure, we must adapt our preconceived notions 
of Samian art.to ihe new material, Which of 
the figuecs hitherto attributed to Samed can pass 
the teat of comparison with those in this book? 
The youth from Marion in the British Museum 
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is: one of the most likely candidates. We must 

aleo reconsider the relation of Samos to: sthee 

ari centres. It is disappointing that Professor 

Buschor has not vet given his invaluable opinion 
on either of these matter, for it would be more 

useful rus now than if deferred till later. 

A warming should be given to those who use 
the list of correspondences between plates and 
text that cach reference iv two pages behind; in 
vother words,.9 thould read 11, 12 should read 14 
and soem, an unimpoctant defect resulting from 
some ladt-minutre change of paging, WL L 


Die Komposition dar archaischen und trab- 
By Juues Primer. Pp. go; 42 figures. 
Wiirebare: Konrad Trilisch, 1934. 4.60m, 

The object of the author » to trace tho 
development of metope conipesition. He ilhe- 
trates his book with linoleum cuts. /Ameng 
these are a munber of interesting drawings in 
which the field of the metope is divided bry 
verticuls and horizontals and the composition 
represented by # simplified scheme, [rt is 
perhaps a pity that lie does not use the same 
convention always but works sametumes tm 
white en blirk, sometimes in black on white, 

In 2 good many eases he has heel io restore, and 

some Of hia restorations are doubtiul, although 

he always proves their possibility by parallels 
on vues. “The inetopes belong te the (emples 
at My¢cenor, Assos, Thermos and Selim /all 
temples), the Sicyonian treasury, the Athenian 
treasury, and ihe temple of Zeus at Olympia 

In general the development can be clowly 

paralleled! in Greek vase painting: the early 

metope is dominated hy horizontals and verticals 
which in ‘lime give way to disgonals and curves. 

‘The Athenian treasury marks a pew stage in 

the development, and the artist is here absolutely 

free and takes no account of the frame. The 
clear linear comsimuttion of the Olympian roctopes 
isa return othe archaic method of composition. 

There are some criticioms of detail which might 

be made: the temple at “Assos is dated ro the 

seventh century, which sccm impossible ifi 
view of the style of the sculptures: the quiver 
und cloak of the Herakiea and hind on. the 

Atherian teeasury are more than mere. filling, 

they are compositionally mecessary ; it is scarcely 

ruc to say thatthe Cerberus and Augias metopes 
ut Olympia have the same composition, for 
whereas in the Augias metope there A move- 
ment to the lett, m the Gerbera mectipe thie 
leftward movement ie balanced by the glance 


of Herakles, the cochuceus of Plermes, the tug. 


back of Cerberus, cesential clemenia of the 


precred. He 
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composition ‘but hard to represent: (unless by 
arrows) it a schematic drawing. But on. the 
whole this a useful little book and it is to be 
hoped thar Dr. Friber will follow it, aa be 
promises, witha study of classical ond ith Te 


rontopes. T. 6. LW. 
Die Tondicher der Alkropolis. 1: Stirn- 
siogel, Ry Exner Buscnon, Pp. to; 10 


plates ond 95 figures, Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1939. 

The first volume deals with amor; this with 
rain tiles; antefix ules, and odge tiles, Tt is 
beautifully produced with photographs, line 
drawings and coloured reconstructions (the 
amily powible criticism is that the clay is made 
too yellow in the coloured plates}, The photo- 
graphs particularly are admirable ond on some 
the preliminary sketch for the ornament can 
be clearly seen. ‘There is a fall descriptive 
catalogue of the various types of til; the series 
ruta from: the seventh te the fourth cemtury asc 
Parallels are quoted fram other. architectural 
terracottes, but few from vases (this maght well 
be a profitable inquiry). At the end Prof, 
Baschor sume up his evidence, anid deciles 
tliat there are fragments of at least forty rools, 
of which ai belong to-the seventh or early smth 
century, four to the rest of the sixth, three to the 
first two déerades of the fifth, eight to the fort 
half of the fifth, eight to its second half: the rest 
are later, Of some roofs fragment of the 
gmoe, rain tiles, antefix: tiles ond roof tiles are 
then considers the possihle 
distribution ‘of thes roofs over the buildings 
known to have existed in Athens, He uses the 
evidence of ihe tile to wapport ati interesting 
theory of the "Old Athena Temple" (the 
hekatompedon); the marhle-tiled building with 
the Triton pediment was preceded by an earlier 
building with terracotta tiles; after the Persian 
wars the ruin was rebuilt with again a terracotta 
rool (roof rij: a large number of the tiles of 
this roof were repainted and wed again alter 
the fire of yob-a.c. {roof og); ae the old tie 
were teed, probably only part of the temple 
was then rebuilt, the opisthodomes, which waa 
burnt again later (Demosthenes, XXIV, cab), 

T. BL W. 


Excavations at Olynthus. V: Mosnsica, 
Vases, and Lamps. Hy 1D, M. Koumson. 
Pp. 00 + eg7, ple. gog; 18 textures. 
Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Pres; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1933. 

The most acmational discovery made by the 

American excavators at Olynthus is the series 
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of pebble-meaaics, which, if Prof. Robinson's 
dating is correct, are the purtiost kind completes? 
examples of this genre so far urearthed, Other 

contemporury specimens of this technique at 
Motya, Dytritachinim ‘and: Olympia show that 
the Olynthis pavements are not unique: but 
Prof. Robinson gives reasons for thinking thar 
the latter may be somewhat earlier, and they 
are certainly Gr more extensive and better 
preserved. They are also of special interest 
in that they we not only black and white, but 
also green, red, yellow, pink and purple pebbles. 
The design ia always in a lighter colour on 
darker ground, a8 in contemporary vase-painting 
and in those fragments of textiles found in Greek 
graves in South Rassias. This resemblance 
between mosaics, vase-paintings and stuffs, 
Which applies ad much to the character of the 
design and the detail of the ornament, suggests 
that all three have «a cometem origin: and this 
inay: be locked for in textile art. The de- 
pendence of pottery-ornamentation on woven 
patterns is well known at other periods of Greek 
art; and the commexion between a mosaic and 
a floorcloth, or carpet, © obvious. 

The Bellerophon mosaic consists of an orna- 
mental boarder with « central roundel conraning 
the mrythvilogical toatif famous from the coinage 
of (ertnth; Prof. Robinson sugecsts that this 
Corinthian influence may have been broughi 
to Olynihus by cefugres from Potidaca, that 
aty having been destroyed by the Athenians 
in 492 oc, “The character of the palmettes in 
the « spandrils suggests a dating c. 400; and 
there @ nothing in the mosaics that makes it 
impossible to date any of them before the sack 
of the cliv by Phibp in gyi The design of the 
Bellerophon group may be compared with the 
Dexileot stele and the altar from the Academy 
(Jah Aes. xivi, 19gt,ools, a1 iE, fies, 1-3]. The 
resemblance of the Nerewd mosaic t6 the picture 
on the vase no. 190 [pls 78/9] suggests a dating m 
the lastdecade of the fifth century, The combined 
evidence juttifies Prof. Robinwon’s attribution of 
the whole group to the years on cither side of oo, 

‘Turting to the pottery, we fd m the first 
place a chapter by Mylonas on the pre-Persian 
fabrics, local wares of curlier date than the 
atorm and dack by Artabaxus in 479 B.c., the 
trace of which the excavators recognised in 2 
thick burnt layer covering the site. This carly 
pouery is umeritified and affords no chrono- 
logical evidenee, but it adda fo our knowledge 
of the carly tron Age ware of Macedonia, 
There i# also a local fabri¢ of painted pottery 
with floral potierns, based appurenily on late 
Tonian models; a stovilarity to late Mycenican 
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Wy noted, hut this # a feature common to much 
bath painted pottery in Greece. One of these 
local vases (P. 69) achieves @ nocasure of dis- 
tinction, lut it ts hard to sce why the common- 
place Cypriocte stemnos (P. 52) should re- 
ceive the honour of a coloured plate. With 
these vases was found ‘comparatively litile. 
imported ware'—Corinthian and Attic black- 
figure, There is only one bf piece of 
importance, the WHerokles and Busiris vase 
no. 23; moat of the other fragments are late 
and degraded. Muny might be later than 
474 8.¢., but we are not tald where they occurred 
in relation to the burnt layer; the Catalogue 
runs continuously down to the fourth-century 
Panathensic aniphoras, nes. 47-100 (may not 
the bf, Gati-plate no. bg be alas fouithl century 7), 
The red-figurcel taterial ia more abundant; 
Robinson's view that some vases are of local 
clay ie interesting, though jeiged al - plioto- 
graphs they look Attic rept ats pailh 
The fifth cetttury ia scamtily padtourebese (but 
among the stamped pottery, pls, 152 ff, nore 
sceme of the fifth oentury than Rohineon allows), 
‘There ore some half-dogen vases conspicuous five 
style or subject, the remaincer are sad | 
mainly of the “Fat Boy’ period. Bur the 
importmee of this maternal lies mot in the 
excellence of individual pieces but in the broad 
chronological conclusions to be drawn from: the 
mus, and here it is to. be frankly admitted that 
in the whole there is not a single piece af Hellen- 
istic date, scarcely anything of the developed 


Kertch ityle of mid-fourtli cerilury. Robinson's 


view that occupation of the sive ceased abruptly 
in $40 wc. sccm confirmed by the pottery ae. 
cleiriy as by the coins (see this Jayrusl, ty41, 
3035. 19% 92): 

Graham describes the lamps (these again 
are all of carly types) and Myngopoulis potsherds 
af the Byzantine period. pisces, a vinat 
mass of matertal i here made conveniently 
noossible for study, and while some poms of 
detail are open to criticism, Prof. Robinson has 
camed our gratitude by his prompt publication, 
Now that a terminus anie quem seem certain for 
the Olyothus finds, the volumes in this series 
will afford material for chronological analysis 


for years to cine, 


Excavations at Olynuthus. VI1: the. Terra- 
cottas found in 1834. By D. M. Rosmson. 
Pp. xii-- tts; 9 volour-plates, 61 plates, 
Baltimore: the Johns Hopkind Press, 19a. 
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Volume TV of the Olyntlum publication was 
dedicated 1 the terracottas discovered during 
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the campaign of rqz, ever four hundred in 
mimber (see 7FES. 1931, 302). During i99t 
four hundred anore. came to light, and these are 
now published unifurmly with the rarlier finds. 
‘The site fa rch in figurines, and Kohinson 
malive products, the latter predominating. in 
number; itis interesting that be consuiers even 
the moulds which were found to be of local clay, 
and some types may also be indigenous; at any 
rate, no parallel to them is known cleewhere, 
Some wsieful evidence has been obtained ay to 
the purporm te which the figurines were put; 
most come from private howe where the 
masks may have been apotropaic, the figurines 
purely decorative. Other specimens came to 
light in tomls, and Furtwingler’s idea that 
figurines were not buried in the graves of adults 
is niegatived. Most important of all is the 
chronology. In the notice of the earlier volume 
Robinson's view that the site erased to be oncu- 
pied in 3q8 mc. was viewed with seepticiam; 
since then the publication of the coins and pottery 
has gone far to justify him, and it musi be said 
that there is nothing in the present work which 
imperatively demands a later date. The value 
ofthe two volumes as providing a corpus of types 
with a definite limit of date can hardly be 
overestimated. The figunne are seid to be 
in gor! preservation with much of the original 
colouring; it is a pity that the plates are not 
clearer, the marks of *cutting-out" are much 
too cvident. 


Terracotias from Myrina in the Museum of 
Fins Arts, Boston. Hy Dororny Hore. 
Pp. v + 86; qa plates, t1 figures in. the 
text. Wienna: Adolf Holzhaeent Nuch- 
folger, 1954. a 

Tt was a happy thought to publish with com- 
plete iutrations the ine array of figurines from 

Myrina in Boston, which ranks with Paris, 

Istanbul, and Athens in boasting a representative 

serie’, whereas clewhere only scattered specimens 

are to be found, “The callection, which includes 
over ahundred numbers, nenrly all choice pieces 
in excellent condition, and which has been formed 
mamly by the incorporation of various private 
collections, is reproduced on excellent plates of 
adequate ecale; the text of the catalogue is 
brief and ‘dear, and the introduction unpre- 
tentiows and to the point; wre commend Miss 

Burr's courage im assigning every piece to its 

chronological group. 
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Inscriptions grecques du Musée du Louvre : 
Les textes inédits. By Auruossr Daw. 
(Gollection "études amcienmes prubliée sous lr 
potronagy fe l'Adonciation G. Budd.) Pp- 24%. 
Paris; Les Belles Leitres, 1993. 60 _/r. 

Of the Greek inscriptions preserved in the 
Louvre, amounting to same 1400 apart from 
those incised! or painted on pottery, a considerable 
number have remained, far one reason or another, 
unpublished: In the work before wa M. Dain 
has undertaken, with the authorisation and 
assistance of M. Etienne Michon, Keeper of the 
Antiquities, to edit all these, and we cannot 
but be grateful to him for his atternpt to render 
the epigraphical treasares of the Louvre arceasible 
to all students in a -volime of moderate com- 


pass and enst. Of the 281 texts bere presented, 


the first 200 are arranged in geographical order 
(Greece, the North, Asia Minor, the East, Africa, 
lialy and Gaul, unknown. provenances), while 
the remainder, under ihe general tithe tostre- 
mentum domesticunt, are Classified according th the 
objects (gems, glass vessels, lamps, weights, seals, 
etc.) on which they occur, “The arrangement of 
the material is exemplary in ite orderliness, 
Under each item three introductory paragraphs 
deal in detail with (a) the place of the inscribed 
object in the Muscum, (6) its provenance aud 
acquisition, and /e) its nature and size. Then 
follows the text, in facsimile or. in‘ epigraphical : 
type (the work contains ne photographic ilusrra- 
tiont), with tramcription, textual notes (if 
required), iranilation and commentary, Few 
of the inscriptions are of any considerable length 
or interest, though Nos, 41 (which waa, however, 
previously qrublished in Michel's Recueil, 643). 
46, Go (to which ‘are appended valuable notes 
hy Hausonllier and Wilamowite}, 85, 077 urd! 
181 form cxceptioms, The work emda with 
elaborate ‘rtpertoites mustographiques * and 
an index of proper names: 

The conception of the book m excellent: 
unfortunately, its execution leaves much to be 
desired. We need go no further than to. the 
first inscription to have grave doubts awakened 
of the editor's competence amd accoracy. In 
i. ct the facimile shews clearly "Aporrovd!y|n, 
the transcript gives "Apsropa[y}qet in 1. 3 we 
find ‘Axageeds in the facsimile, "Ayopeas in the 
transcript, and the discrepancy is not noted 
in the textual apparanms. OF the somment 
* Enitephe d'une femme parson mari. Acharnes, 
déme de | Aitique.’ the former part in mistaken, 
the latter unnecessary, Again, what can M. 
Dain mean when he says (p. 29) ' Noter l'im- 
pératif moyen coNte, construll sur tune forme 
juuisitée inatéune'? In a brief notice Tike the 
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prerentit is not possible to go furtherinto details, 
but it must be emphasised that those who we 
M. Dain's book should be careful to comault also 
the :article (tA. ii. (1999), 12t—a7) in which 
Mi. Louis Robert corrects many of its errors and 
omigtiim and pourtiour that an appreciable 
number af these ‘textes inédiwy * hae previously 
appeared in well-known collections and periodi- 
cals, 


The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C. By: 


B.D, Menrrr and A: B. Weer. (Lnivensity 
of Michigan Studies; Humanistic. Series, vols 
xxxiii.), Pp. xiv+ ¢12s 47 text-figuoes, 
2 plate. Ann Arber: Univ, of Michigan 
Presa, 1994. $2.50. 

Professors Meritt and West have now given us 
in this handsome publication the fruits of their 
prolonged study of the Taf: @dpeu (/G.? i, 63), 
of which we have had foretastes in West's Tio 
Arressments af the Athenian Empire | MetrAdusst. iii. 
2 (990) god in the text communicated to Mr. 
Tod for his Greek Aistorical Inwriftions (No. G6). 
Nevertheless it can be seen-at once that the new 
edition of this document marks a noteworthy 
advance om either of these two publications. 
The stele wy now reconstructed comprises 49 
fragments, of which one (No. 23) is in New 
York, and tw pieces onee forming parts of 
Now. 7 and 99 have been lost singe they were 
first copied, (The authors have wisely alan: 
domed the old alphabetic numeration of the 
fragmenis.) The far-reaching consequences af 
iis reconstruction cannot be adequately dis- 
qased hiere, but a few indications will give some 
idea of their range. 

The number of letters per line in the text of 
the decrees remains unaltered (Il 3-60), but a 
close examination of the fracture-edges of the 
pieces forming the exntral strip of the sicle 
| Now. @, 55 (4), te E, O), amd af No, 4 containing 
part of the Secretary's name in Lg, has com- 
vineed the authors that No.9 must be moveel 
Iwo spaces io the right of the position hitherto 
assigned, and No. 2 ancl the others which jain 
it, one space. This-gives to the Spacing of the 
heading Tagmy @apc in |. 2 the symmetry it 


hitherto lacked, but invelves an entire recasting: 


of the opening lines. The preamble ts now 
restored as follows: (Boyce til) BoAE malay Earn, 
ena Why) Prpfwréven, , .. Nov dypal peers, 2... |. 

tee) | rere, B88) [ ees she Wivpom mips] fe vay 
[PeAerSeet.), whereas in JG? §, 69 it reads 
[== Alpen] @refvréwna, 2. [Soe ype! etree 
ite ee ina! lovers, B58 [ats aint Tied 
mieror Oierd (Avtar ark) We thos pet the mich 
more probable enactment that heralds be sent to 
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summon the allies to send cepresentatives if they 
wished to appeal against their aecements, instead 
ef sending the ‘Taktai themselves, but se meet 
with oy fresh difficulty, namely that a tribe seven 
ietters long appears aa holding the Prytany in 1. 9, 
bit one oF six letters in|. ¢4, and in Ul. §4—, where 
Allah] is the certain reading in the preamble to 
the supplementary decree, Alter » searching dis- 
cumion of the issuct raised by this inconsistency, 
the authors conclude thatthe debate on these pro- 
posals lasted ower from one Prytany (Diners, 
L 94) to the mexi (. . . ntit, 1 9), weed thar phis 
tribe was followed by Aigeis (IL. 44-5) 7 and thar 
these held respectively the second, thind and 
fourth Prytanies of the year, A reason for the 
delay In ratification of the proposals je wecribed 
to the unexpectedly late return of the expedition 
mentioned in. 44 (where the text js restored 
aa brn[Sty hon) fe orpafna}), but this requires 


that Li cannot after all be identified with the 


expedition of Demosthenes to the Pelopormse 
recorded in Atri, gq, 11, 18-19, for which a pay- 
ment! was made on Prytany TV..4:(Aigeis), No 
alternative swluthon aeema tenable, Various 
other restorations are made possible by the 
placing of hitherto unlocated fragments, e.g. 
inl. 97-43 hy the discovery that fragment 
No. 18 (1G. 1 Subpl. 555) which is omitted 
altogether fron fG.* i.) joins Nos. > +. 4 on the 
left, and that No, q (= JG. i. 97d, ascribed by 
Hiller to 2.7 65, veais ineevter) can be convincingly 
fitted in to IL 15-22, to the right of No. 4. 
Phe arrangement of the fist of tributary ataies 
displays in at least equal measure the acumen of 
the eclitors, They have restored to it the five 
Enportant fragnrents !, a,c, 0, © Lransferred to 
1” by by Hiller (following Bannier) and place 
all in col. |. except. i= No. 96), which comes 
inéol, If, and proves to make a join above with 
i= No. 35) and, by an unquestionable fracture 
indication, comnects below with 2°” (= No. a7}; 
the latter contains remains of names of Thracian 
cities which come in col. TT, ood so the large 
tums preserved on the right of No. 96 represent 
the payments due from the chiel cities af thot 
region: A farther conclusion derived fron, this 
iy that all the fragments em which T is wrinen 
with a short Aasla {rejected at first on this 
account by West, AfefrMusSt. Le.) belong to this 
ticle after all, and thus No. 34, with the total 
(250 T. +) of the Hellespontine tribute, followed 
by the eubric 'Aceg{ts-éte5) falls into place in 
col. EH. above the wroup already located, A 
new fragment (No. gf, identified first by ihe 
reviewer) giving yet another total, which must 
be that of the Thracian tribute, falls into enol, TV 
and contains also the beginning of the isi of 
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Euxine states ([Mdiag] it <6 Eb{yeeivo)), Heraklion 
and Apollonia, -but oot tie amount of their 
tribote, Another omportant discovery is that 
fragment 25 (=!) does not contain an elaborate 
rubric as hitherto believed, bui apparently five 
lines of place-naimes followed hy votrent [= bun{ ot 
ho] pépos trai; in |. 4, instead of [me jopay 
the namie ‘Open tralis to bereatored. Finally, rhe 
potion that 1? 64 tight be a copy of the list of 
tributary states in 1.763 is finally disproved (pp. 
thy ff, ). 

As to the sumber of states contained in this 
list: the authors propose a reconstruction with 
120 lines to each of the four columns, but an 
element of uncertamity arises fromthe occurrence 
Of vatant spacce afier some of the sections, and 
allowance mutat alio be made for headings ond 
totals, with the result that the actual mumber of 
stufesscems to have approximatcdio 4ou, Forthe 
teal sum te be restored in the last line of uhestele, 
the-authors make out an overwhelmingly strom, 
ease for the restoration [ & bhihthi Poa —  ;: 
their suggested figure is 1468 T., odd, in place 
Of the qG0-—- TF. which moai scholars (with the 
panne exception. of Kolbe) have regarded 

as practically certain. This is arrived at after 
the mosi careful calculation from the details 
prercrvedd cither in individual payments or titals; 
the individual totals for the different regions 
may be shown iin tabular form, as follows: 


te Istands, 163 ‘Tnlentes: (debrily, preserved 
amount (9 156 T+), 


2. loman-Carian States. 450 Talents: (details 
preserved amount to 40 T.-+) . 
4. Hellesponting States. 290 Talents:  (folal 


preserved = 250 T. +-), 
4." Aktaian" States. §0 Talents: 
 -gerved amount to 94 T.+): | 
5 Thractan States. 340 Talents: (details pre- 
served amount to 218 T. + ; total preserved 
= gto T.--). 
b. Euxine States, 175 Tolenes: 
served amount to 41 T.). 

Tt will be seen that the alwolute minima for 
1, 3 and 5 amount to (169+ 250+ g10 =} 
729 Talents altogether, which oot ofan assumed 
grand total of q9q T’. (to take the highest ponible 
figure on the old view) would leave for the rest 
only a cuatro of 276 TS (and a minimum of 
149 T.af 1, 9 and 5 are raised to their nino 
of 811 T. and the minimum aum of g60 T. sub- 
atituted for the grand total). Within thear 
limits it would be imposible to insert the com- 
bined totals fore, 4 and 6, unless the foman- 
Carian axsesnents were rodwced substantially, 


(deteils pre- 


(dataiiy pre- 





Pa) 


three other main groups. No further comment 
is needed. 

lt only remains vo add that this material 
prestnted with all the accuracy of detail and 
enutiow handling of evidence which we have 


‘come to expect from the author, and that their 


photographs, facsimiles, mbice and indexes give 
all posible aid. to the reader. Failing the 
almost imposible accident of new fragments 
being discovered, this will surely remain the 
sandand edition of thin important document, 
and 4 londmark in epigraplincal stuchies, 


A. MLW. 
A Biography of the Gresk People. Hy C. F- 
Laven Pp, 297. London! G. Rout. 


ledee and Som, igaq. Gy. Ga 

The object of this book is to explain briefly 
to the non-clasucel student the distinttive 
features of (Greck civilisation. {4 & hardly a 
hiography, exorpl it the Plutarchian genen, for 
IL gives DO CONtimucds account of Grreck history, 
but merrly provider a skeleton aocount of its 
tics! famous episodes. In this selective treat- 
ment Prof. Lavell has shewn good judgme|nt. 
He awards no more than a passing mention to 
the squabbles of the city states, yet he gives @ fair 
dies of the general atmosphere of city-state 
Politics. On the other hand, the cross-sections 
which he takes through the Greek world ore 
rot sufficiently broad. He writes at some length 
ond with peal discernment about Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy: on other aspects of Greek 
life be i unduly reticent, Though he has 
plenty of exeme for not immersing hinwelf in 
Greek economics, he might usefully have given 
nore attention to slavery and to famuly life; and 
have laid more stress on the important tact that 
the Grecks were the greatest colonismg people 
of the ancient world, Prof. Lavell does a great 
deal less than justice (o Greck science; he sets 
forththe * philosophy * of Gareck act, tut docs mot 
help the eve. to uppreciate it. Se far as il goes, 
this book is a thoughtful and helpful intreduction 
to Greek studies, for it brings out clearly tbe 
salient qualities of Hellenic thought, but it dors 
not sufficiently emphesise the unique versatility 
ef the ancient Greeks or their muny~ided success 
ae practitioners of life. M.-C. 


Aspects of Athenian Democracy. By R. J 
Boxwen, (Sather Clarsical Levies, Vol. X11), 
Pp. tog. University of California and 
Cambridge University Pree, 1994) 10%, 

The aspects of which this volurie treats are: 
the Judiciary; the Politicwns; Freedom of 

Sprech; Citizershap: Literature; Religian; 
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Iroperiaiiom. Under these headings it covers 
all the main sides of political life at Athens, with 
the execption of financial scministration. Of 
these subjects it gives a clear and straightforward 
account ; though it does notatrive alter originality, 
itoften takes an independent fine on the develop- 
ment of Athenian jurisdiction, ‘and it departs 
from the accepted view in dating back the 
ephehic training to the fifth Contry, 

Writing on a aubject on which feeling even now 
is apt to run high, Prof. Bonner maintains 
throughout a sober judicial atcitude, His book 
Is not pitched in the key of the Funeral Speech 
and ders not explain how Athenians could * fall 
m fove with Athens": but it underlines the 
regretful conchusion of the ‘Old Oligarch" 
(vine paeude-Xenophon) that the Athenians 
understood their business, The general im- 
pression deft by lus analysia of Athenian in- 
titotions is that of a people who knew what they 


wanted, embodied their wants in a campretien- 


sive code of laws, and created efficient machinery 
for making their laws operative, 

‘Two or threesmall conrections:—The statement 
that “only the homicide laws of Draco have 
survived " (p. 29) rather obscures the fact that 
ever. of these we possess nothing but a small 
fragment. “The estimate thar the Athenian 
citizen-body never exceciied 25,000-q0,000 (p, 
reo) stem unduly low. According to Mr. 
Gomme's careful calculations the first three 
property-classea alone nombered 25,000, Tf the 
flora! of Thrspia wis 6.6. 554 {p. 177), the 
anecdote of his verbal encounirr with Solon 


| fornif $94) must be apocryphal. M. 


Marathon and Salamis, By Cowrrox Mac 
KENZIE. Pp. 169; 4 ilhistrationi, 2 mapa. 
London: P, ant Ind. 54. 

A straightforward piece of narrative, pleasantly 
written, last errr bis important new points 
of view. Mr. Mackenzie ia aware of the im- 
perlections in the story of Herodows, which he 
pocasionally corrects in the lieht of the criticisms 
by Grundy and Monro, But in writing thin 
book fie hardly goes beyond Herodotus’ object 
cf keeping alive the wAin dvipae, 


Thukydides im Lichte der Urkunden. By 
Wattnek Konse, Pp. iv+- tog. Stutt- 
@art: Rotthanimer, ig}. 5m, 

That this notice appears nearly five years 

after the publication of Professor Kolbe's bow is is 

dur to circumstances outside the reviewer's con- 

trol, but it would be an ambiguous compli- 
ment to the author to dismiss it briefly on the 
grounds that those for whonr bt wis written have 
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all made its acquaintance in the meantime. 
On the other hand, whilst it would be unreason- 
able to criticise it at lengih in ithe light of sub- 
sequent discoveries, some trelerence to the liter- 
ature ng with them. tay prove to he 
helpful, Profesor Kolbe does oot atiempt in 
these pages to treat comprehensively the topic 
indicated by tis titie—a task which would 
prove: vastly: larger than when Kirchhoff 
ndertoak itin $895—but devotes the first half 
ef his work to a full discussion of “Chueyelicles’ 


‘account of the events immediately preceding the 


outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and rme- 
prints three recently published articles to form 
the second half, The new contribution deserves 
particular attention, for it successfully vindicates 
the narrative of Thucydides alike as regards 


‘its accuracy and its freedom from obscurity 


or contamination, Lt is primarily a defence 
of the text against Jacoby’s endeavour (in 
Gatting. Wackrichten, 1998) to revive Lipsius’ old 
conjecture unl berep [mol Sactry] in ii..2, 1 for 
the length of the interval between the first 
engagement at Potidees and the Theban altempt 
om Plataea, with the effect of dating the 
Potidaran revolt 10-494 8.0. Not only are the 
apparent inconsistencies in Th.’s indicated 
dates (i. 56, 1: i. 97, 22 10125, 2)-shewn to be 
usory, but the confident assertion of Schwartz 
that i. 56, 2 and i. 57, 6 are duplicate versions 
Of the ultimatum to Potidara, and therefore 
proofs that Th, has been * edited " In ane or other. 
a refuted by a convincing demon- 
stration that these passages refer }o two separate 
eventa between which several months elapsed. 
Having thus upheld Th.’s version, incidentally 
reminding ws that much of the uncertainty felt 
by His critica arcee from ignoring the fact that 
the division into sumr@nert and winters is not 
employed before the outbreak: of the war, 
Profesor Kolbe then turns to the inseroptions, 
ond points out firstly that Potidaen paid ite 
tribute for 4493/2 (1G.*]. 212, of which the date ia 
beyond doubt), and secondly that m /G.* i. 296 
the payments «the Athenian troops in. Mace- 
donia must bave begun in the second Prytany 
of 4952/1, and that the second payment must be 
restored as |[é Maxeboviay nai Nomfciay], as must 
also the third, fuurth and fifth onthe same stele. 
On pp. 45-48 he prints a restoresl text, differing. 
shghely from that in #G.9 i, but his conjecture 
incl. 2-3 dul viz Pots ily Ahdripols] “Eyyta jones 
~ eos Mparoy bypemucrme| gives as patronymic an 
unlikely, i not iopessible, name and « demotic 
of only four Intters” fength which cannot stand 
niles an enor of engraving is postulated; Meritt, 
AFD. p. 73, hae wubsequently healed this 
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passage by omitting wel Notetciey antl imerting 
mide in |. 2, and by deciphering letters which 
canaoly be restored as fat. 2. ok. &)ierips 
Seymal by Tptes bypomadrns), On the whale, this 
chapter is a mode! of sound and helanced 
reasoning. In TI, which is reprinted from 
S8hel. 927, the surhor argues effectively 
for dating the Kalliasdecree(s) to 494, which 
date has by now heen tniversally accepted. 
In TIT, which forms a sequel to Ul, and 
id reprinted from SHBarl, 1924, the attempt 
ia trade 1) trace the growth af, and to establish a 
Balancesheet for, the ! Athenmsrhatz ' coven to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, with 
the result thar the peak-figure is reached in 
about 450, when it approxinuited. to. “Thncyd- 
ides” 70 talents. It is arguet that expenditure 
from this source exceeded receipts in the period 
450-490 by aso reckoned at 2650 4- x palents, 
which ds interpreted as = 4650,, In. sa contro. 
veriial a matter, where 10. mony of the data 
can only be arbitrarily fixed, thie conclusion may 
well evoke differences: of opinion. “Lo one tine 
of argument here employed attention will be 
drawn later. In TV, which is reprinted from 
Cie 1990, m5 H., fare Kolbe discusses 
the date of the renewal of the Athenian-Argive 
alliance (/G.7 i. of), and decides that though 
mooted:in 417 (Thue. v. 82) Hwas not formally 
eficcted until 416, antl was immediately followed 
by Alcihiades” expedition to the Argolid. ‘This 
conclusion seems incontestable, and has subsee 
quently been accepted, and reinforced with 


fresh. argumenis, to the rejection of some of 


RK. Alad Meritt (The Spartan Gyenoponiia, CEPA. 
1o3) 

These four anictes, in fact, provide merely 
isolate! examples of the we of inscriptions 
for the interpretation of ‘Thucydides, and vice 
veren; und on closer scrutiny Tand IV prove to 
be more effective than the other two, aince 
1) and 111 are not confined closely to an inter- 
pretation of the relevant passage of the historian 
(u- tg); TL indeed can hold: its own. lndepen« 
dently of the text of Th., but E11 brings it a frail, 
or rather a too elastic, support. In conclision, 
a word on Profesesr ‘Kothe"s methorls af mon 
troversy, Nothing could be better put thari his 
plea for the tnterdepemtence of ibe literary 
sources antl the inscriptiom, but it mat be 
adimitted that bis practice does not always 
accord with his principles. On one oceakion a 
literary fource is treated with the deference 
accorded to Thucydides, namely, the statement 
Of Heliodorus preserved by Harpocration that 
the Propylaca cost gore wilente; ond to support 
it the seuity (reements of the building-record 
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for that monument wodergo gome quite un- 
supported restorations, whilat no real discusion 
ia provided of the difficulties and improbabilities 
urvolved by its acceptance, ¢.g., a daily wage-bill, 
for material and salaries, of aver one taletit for 
five vears! The conclusion ihut the Parthenon, 
incloding its sculptures, cost somie Goo talents 
fess than the Propylaca, in order not to obtain 
an imposibly high figure for the cot of the 
Periclean lwildings, seem abaoliutely unwar- 
ranted, Another case of misuse of @ literary 
Bource is eon Oo familiar passage of the th, 
Pol., where s, 43. is misquoted as saying that in 
the fourth century the first Ecclesia in each 
Prytany was wwpia; bot Aristotle says law ube 
evplas; ood in reply to the orgumeni that 
since 1) Hekatomlssinn is the day of the bax 
wvala in the first Peviany during the fourth 
century, it is * kaon glaubhalt" that the practice 
was different in- the fifh conmary, Meritt 
hes since poiited out that it was different, 
and wity (CEPA fur). Another initanece ‘of 
fallacious usage of epigraphical evidence can 
be eee in the discosion of the date of the 
decrees of Kallias, where, in reply vo ihe objec 
tion 10 the early date based on the ionensistent 
forms of the dative plurals m -ex ond ~ao:, ancl 
the uit of aye for yewr-, the second declension 
datives In the Parthenon building-reoord, which 
use both -c: ond <1 between 4997/6 and 
4339/2 fre cited in proof of the firsr deelension 
ic, (Watle-Gery has sincere dealt with this 
point, FHS. tog, p. zo.) -Prialissor Kolbe, in 
TACT, 00m ot toe ao anxious io demolinh bis 
oppanent’s postion that, if the metaphor is 
permissible, he opens fire with all available 
artillery, even though his guns are nat ulways 
exactly ranged nor hin fires carcfully set, and 
some of his shells ore really dubs. “The position 
i in the end demolished, with « lavish cxpendi- 
ture of ammunition, but some of his guia have 
been knocked out in the process. Readers wlio 
can tliscriminaté between the direct hits and the 
leas effective shots will learn moch from Pree 
fessor Kolbe, but they mist mot let thenmelves 
be deafened by the intensity of lus attack, 
A.M. W, 


Alexander tho Great. Hy F. A. Whrinerr, 
Pp. xiv 200; 6 illustrations and a miap, 
London: Routlelge, 1934.. tor. Gd. 

This is.o popular work, expressed to he written 
for the genera) reader, and mot a Gontelbution to 
knowledge; we such, it hardly falls to be ces 
viewed in this Foutnal. The main outline, 
exdept the funtasite* Arbela," is pretty senund, anil 
occasionally good, and there are some picturesque 

m 


desctiptiora; nit the repetition of the old 
worthless slaries wind the pumcreus mistakes of 
fot have given one réader'o fecling of unreality, 
The general sommary i260 noch the best chapter 
that ii secmne @ pity phat storing were sot cul ancl 


are dome attractive illustrations:  W.W. 'T. 

Everyday Lite im Ancient Greece. By 
(¢ E. Romsxsox: Pp. 139. Orford: 
Clirendon Press, 1993- 37- Da. 

This in a lacid and -yigerous sketch of Greek 
life, recewarily compres, but negincting no 
important aspect of the subject; it will, be 
found interesting and useful by others besidce 
the young students for whom it i primarily 
intended. ‘The book lias many excellent illus 
trations, Incliiting som lively. vase-paintings. 
and several helpful maps and plang; tran- 
tations from Greek writers are used frerly, the 
Homeric quotations being given in an unorthe- 
dox ord curiously attractive irregular motre. 
while there are some neat renderings of epigrans. 
Ttisa pity that Mr. Robinson gives ne meters 


for these passages, and that he ie nedamere in- 


formative alicit some of his Wlustrations, while a 
sliort bibliography for more advanced atudents 
might well have been added; by his ‘awn tnedi- 
font af hit aubjeet he bissrself ‘compel the 
inquiring mind, for whieh he writes, to ask for 
wich guidance 1 further discovery. cA 


Tansand Jahre altgriechischen Lebens.. By 
E. Berne. -Pp. i944; 92 plates. Mianchen: 
Beuckmann, '634. S40 pr 

ln this ecreeddingly intercating hook Bethe liad 
pictiurecl five widely different Greek civilis- 
atioms—thinternth+centary Mycenae, seventh. 

Senay Sparta, siath-crntury Milena, Achem 
ago, and Alexandria c. 250. The result 

miteced a particularly well produced film, 

vivid, orderly, convincing. We Gnd staged 

befire int the délicate art of Crete, with iis 

significant siresing of femininity, afterwards 
ingie tooserve the more virile fancies of the 

Achoran king: the indigrenow vigour of 

Sparte, stirred 1 dia depiha by the novelty of 

moetry; Perictean Athens as mirrored. ii the 

Great Dionysia; Miles, the pulse of a great 

colonial empin, a city of ecienitiate andl business 

men; Alexandria, the birthplace of Wissenu/g/!. 

Betlic writes with syapathy and imagination, 
titted ot iro with sentiment. “Thus be com- 
pares fifth-centry Athens with eltica sich as 
imealiaeval Niimmberg, the position of the Greek 
ruling caste among the Egyptians at Alexandria 


the space wed (ir more acrious mattera. ‘There: 


with thot of the English in India. the commerce 
of Milriua with that of the- Hanseatic League, 
anid Le sprit of scientific inquiry ‘with ahoat ot 
the age which produced Columbus and Vuseo 
da Goma. “The book ia not documented, and 
Bethe sometimes appears to build on butscanty. 
evidence; fe implies, for example, that poly- 
gamy was @ general practice at Sparti. Hia 
whole picture of Sparta, in fact, mainly recon. 
structed as it i from the extant remains of 
Tyrtacus and Aleman, shews how much the 
writer can road inte hie sowrees. Bur aa an 
attempt io Ling before our eves the living 
civilisations of thee Grecian states, the book ts 
obviously and strikingly saccenful, ond) the 
richness of the colour and the intemuty of the 
impression owe vot a little to the persuliarly 
polycliromatic charm of Bethe ap arog 
4G. A. 


Ths humanistic value of Archaeology. Ib 
Ruvs CaAsrentea. (Morfios Classical Lee- 
mre, volciv.) Papo Cambridge, Mess: 
Harvard University Press, 134. Gt. fd. 

Profesor Carpenter's account of the pelutions 

ol Winmanitts and: archaccloguste seems somewhat 
pesinmmtic, at any rate eo for as the English 
Universities are coneerned: ii may be that he 
conceives the normal urcharologist as a specialist 
hf a narrower type than is commonly to be foumd 
on this atde-of the Athonuc. The humanist 
might complain in reply thar Professor Carpenter 
does not appreciate what humanism wats: if 
we may like one question duacwssced by Proftesar 
Carpenter, it may be of iiterest for the archaco- 
logist to argue whether the Hermet of Olympia 
was by Praxiteles or oot, but the humanist is 
content to gee a masterpiece of (reck genius, 
even if the masier.is anonymous: and, iit was 
net executedd till Roman times, it is of the mere 
value ae chowing that the old spurit had Jost 
oon of its force. But it is good-for ui to have 
tnemdis whe deal fanthhully with was 


England und dia Antike. (Vortriige der Bibltathed 
Wardurg, igg0/l9g1. Pp, xii + 904, 90 
plaucs, Lejpaog. BG. Teubner, 1992: 
vet om 

A salicedicid of ten esays, all interesiling and 
informative, giving Wustrations of the infhienoe 
of Greeer ond Rome onthe philosopiy, litcrature, 
art, atl life of Bigland from the Middle Ages 
to the present day, On the earlier petiod the 
comribanon of Greece is, naturally, rather at 
accond hand, bat even in the twellth and 
thirteenth centuries, a4 Professor Jacals shows 
in dur first of ihe cays, lt con. be definiiely 
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traced, and the story is filly closed by Sir Richerd 
Livingrtane’s hopelul outlook on. the position of 
Helleniam in the medern werle, 


The Jealousy of the Goda and Criminal 
Law ot Athens, 0. By Syenp Raxcucr, 
Pp. itt. Copenhagen; Leyin ond Munke 
gaard> and London: Williams and Norgate, 
nay. ats. Gal. 

This as the secon yalume ! of Dr. Rarnull"s 
Featiusy of the Godi ant carries bis investigations 
to the end of the fifth century o.c. Tt is aor. 
pact of lengthy analyses of Thucydides, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes and a brief treat: 
ment of the Sophisis, As a result he claims to 
have shewn that at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War the disposition to moral indignation hac ris- 
appeared or at least became weakened arming 
the Athernan atitocracy. This resold ia only 
reached by some questionable assumptinns. 
The Fotis thatthe Athenian aristocracy had one 
view on these matters: Kritiva and Plate were 
ith aristocrats, it ls cerininly justifiahle to talk 
ofa line. of anatocratic thought, Lut that ie very 
different trom talking of the Athenian aristocracy. 
The secon asumnption is thet ihe Sophine' 
public were all aristocrats, The vhird bf that 
Aristophanes, when be appeals to or condemns 
the promptings if mor) indignation, ts guided 
by mo other consideration thary what will best 
further the cause of the political party 16 which 
he belonge (the witole treatment of Aristophanes 
i vitinted by the failare to realise thay he ts 


writing comedy), The chapter on Euripidis 


it marred by the constant poleriic seairet 
Sophocies, whom Dr: Kaoulf does not wider- 
stand (mor is there evidence for a recantation 
in the late plays of Sophocles, ws he row hits), 
but the stiggestion that Euripides Invender | the 
improbable prevention of all the impending 
calamities * by a dent ex machine * os a proof thar 
the gods are not ae wicked aa they appear te be’ 
ly interesting. Tt may reasonably be doubted 
Wheiier there are so many traces of thie old 
belief ef the jralousy of the gorle in Thorydides 
a¢ the author makes out, “The problem js much 
more complex for Thucydides, Euripides ond 
Aratophancs than for earlier authors; ancl it is 
Kecestary $0 dart with ah awareness of the 
medium in. which the author iy working and. df 
his aesthetic ams. (Dr. Ranulf does not sccm 
iy Possess this. 

| T. B LW, 
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Orphism. By Jj. KR. Wasaga. (Crear 
Crk Prize, (ogg). Pp. i+ fo, Com 
hritee University Pres, roqq. 94. ba. 

Mr, Whatmough has two ideas, nrilher 
obviously wrong and beth likely to be friitful if 
he continues fo exantine them in the light of 
increasing knowledge and experience. One is, 
that Orphisn is aot aforeign movement but as. 
good and characteristic Greck or any Olympian. 
cult. The other is, shat it bears a Clode. analogy 
he Protestantiom, wre still hus a message for the 

present day. In. thia little work, woitten in a 

singlé suminer, lie carmot be sald to have dane 

more than enuumeciate his propositions, for lie luv 
yerto acquire the aris of historical and texnial 

Criticism, i lear oo weigh evidence and to 

distinguish Orphisan frien oiher prystery- 

riligiems, god even woe discover where the bet 
wud latest information ix te be fad. Perhaps, 
int few Years” dime, we shall have @ personed 
sctiing forth of hie case at adequate length. 
HJ. B. 


A Handbook of Greek Literature. Hy H. J 
Rose. Ppeix + gig. Loudon: Methuen, 
1934. @ta 

This in an admirable compendiuns, weful not 
only to the learner bui also to the learned. 

To compress the whole of Greek literature fram 

Homer to Lucian into 490 paves is no lusignifi- 

cant feat, the more so a4 we are given no mere 

colulogure nor even A cotaloene taisoneds, wach os 
the one which we are pernincdes! thay Ral- 
limathos made of the royal library ai Aleamelria 
hut an eminently readatile and! informative 
history of Greek thought and evlture But it 
Grnnot in the nature of things be a complete 
pacture > the most we can hope for, as the writer 
says, oh pit together a iuficiently correct 
reatomiion of a nuutilateel tors for a sym- 
pathotic reader to form an idea, incomplerr 
infeed but notin conflict with the facts, of what 
manner of things Greeks wrote wal heard and 
readaml how they came to write in that manner 
and no other. This work, within the Jimits 
eet, i¢ done with conscientious care and o due 
aeike of proportion, defects a» well as the 
betutier al each weiner being jucicjowdy pointed 
ou Not the tease successful featiire of ihe 
treatment the clove analysis of each autiwe’s 
vutput, Hidluding & valuable summary of all 
that i4 known of the fragments of lout works, 
especially those of the dramatista, Particularly 


interesting is the opening section on Homer and 


Hesiod, ond it is gratifying to fowl pirat, Profesor 


‘Rose can accept the unity of /Had and Odpury 


¢ being by the same author, Not les pleasing 
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is it to dee that he tukey o favourable virw of 
Sappho’: character. Indeed u careful review 
of all the available evidence, which of course 
in not to be expected in such a manna), tmokes 
it impreaitile for wy to believe that she was the 
abintloned creature which Ovid (irr whoever 
wrote the Epvetle to Phun) and the Jacer writers 
of Comedy seem to make heroutto be, Profesor 
Rose is also on the right side in refusing, with 
Lobel, to obelize auch a poem aa Sapphw's 

* Hector amd Andromache. 

The muss of information and erudition, ¢on- 
veyed in «lively and pithy manner, cou only be 
fully rewlived by close attention to the compressed 
pages of this handbook. There is scarcely a 
dull page, except perhaps where a tere 
emirieration of lest writings lias to be made. 
Obiter dicta of oculspoken character enliven 
the discumaion of moot points, the ‘doddering 
incompetence of Nikiag’ (by the way, has 
anyine poticed ihe parallel between him and 
our own General Elphinstone who sictificed our 
army on the ourch home from Cabul through 
ther Khyber Poss?) 5 ‘wild nonsense of a learned 
kind,’ applicd ta some misguided comments on 
the Admetus and Alcestis episode ir Euripices’s 
drama: the refusal to conseier the story of 
Atlantis, which has been taken. so éerinualy bry 
many, a8 pacity but an imaginary Uvopis; 





aud J emimicmation. of the un- 
palatable maitre that ‘democracy ja a 
dangers delusion,” 


One obiter dictum om Shakespeare we mua 
utterly diswnd from, vie., that Perici it a 
pseudo-Shakespcarimn play. On the contrary, 
his shore in it, the Marina epiode, is pure 
Shakespeare, and inferior only to hiv beat work. 
One uf two happy expressions may be noticed : 
otoiayitor @ “teaser, “wood-wind-music,’ Aégis 
ipoden, “strumetogether atyle.’ The. spelling 
of Cireck guunes is consistent throughout im 
fullowing the Greek orthography, except in 
the case of the moat furniliar writers, but aa this 
book 4¢ intended for Trarmeri, could we not 
have had Kirke, Skillds, ArchYtas, Aratus, 
Harpe? We do find fiatn as duple. Again, 
Opera for autumn 1 a irap im Pronunciation 
for beginners. Why net opdra’ Consistency 
in spelling is carricd rather far when we have 
Secyon for Sicyon, for though the may have 
been the peculiar spellimg of the townsialk 
thrmerclyes, Sicyon was good enough for the 
Greeks in general, and appears on the pedestal 
of the Delphic wiped act up after Plaraca, 
Semoniles for Simonides of Amorgus is not cay 
cormeet but useful as distinguishing him from 
his greater tamesake. [a it @ new suggestion 
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for Horatian students that Horace, m crediting 
Arch}iae with tumbering the sands, was really. 
thinking of Archimedes who claimed to be 
ahle to du thie? Td-eonelude: is this correer 
English (p, goa}? * Polemon has left ur epeeches 
fur both sices in this case, wherein, «@ far ns 
brave men dying in a tighten cause ran be 
made dedious and ridiculous, he Gontrives to do 
so.” Should not this ie ‘to make thetso "7 
The only misprints appear to be: “passage * 
for “passages” p, tg; Atgonatic, p. 190; 
‘with ‘for were '? p. 26a; 48i for 481, p. 287 
note, and 450 for 359, p- 290. c. Ro A, 


Aristophanes in English Verse. I, fy A. 5. 
Way. Fp: 279 London: Macmillan, 
1034. Tor, Gd, 

When we realle that De. Way hos alreasly, 
previous to the preacnt volume. translated the 
frat vohume of Aristophanes; the whole af 

Homer, the three Great Greek T . 

Pindar, Sapphe, Vergil and Lueretiua, we ace 

ready to find that be has acquired an wousual 

roastery of the techrecalities of translation, 

a command over the resources of our language 

at ence extensive and peculiar, and o facility 

of expression that stands him in good stead with. 
an author suchas Ansiophanes, whose style an 

Phrecclogy differ so widely from those of the 

other and serious author, whom Dr. Way hos 

converted into English, Indeed Aristophanes 
raxee all the powers of a translator, who must 

be a hunerist ae well ao linguist, HOt tosey A 

bit of a genius too, Dr, Way ahirke vothing. 

He manfully calls a spade a spade. He will not 

follow in the wake of Bowdler.as Gilbert Mur- 

my in his version of the Frogs 20 lamentably does. 

In pore rexpects he iy distinetly inferior to Rogers, 

whose rhytho Have more music and gallop in 

them, His manner is more that of Hookham 

Frere. But his colloquialisms and use of slang 

ant! technical terme are move audacious though 

sufficiently effective. He keepa pretty close to 

his text and quits his style to ins author's. A 

short specimen.from thie Frege will shew how he 

deals with difficull allusive express in the 

Greck. Charon on the banks of the Styx is 

shouting to Bacchus and Manthias, who have 

just reached the river (lL. 185); 

Thy ath Gwormmha) bt ce eed Tpoypa ts f 

tty alg 3d Anny withad, § 'y Goou wes, 

fh 's KapBeptiowy, 4 "5 mépantes, § “mi Tolwapor : 
Who's for the land of Rest-from-all-Distre 
Whe's forthe Haven of Forgetfulness? 
Who's for Great-cry-and-lintle-wool-town, or 
For Cerberus’ den?—the Vultures ?—Hell- 

gaie-shore? 
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ie an exampic of the more lyme myle, take 
Thermethoriagurar, G60 Ff. : 


“Flot forward, © feet, while the chant rings 
owe! 
To the Lord of the lyre of Gold, 
And the spotless Queen of the forest green 
Aged the bow like 0 star:—0 Smiter [rom far, 
Thy victory banner untold | 
Ring out, cing ut the jubilant shout 
Te the Queen of the bridal bower, 
Who is here, where leapeth our dance, who 
keeperh 
The keys unsealing the door revealing. 
Love's myatery in Love's hour. 
Apart from the Frogs..already noted, admittedly 
eneafthe best comedies written ly Acistophanes, 
this volume contains the Plutuy, the lease effective 


and jeast characteristic of all his plays, and the: 


three on the theme of women, of which: the 
Lysistrata in the best and most reachable, the 
Thermepliortasuce antl Eocleolaruine being more 
objectionable in their matter, Taking the book 
asa whole, we muot decidedly congratulate the 
translator, C #.:H. 


The Composition of Plato's Apology. [by 
R,Hackroxrh, Pp.ix+-175. Cambridge 
Liniversiry Press, 1953. 7¥. Ged. 

The pups of this book is to determine how 
far the Apefopy is a record of the actual apecch of 
Socrates. Mr. Hackfortli's view is that, while 
Piato took the actaal speech aw the basis of his 
work, he altersd lt in averal important feapenws, 
Socrates’ story of the Delphic oracle, his aceount 
of ine public services, amd other-marcrial passages 
—all these Mr, Hacktorth regards as Platonic. 

Most of his anument is based on supposed 
Intonai#tencles inthe speech ae we have ii, The 
method is familiar, though now happily dts- 
credited, in Homeric coticim., Two passage 
are compared and found incomistent; therelore 
one of them nmust be scribed to the careless hand 
ofa later poct. “This argument proceeds on the 
assaorption, which we are noi entitled te make, 
that Homer was never inconmiisient, But in the 
case of Place the fallacy is even more objection 
able, though Mir. Hackforth tails to sec it. The 
‘original specch of Socrmtes was tnpeeperee, 
owhile the later hand which Mr, Harkforth claims 
to. have detected is that of a consumnmic artist, 
who, he argues, altered the orginal. in order to 
improve it, "That-Plate might have made altera- 
fiom in order to remove incousistencies [s 
creditile; that in making improvements he 
Introduced them is oot, And che truth te thot 
the speech isnot inconmsitent, 
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Why, My, Hacklorth asks, docs Socmtes speak 
of his exeniination af ihe eceiing-wise 44 
obedience to su oracle which was « yimierment, 
not o command? He fines, further, that this 
explanation of his conduct is incompatible with 
a later passage, where be tele wv that bis task 
line bees imnpotmed upon him ‘in oracles ane in 
dreany and in every other way in which divine 
ordinance has ever enjoined a task om mon,’ 
This, Mr. Hackforth argues, iv all that Socrates 
himuclf gave by way of explanation; the other ts 
Mato’, whe saught to find in the oracle the sole 
Huspiration of hia master’s mission, 

Turning from Mr: Hackforth’s book to the 
(rut, we "we Bd that Socrates iold the story in order 
to explain, not the mspiranon of his missten, 
bot the form it took—ihe form of ceomelts 
questioning, which caused. hint to be mie 
represented and misunderstood food, @10), 
Nowhere doey he say, as Mr. Hackforth would 
have ve bellere Plato made bin sav, that the 
oracle waa the ole source of his inipiration, 

Comider the mttitutle of omind which lies 
behind such criticism, Mr. Hackiorth himself 
arom to feel that some apalngy ia modded, 
*Ploto (houweht. woomely burnet unnaturally... 
that this was indeed the missing explanation * 
(pp. i012). Thusmay we, two thousand yours 
afterwards, oxcuse Plato for tnisumtlerstanding 
the sietive whieh impiredl the |ife-work-of his 
master! Mir. Hackforth’s book seems to breathe 
that simosphere of ideal scholarship, mnoratiled 
by reality, Which stil) hauws about the courte af 
aur university colleges. 

Again, offended by what he calls a lack of | 
modesty (really it monly a lack of falie mmedeaty) 
tn Sorzates’ account of hia public services, Mr. 
Harkforih infers that itis part of the specch was 
inserted by Mato in order 10 praise hia muster. 
Thos we ore asked te beliewe that, 1h hi -desire 
to prtise, Plate expoard bis master to uncleseryed 
reproach. Wien Plato wished to prac, he 
wrote the Sympoaom. When he wre the 
Apolosy, his motive was—why not?—to tell the 
truth, My. Hackforth dom tot fhen that 
question, Tf he had, be would not have writen 
this bmok. G. T. 


The Laww of Plato, Tranmlaved into English 
by A. E. Taviom. Pp. Ixvili + 980. 
Londen: Dent, 1934) 108, Oa, 

Professor Taylor has rendered another notable 
service te Platonic aputties, and hes amade an 
tomportant contribution to the lately accumule- 
ting literature on the Lawr, His trenslation is 
based on Burnet’s text, excep! where preierence 

for other readings (frequently Englant's) is 


recorded. A valuable introduction seta the 
dinlogoc in its place in-relation hath to Mav's 
Werk mad titers and ti the georrml history of 
the aubjents introduced; a full wnalpsie of the 
argument is alo given. A strong case is sche 
for seeking Plato's social and political. views 
here rather than in the Memlic, the aim of which 
is [aa Profesor ‘T aylor rightly saya) * throughoul 
ethical rather than pe stead” 

This translation will be welcomed by all whose 
main iiterat is in the subject-matter of the 
Lows: for sirely never was a classicul ext 
“dene into Enola’ wiih beer surces. 
Wheiher in the racy by-play of the conversa. 
Hor! passages, ot (rome important) in the lores 
stretches of continuous expoditinn on weighty 
subjects, the rencleting in vigeruus, lear and 
pertectly natural in uaeflret, And itis a signal 
achievement to have combined this degree of 
case and Muency in literary style sith whe timost 
Peewible faithfuliess to the Greek even in places 
where fanlty syntax or confused expression makes 
(oithfuliness difficult to attam, The student of 
the text itself will equally find thin book an 
dodispensable companion, and will be gratelul 
fo the tomelator for his numeriua explanataty 
footnates, whith are lucid aod helpful alike on 
atroboiny, on jurisprudence and an whatever 
else may arise for comment. 

The book is execliently printed. One or two 
error have wecatred in the scting af Greek 
words in ihe fioinotes) phe tnost obvious is, 
unfortunately, on page 1, where Resliese fing 
Peviken destroys both sense and inetre of a line 
Of Homer. “There are matters of accent on 
pager zor and 219, and on page of miu; should 
br rete. A darker-coloured Lindin well 
have been more appropriate mud serviceable far 
# Volume which is likely ta have constant and 
SEPEUOLS thee D. “FE. 


Platon #1 |'art Qs son temps. By I, Scuvini. 
Pp. rz, Paris! F. Alcon, T9398. 20,/r. 

The author af this shery treatise exuMines very 
thoroughly Plaw's statements on the theery wwe 
practice af the fine arts; and sccks to celate 
tier tothe tendencies of the period, He dwells 
especially on Plate’s misiruw of that cult of 
“itimion” whieh arose under the influence of 
Gorgias, and collects intereming evidence on 
the actual practices of yuyoyeyla, inchuding 
various tricks of deception in painting and jhe 
development of perspective and of * COM pe ned = 
tien in architecture and sculpture, Plato's 
interest in the whole subject of * imitation "is 
related to the contemporary rise of the portrail 
ne a form of an. Justice is done to his central 


belie! in beauty, measure ancl proportion as 
esential elements in the world of reality. 

The essay itself fills only72 pages, and the rear 
of the volume in given to several appendices 
(the find, on archaistic tendesces in Adienian 
art of the time, is of special interest), indexes 
whith include a fuil Ist of the Matanic pases 
quoted, and ao very oselal bibliography of the 
subject, “(Clearly written ane fully documented, 


thisiittle book is of reel valine D,.'T 


Platos Kriton. Ay K. Hagnen. rp. 4s 

Berlin: Weidman, 1994. 2m. 

This brochure gives ihe tex of the (oie wilh 
a poraiiel German version, followed by a bret 
essay. “The suthor dwells mainly on the political 
aspects of Plato's inexage and intharnoe, with 
special reference to Germany theory oo the 
subject, He cmphosises Plato's insistence on 
citivermbip, and on the duty of obedience to the 
laws of the laid as embodying the divine law, 
This point of view is illustrated from other Greek 
writers also. The whole is on earnest and 
interesting attempt to enlist Mato ax att advocate 
of ‘thorough anid devoted obedience 30 the 
rhuce wig td dusr, G.T. 


Chamianr, Pp. ix + at7 Litge: Faculte 
de Philisophie et Lettres, and Paris: | Droz, 
1932 55M. 

Aratotle line some brief and preenant, bul, in 
the preset state of our knowledge of his reaching, 
obscure rimurky aboue sdéacoy, Polit, ri" 
20 £90 Dat" 92 egg: Poet taagh om Th hws 
lang been arked whether, when he epeuka of 
purging" certain passions by music or tragedy, 
he means getting rid of thems or purifying them, 
and in either case, whriher the metaphin is 
taken from the action of a cathartic or an emetic 
on the body. or of certain ites on the religious 
condition of the peren whe undergocs. then, 
Mile. Croissant, in (his acute and well-reasnned 
monsgraph, assays the problem anew and cores 
put toa result planiihle and self-consistent, 
almost tertainly on the right limes; and to be 
eriicied, if adversely, only by a somewliut 
detailed and technical study of that very abscure 
problem, the order of the composition of Airis 
totle’s works and comequently the chronology 
of his mental development. Briefly, her solution 
 8lollows. She adds to ihe passages from the 
Poetics and Politics, of which ahe mostly ‘deals 
with the litter, aitee jn is much the fuller, the 
famous fragment conserved by Synesics in hit 
Diow (frag. 15 of Rose's later, 45 of his earlier 
collectiqut) |‘ ApvocovidAns dfpot roiy rehoulubieeye edsiatel y 
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ry fle GA wrote ical Borejvor, ByRerdor yocoul vd 
étidve For her. and hereshe seems most certainly 
to be right, it isalmost meaningicss to distinguish, 
in Avstotlé, beiween a physiclogiral and a 
veligima sense of etfepen, Tu him, in his 
rine developed stages of thought, the wo were 
one, At the beginning of his career he wai 
strongly inftaereed ty the Plain view of the 
mystic perception af truth bounediately and mot 
by process of reasoning, as being sone thing 
higher than reason jteclf in ite ordinary mani- 
festations; but Plate’s wholly naturulinic 
explanation of bepporm Page (Laws, 790 E) 
waa to prove still tore fruitful in the mind of a 
bern experimenter and biologi. While in the 
comparatively early Hnueminn Ethics (1240 
gq-4!) Aristotle is still disposed ta allow. to 
perom of melancholic of enthusiastic tem- 
perame|nt and to the consistently lucky « certain 
sepermonmil factor, Miato's frie uslpa, fe biter 
ctedited auch phenemena to lower mental strata 
and gave a wholly physiulogical explanauon of 
them, cannected with his general theory of the 
can of the roclancholie siete, This did woe 
invelve ditmisdng such ouinifedtations as worth- 
less: Prob. 90, 1, which whether by Aristotle 
himself or pot ts certamby Aristotelian in doc- 
trine, tliscosscs the question why men of genius 
(orperrel é-8px} are all melancholic. In general, 
he did not assian so low o place to the mn 
tional life os hig master had done, ated sought 
to negtulute it rather by harmless satiefortion 
than by repression. “To the kind of satistactian 
be favoured tue mame xétaprs applice quite 
literally, if we consider what Anatowle’s views of 
pliysiology were. The colt humour of black 
bite is, in some temperaments, too etronm for the 
natural heat of the body wo digest, and the 
resulting éeryic is distressing. A purge is also 
of cold nature, and ite effect is to aggravate 
dels to such au extent that itis wholly rejected: 
by the system, carrying with i ay if goes the 
original irritant, or some of it. But a similar 
cliect can be produced on the psycho-plysin- 
Jeqgical manifestations of n¢lancholy by other 
mean, Whencet the more moving kind of mur 
iscone. (At first the hearer iv excited, later, the 
excitement being appeased, bere follows 
pleasurable aod wholesome state of calm. In 
like imanner, te temporary excitation of pily 
and fear by tragedy omi of religious drerey ere 
involving fear and depression by the ritual of 
inysierics, Eleusinian or other, end by bringing 
about a jike reaction, which has always a 
physical: basis. 

This is the general explanation in this tuterest- 
ie Little treatise of Aristotle's meaning. ‘The 


authoress further hasaome good remarks on 

the permanent valuc of the theary, independent 

of its long obaalete physiology,’ and deals well 

with the different attitudes of Plato and Aristotle 

towards these farms of art which have no obviews 
educational and intelloctmal vali. An appendix 

disetisscs the now Hight thrawe on fing. 15 by 

reeenily published fragmerit of Michacl Psellos 

and deals further with Aristotle's attitude toward 

mystery -celigioans. H. J, BR. 


‘The Epigrams of Callimachun, ‘Tranalated by 
GM. Yours. Pp. rqa.  Oxdord Univer- 
wiry Press, 1944. tu. 

As might have been expected, our author 
eriilimsiastic aver the Epicrans of tlie lamous 
Alexandrian, finding in them * his wil, pleno- 
menal tient for verification, com loaf 
works, ireomy wed reserve,’ anel eedits Primm with 
being the origimatar of saciety verse, alluding 





with darity and ease to fomitiae Jincrature and 


current ovents, “The present tranalation i¢ tore 
than tanally sucessful 11 ja neat and accurate. 
Fle does not, however, always chocen satisfactory 
metres. For inatances, iv, xxi) xxx-are turned 
inte q-lin: stanzas, of which the first three are 
4oor 5 feet, but the last only ane foot. Tu iv 
thie i mot much omiss, ad the emmphasie an the 
concluding dinglée-foot line sure the seme fairly 
well, but ip is not so with xu andl xe, whree the 
emphasiv is far too great, and, mopeover, the 
rhythm of this stanza ard the elegiacs of lv atv xi 
have noallinity, The exigencies of rhyme and 
meimareresponsitte for mentions and inversions, 
such as “sublime * to rhyme with ‘ Gime" [iv!, 
and ‘craft marine " of a nautilus, where also the 
adjective is superfhious; while Xertal pee fav) 
expanded into “fine and temmly-wrought 
didighis.” and in Wali ane while tine i Luserted, 
In the clever punning epigeam, quite succesalully 
rendered, on a ealt-cellar dedicated to the 
Cahirl, Eudemus iesairl to have * fared on his ealt- 
eellar, which he tua! have: heen a sori of ostrich 
wdo, Again, can "amaie" (Ep. x) be logically 
aed for one of theese? ‘The translation, “my 


heart is all ofa quiver‘ for ob tapebe in evil 


docs not commend inell In a goed cpigrar 
(exxvi) adequately rendereel Gorryret te tran 
tated * He's burnt’, .« by love's fame, bur would 
not ‘scorched "he nearer the meaning oll the 





1 (."eprit peychologique. qui a fail onltre 
Ninterprésatio des myatérey, la sageso du minraliane 
qui «ait recomnalire ct utiliser la déprntunce of) a 
irive |éthique A l'égard de la peechologie. donnent 
& la théerie d’Arutowe un intérés que be temps he 
diminue pus" (ps it). 
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verb? Itis rather top bold a metaphor to call 

a “toast” (xl) @ sacrament. The rhyme of 

‘sancmary to") "isto be deprecated (x1), 
The book starts off well with Epigram no, 1, 


You pass the grave of Batt’ son 
Whe well could chant a lofry strain, 
And no less well, in lighter vein, 
Attune his Muse to wine and fun. 
But-why not" timely* for * tively * (ealpa) ? 

In the Intreduection this epigram is praised, 
a shewing how Callimachus set his epigramts 
on @ level with his more serious avd important 
‘porm. ‘But, as a matter of faci, muny of bids 

epigrans, though real and poetical enough, are 
rather ena eemwiraes in: thought and wanting 
1m inspiration, For invtanier, the ope con Hattus, 
the Guher of Callimachus, docs not satlaly even 
Mr. ‘Young himself, Li docs not meniion 
Battus by name, and. the consequent ambiguity 
has Jed restlers astray at te who i¢ referred to. 
Now sav, * Evurnetua® cores ot lack point, antl 
ti cleverly rendered. "Love's Chase" bs a dood 
speciuen, asis aleo the translation (ne. xxxiv). 
‘The notes are wefal, hut Theocritas (pp, 191 ff) 
is disrueeed)] at somewhat inordinate lnrorth. 
Another, on p. 136, referring to “Esmepe, mis 
rece; gaid in connexion with a geburner 
lainp, delicate in the temple of Sarapis, bat 
liaving in sense nothing whatever to do with the 
quotation from Isaiah, ‘How art thou filler 
from heaven, O Paystar, son of the morning} 
‘This is an exclamution, the other is a question. 
“The superficial peemblanee must have struck any 
reader amd did not mecd a Wiilter Headlam ta 
point it out. Tt is surprising thar in the now 
on Abhelow fer waver (p, 1gt) the familiar 
parallel of cur own ‘ with no aleying Thames ' 
was Tot quoted. 

(Caliimarhoe wrote at least one supreme 
Valedictory poem, the one acdidrewed to Hera- 
clitus, so well known from Cory’s version. “We 
have it very closely and carefully rendered here. 
Our emly qitarrel with oe the tndue emphissis 
laid upon “anee* at the end of 4 line and ihe 
inadequate * sped " for cetsBdoauey, 

We hive noticed only one slight misprint, 
145 for 146 in the note to Epigram x. 


Proclus: Elements of Theology, Edited by 
FE. KR: Downs: Pp. xiviii+ ggo. Oxford: 
Althoug! th Seca Thvilegr acre beet 
Cty hte ro 
edited) three times before, ance in the teven- 
teenth century and twice by the sume hati ta ia 


the nineteenth, the work before us iy virtually. 
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an qifitio frrincefit. Portus and Creuzer both 
used manuscripts of an inferior family and. ee 
knowledge. of the Greek language and of 
philosephy left much to be desired. 1 is 
enough to read the first two or three propositions 
in the present text beside Orewzer's sccond 
edition te become aware of the vast improve. 
mem which Professor Dodds has achieved, 
Crewter added to the apparaias of his tect of 
(G22 an assortment of refercncex—* mainly 
ircelewant,” at readers of his Plotines donot need 
16 be pold; bot it eras eeerved for the present 
editor to provide not only the first commentary 


‘on the Elements; but also the fullest body of 


genuincly illustrative tmaterial wiuch a Neo- 
platonic author hay yet received. In ae doing 
fue hat throws a Hood wf light on the lost period 
of Greek speculation—a period of tremendous 
inftuence which historians of philosophy have 
generally dismissed with =» few uneasy para- 
graplu. Profewer Dodds has elucidated both 
the thought and the language of hia aurhor 
with the utmost candour and penetration, nd 


it ie difficalt to think of a piomecr work m the 
classical 


field of modern ch 
Carrie’ go conviticing an air of finality, 
The plan of the book is as follows. The 
introduction deals with the scope of the 
Elementi and their relation 1 either works of 
Proclus; gives an citimate of Prochis’ originality 
and debe tw his predecessors, aad of his influence 
on mediaeval thoaght; and surveys the manu- 
acript-teadition (45 mutmuscripts are called to 
witnest, apart from tramlations and ctitions), 
‘The text, with translation sii, is followed 
by a commentary which treats the propositions 
both in groups ancl singly. Appendices are 
devoted to the Syewersy feds ink Neoplaton- 
ism (with special reference to Norden) anil to 
the astral body, which iz said to be mentioned 
explicitly first in Proclus, A full index cerhortm 
not the least valuable part af the work 


La formation dea nome «an grec ancien. Hy 
P. Cuasraaise. Pp. sxvii + 473. Paris: 
Champion, 1034, 

a rqay7 M. Chantraine published hia Mixtoire 
du punfedt gree (wee FHS. 1925, 405). He has 
now increased our debt te him by a compre- 
hensive study of nown-lormations classified by 
suttices. Itis a work of geent industry and-valuc, 
ad if it locks the atylistic and semantic interest 
of the history of the petleer tense, that is the 
fault of the subject, poral the author, Detailed 
erilicism invelving discussion of minute philo- 
logical points would perhaps be out of place in 
these payes and may be deferred jo anoiher 
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cecasion, but ne review, however brief, should 
fail to-pay tribute to ML Chantraine's knowledge 
atic labour. T. Ae 5. 


Teil, Pp. wi-+ 265: Berlin amt Leipug: 
Wi. de-Gruyier, 1934. FO om 

Pate ¢ and 2 of Volum 1 of Mayser's great 
gramumir were. reviewed in JAS. liv, p. qh, and 
since the plan and execution of the work were 
then discussed it is hardly necessary to di more 
than call attention te jhe appearance of this 
iatalment. whieh tings the work to a worthy 
conclimien. The author deals-in this part with 
the sentence: as a whole, and exhibits the same 
range of research and systematic andl pamatakimg 
arrangement of hit qwaterials as in previous 
instalments. “This part has a separate paginas 


Hon and its own indices. Ouc can only repeat. 


what was previowly said, iit the work t» an 
impressive monument of Gernian scholirelip 
Ot its mgt COmackeritint. 


Palmyra, By Tirconon Wires and others. 
2 vol. Pp. 71 in text; 100 plates and a 
map. Berlin: Weinricli Keller, 199% 
155 mi. 

This great pices of work wat published uncer 
the wuspices Of the Constantinople branch of the 
Arcaeological Tustitute of the German Govern 
ment Ifthe subject was too bedged about with 
restrictions in tga and 1g) 7—the dates of the 
two campaigns which produced it—imt was 
supremely worth tackling. As weshould expert, 
Dr. Wiegand and: his colleagues have shew 
indefatigable inelustry and thoroughness, 
Palmyra ja indeed an bmtnense subject. - Since 
its first publication by Wood in 1756, it has never 
been-attempred at a whole. The jreent work 
is the nearest approach to {0 that could be made 
heforn the carplete clearances now being 
effected by the French. Department of Antiqni- 
ties in Syria, Tt a brilliant pudly rather than 
a fovea) publication. 

Polenvra is a difficult architectural site. It 
does not shew the uninterrupted continue 
growth of a smaller site like Jeresh, resulting in 
comparatively ordered arrangement. “This: ia 


cyident in any complete view of the site, from, 


a high point such as the Arab castle, in. which the 
building evidences seem scattered about like sv 
any tinepins, with only the great temple anc 
its enclosure os a Gommant mass, Yet there are 


pan 


many things that are impressive at close quarters 
—the principal grave-towen, the cenirepince an 
‘Diocletian's camp,’ the * grave-temple,” the 
Boslaamin temple; and, above all, the grea 
east-to-weat colonnaded street with its (etrapylon, 
and its tipylon with manunwental archway, 

The book opens with 2 study of the Romano 
Arab monurnent# on the Damascus-Palovyra 
road, followed by a plan and pen-sketch af the 
Arab coutle that d¢ such @ picturesque feature of 
the wratern approuch ‘This is again fillowed 
by a presentation of the bewildering site-planning 
and external frawures of the principal grave- 
mocoments of Palmyra, which are broadly 
grouped in two separate divisions at ifs western 
end, and so on until the culminating building, 
the Bel Temple, is reached, “Dhie laut produces 
the most thorough and, at the aame time, the 
most imaginative work in the book. The signs 
df haute int some of the architectural drawings are 
less apparent In the delineation of the vast 
crelosing walls and gateways of ihe ‘teenple 
preciact, The very last plate—a large folding 
ant—is, perhaps, the most impressive of all, 
representing, in complete form, # hengitudina! 
seetion of this and & restored elevation of the 
western side, Cormidering that & great deal of 
the actual material im position must have been 
buried ower or sqquatted "on, these are woneerful 
drawings, forming « great piece of architectural 
rescarchy,. 

Intensely. interesting as the Bel Temple |» 
shewn to be, for the first tine, it i, of mecessity, 
imposvible for a final presesiuation of the building 
to be rude wotll ihe filler investigations of the 
French arebitects are published. “The French 
Department of Antiquities hax not only cleared 
away, already, A great part of the Araby village 
that waa close up to the Temple site, [rut fuss 
builta new villame for the dispossessed @ocupaits. 
Thr architects’ working drawings of the Temple 


will inchide & cross section much more complete 


and exact that the preent onc, and this will, no 
dunibt; be supplemented by detailed photographs 
of the series of sculptured vertical dabs which 
supported the pteron roof, spanning the space 
between cach cohumn and the cella wall, and 
constituting the most remarkable feature of tht 
very striking and beutiful building. | 
Apart from certain matters affecting the Bel 
Temple, the treatment af the Necropalia buildings 
nod. of the site plan is also incomplete, The 
map is weldome us = good aketch map of the 
entire ate with useful contour Iines, but i can 
hardly pretend to be more, As to the tombe, 
the fine painted one is not shewn at all; asd 
for the interiors of the Elahbel ond Jamlishu 


tombs we are given onty the engraved drawings tf 
Cave. Excellent aa (hee ore in their way, we 
shall expect to see, in due course, complete 
architectural drawmurs of such unigoc works. 
The teat, which goes fully inte the history and 
probable dating of the various clemente at 
Palmyra, nit be accepted with aoten reserve, 
Inwew of important evidences which could not 
be disclosed before the faller investigations now 
proceeding are ccunpleted. “The authors. express 
jurprise at the abserre of monumentil public 
or private thermal establisioments, bul—at any 
tate with regurd to the forcmer—it seem pomible 
that these weuld not iecesarily exist in the form 
lo Which we are aceustomed li West-Roman ales. 
The photographic plates in the larger volume 
are beyond all peaise, ond indeed all the dhustm- 
bore fesoept for ibe inevitable signs of haste in 
some Of the amhitecwwral detail already referred 
to) are-adequate: The text volute is amply 
provided with smaller photographic and. line 
iletratios, ‘The Freneh autheritics will nea 
doubt suppltment this jnillieation grachually, 
conunuing the execiient short monograph by 
AL Gabrie, published in tosh, Lt is at any rate 
satinfactory to pecalise that thie fine German work 
will remain for many Years the standard one fac 
the site aaa whole. “Eaiks 


Antioch-on-the-Orontes. 1! The Excavations 
of 1832. By G, W, Etmerem and others. 
Pp. viti-+ 146: 95 plates fone in colour) 
ani soo figures inthe text... Frinocton Uni- 
versity Pres, amd Oxted University Press, 
ij. Sta. 

The excavation at Antioch are being con- 
ducted by Princeton Univesity im eseoctation 
With the Mumewins of Baltimore and Worrester 
and the Mimées Nationoawt de Franee. The 
project of an. extensive exploration of the site 
of jhe capital of the Seleuride maturally awakens 
the highest hopes, amit was with eager anticips- 
tion that we turned te thia report af the first 
your's work, m which, Itappears, some researches 
Gf fore roonnt date are incorpormted. 

The report, however, uw nothing seneational 
to offer, The area of operations ia near the 
nvyer north of the modern town, Here sone af 
the trial ireri¢hes appear to have been barren of 
are three bath-butldings of Roman date. twn 
Of then quite uwumportant. Weare alse green 
preliminary studice of the great Circus and of 
Mie Lusrepee aval pottery. Sculpture ant inberip- 
tions are almost entirely absent, and the only 
finds -of artistic Importance -are the movaics, 
1) was not to be expected, though, that a site 
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with the history ef Antioch would reveal all its 
werety ot the end of o single season of digging, 
and we can only wish the excavators: better 
luck an future campaigns; though there -ore 
ominous hit thai difficolties may aries with 
water in ihe Hellenistic levels. What dors give 
grind for ¢riti¢iam, however, is the high Brice 
we are asked to pay for these unfinished meporve 
and preliminary essays. Where scarcely asthale 
chapter makes any pretence to firmlity, we might 
well have dhipensed with so sumptuots and 
extravagant o publication; in fact, @ report 
might with reason have been deferred until thie 
excavation lad ceached a more definite stage. 
‘The beat thing in dhe book does not come from 
the American excavatrons ot all, butisa publica. 
tion in French by M. J. Laswos of the titmtirs 
ol Valits, where chance ted - Service thes 


militum ut Antioch about a5 Here we 
excellent mosaics wero uncovered, ont of a 
sea-entidess in the tmde of fishing-scrnrcs ane 
dolphite, ihe other le a medallion of Moegalo- 
paychia arcund whict an claborate hunting 
composition ty disposed. “The borer of this-is. 
ihe: tont remarkable feature, a series of pictures 
ef Daphne anc Amtiogh, the menurmncriis 
inscribed. the inhabitants represented at work 
and play. Ulnerrations of this most intere 

toperraphical document have since appeared i in 
the American Journal of Archaeology (1934, 20-24), 





The Hadrianic School: A Chapter in the 
History of Greek Art. By Joceiys 
M. CQ ‘Tovwass,. Pp. xxxi+ 254; 69 
plates. Caonbrirge: University Pres. 1944. 
$250 
lt ie becoming increasingly evident that thr 
ireond century after Christ is om of the devisive 
tnoments in the histery of European art. Just 
aa the Koman empire then reached lw widest 
Pliysical extemion, so the art of the, Mediter- 
ranean work! attained a point in its develipment 
at whiell lt was obliged either to advance along 
ao new and unfamiliar path of 1 repear iteclf 
aml yo wear out. ‘There was an, imtant of 
liesitetion; ancditia (hid phase tliat Misa Toynbee 
has chosen toatudy: "The tithe of lier book sliowa 
quiuic clearly the oricntaten of her interests; 
and in her introduction she ‘defines the scope of 
her inquiry and her conception of the meee 
al ber dispodal. “The art of the Romar 
yon tind Lp ie it the test of the ibis 3 
great € ¢ Of Aarevk oni—aits predecessor 
being, of coure, the archaic, the elussical, and 
the Melleniaie. Since the Roman cimpire, i 
A historical fact, was the realisation of the 
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Hellenistic cecumenical idea; i art was neces 
sarily the adaptation of the Hellenistic idiami ty 
the understanding and requirements of & Meclie 
terrancan ‘authetice. *The true tereet of in- 
perial Rome, Miss ‘Toynbee writes, * lay in her 
power te use and absort everything she found 
und, in appropriating it, to turte ital jute some- 
thing: new—net new in the sense that abe cone 
ceived. new ideas, but in the sense that she gave 
ities Already conceived a pew existence im the 
realm of actuality.” 

This summarises do well the contribution of 
ihe Roman empire to European culture tat if 
in @& littl d ing thar Mise “Toynbee 
shold Iuive concentrated her attention an twe 
wapects Only of this achievenent: and that even 
a0 She should have approached. the probilem, as 
it were, from the outside, and not as part of on 
organic procest, The two aspects whirh Mis 
Tovibee doce examine are the coin-series which 
express the Hadranic Imperial Idea and the 
farcophagut-rchets which reflect the coumter- 
part of what idea, the new comciousess of the 
individual aml ihe interest in his dritiny. It 
war an adimrable povon to present these two 


aspects af the Hadrianic Weliopheemeg ae the: 


obverse ane reverve of thn same idea; antl Misa 
Toynbee: haa worked it out in a meat original 
cand ifuminating way. Her first part deals 
with the tee of pomanifirations af ctie aml 
provinces a4 inttruments of imperial propagancla, 
She divcussea ihe history of the local peron- 
ications m Greek art, briefly summarising whe 
conclusons of Gartner, Bienkowski, Jatta, ancl 
Others; anc emumerates the chief allegortcal 
treatments af this kine tn pre-Hadtianic art. 
Then follows. a dewiled cxamimation of | the 

* Proednee* ceri of Hadlinnic coin-isues, and 
their Antonine imitations: and ss an appendix 
there ls a short chapter on the Provinces from 
the Hactrianeum, in which Miss Toynbee adopu 
the modern view that there high relict belanapeel 
to the imiile, not the outside of the building. 
This bh perhaps the pear valuable section of 
Miss Toynbec’s book: and the care with which 
she has collected) and sifted! the evidence, ancl 
the mast of urchaeclogiral musteriul abe hime 
priduced and interpreted will carn the gratitude 
and lighter the [abour <f all future erudents of 
this mtricate subject. 

The secand part is devoted 1 that remarkable 
phenomenon of the: Hadrianie periotl. the 7S 
af the practice of burial, Miss “Toynbee, 
accounting for this, rejects both the aipertital 
explanation (that it was due simply to a chime 
if fashion) ancl the peofounder one (that it waa 
dire to the influence of mystery religions); and 
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adopts a psychological. interpretation of her 
own, based on a supposed intensification of the 
imfividual self-comiriotemess which would extrall 
a desire fo porewerve the relics cond oo 
concer about the future dentiny of the aoul:. 

Following o suggestion of Prof. Nock, he aecribes 
thia to Greek jnfluenee: 2 thesis which seem 
hard to maintain when the geogruphical dis- 
tribution of burial and cremation is borne in 
nnd and the incidence of jodividualiscd 
acpulchral protralture is commdered, Miss Toyn- 
hee divides ber monurents into there clases : 
mythological and decorative sarcophagi and 
altars, Her analysis of these is mainly ptyliatin: 
and this leads Wer to discus jm greater detail. 
the major fonmal problems of joperial Romar 
artto which she had alluded in her introduction 
—nomely, the cepeescutation of spac cond the 
contimdne nanralive style. 

Thee two peoblens ore in reality one, 
although Miss Tovtibce does not explicitly 
Toceeniee ita south, She nightly Points crt that 
the treatment if ibe third dimension in Roman 
painting anc rellef-arulpture continues @ process 
af exploration which jad gone on aimee at Jewst 
the middle of the fifth century wc, But the 
does net pot quad hat (bere is 4 break—ar at 
least sy repid o forward. bound that it livoks lle 
® break—between what we know af pre-Roman 
Hellenistic epare-compenition od the treatment 
af the depth-dimension in early imperial land- 
scape like the Odvaey pictures in ihe Vatican, 
She does pot differentian: between the scenic 
Clad space of the average Hellematic picture, 
inflursiced—ae Bulle muintuine—jy the dsayre 
Of the theatre, and the panoramic view of the 
Odyssey pictures, of ruaaty Roman villa- and 
harbour-landicapes, atl (in a different fom) 
of tapestry-like compositions auch ws the Nilotic 
pavement at Palestrina. She doc not reckon 
with the posibiliry phat one represents an Asianic 
nit) the ether an Alexanerian tradition. ‘Mes 
distinctions are probably of cardinil inportance 
for the understanding of the inconsistencies and 
comiradiciions in Keman paintug aml thor 
fact that thee hypethetioi orkgim are largely 
ang dw? contruction uf the lustorian does nob 
disperse we from the necessity of facme the 
problem at the aart. 

The same apyilics fo the origin af the cone 
Limos nurrative atyle, ao eutiett Sgsaned since 
Wickholf first poted the problem forty years 
ago, Miss Toynbee candidly admita that on 
complete examples of this methed occur until 
the imperial age) it appears first In the Odysey 
landscapes and in die marble reliefs, kindred in 
subject and aboul contemporary in date, culled 
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tabular ilimat. There is some reason to think 
that these panoramic landscapes with a high 
Viewpont ore derived from Mesopommia, 
pesitty through Antioch burp more probably 
throwwh Alexandria, as many of them coutau 
Egyptiing clements. It is quite uncertain, 
however, Whether they existed in. this form in 
the Hellenistic East in pre-Roman time. The 
existence of the continuous style depends un thre 
demand for narrative art in the shape of arunmng 
Pictonal commenary. The Greeks of thie 
cltwiea) period did not feel the need for euch an) 
art; they converied history inte myth, mond 
Presented @ sequence of events as a-suceession of 
dramatic moments, The Hellenistic kings may 
have borrowed such @ narrative art from the 
cait: but they did, we knw nothing alot 


it, “The only momunent decorated with con-. 


temporary historical scence it that ect mp by 
Acmiliva Paullus at Delphi te commemorate 
the hattle of Pydna; Miss Toynbee confidenily 
dismisses the possibiliry.of Italie inthuence, but 
ite isolation and its tmequivorally Reman. 
manner are highly auxpiciaus, 

Misa Toynbee’s treason for disetsing the 


presentation of the third diniension and. the. 


cmihinuein @yle is in order to prove that they 
are not ued in Pladrianic sarcophagi; anid ible 
she accomplishes without much difficulty: Her 
dicesion of the originality of Roman portraiture 
ia lew relevant as aie dismisses Hadrianic por- 
traits in hall a page; lot as abe secs to have 
been muted by certain highly specniative and 
obscure writery on. the subject, it i¢ wonh a 
moment's attention. Try eluitsine thar all the 
aesthetic elements in imperial portraliare are 
Greck in OPM, ahe uses the words * realistic” 
aid" veristic' we if they were interchangeable. 
Hut this Is not so: ‘eeqtistic’ ig a miblective 
term |i relation to the artiat): “verntic” ian 
objective teem {in relation to the work), ‘They 
are bad words, but they ‘iptrs un important 
distinction. The Hellenistic artist may be caller! 
a realisp because he works towards the real 
efice| af an prgamic whole by outing plastic 
metaphors which represent the appearance of 
nature by analugy. “The Italie work may be 
called weristic because it alma at reproducing 
the original try literal atiention to detail, In 
Roman imperial portraiture the two methods 
Were fupernpoded: and sonictines one sinod 
out acid sometinors the other, 

The feast successful feature of Mist Yoyrber's 
book is its title She chose bt deliberately, but 
ati] if miareprescnts both the facis and als the 
ie she mukey of them. ty the first place there 
wad mo single * Hackrinnte School’; there were 
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Atle and Aphrodisian and Tralian [and doubt- 
less abio Ephesian and Antiochene and Alexan. 
drinn antl Lagelunes) schools,. with theit various 
local manners, And what they collectively 
achieved waa not Greek art, but the art of the 
Roman empire, RK. H. 


The Mossice of St. Sophia al Istanbul: Pre- 
liminary Report on the First Year's 
Work, 1931-32, Hy Tirowas Wurrrenors. 
Ph. of; 21 plates; plan, Paris; “The 
Byzantine lustiture, 1994.) 

Profesor Whittemore has begun his investi- 
gations of the mosaics in St. Sophia with the 
uncevering of the vault of the parihex and the 
lunetie over the door leading on to the central 
axia of the church, The vault is covered with 
ormamenal patterns on a gold ground; ond in 
the scromdary luncttes-ore lurge croaaes, “These 
mokaice date from the thine of Justinian und 
are ‘pat of the original decoration of the church 

2-7]. The tunetie over the door iv a later 
sition md contains « Christ enthroned, with 
iti Emperor prodtrater) at his feet, and frontal 
busts ofa male and a female figure ina medajlion 

on ciherdide: Apart from is onportanor a a 

work of art, this lunette, containing an imperial 

ciliey, enemurage the hope of an exact dating, 
and so of a new fixed point in the still somewhat 
wocertain chronology of Byzantine ant. Arguing 
from: the fact that this mosaic i4.not included in 
the list of Basil I's works by Constantine Por- 
phyrogennetos, and comparing it with = the 
cnimage and with an ivory in Berlin, Profesor 

Whittemore identifies this empenar with Leo 

V1 the Philosopher [086-912], — 

Having obtained a date c: goo for this com- 
position, it is natural for ui to compare it with 
the Paria mamacrips of the Hamilies of $1. 
Gregory Nazianzene fer. §io] ‘and of the 
Pealier [er. 099], smee the former can be dated 
to the trign of Basil 1 [BBo-386] and the latter 
probably belongs to the second quarter of the 
tenth, century, the period of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos: “Tus comparison brings out 
a muitiber of resemblances which are worth 
noting since they may help te solve the weed. 
question Whit is original and what is derivative 
i the thintutures im this group of muamuscripts- 
Inthe firet place the enthroned Christ corresponds 
in giinost every respect, even to the shape of 
the throne amd the text in the epen book, with 
the figure in the frontispiece of 510, The 
prosizate figure of the emperor muy be com- 
pared with the figure of David in the scenes of 
hi peniterice in both §1o [fol 1y¢™] and 14 
[fol rge""], and with the Apostles in the Resuc- 
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rection [§10, fol. go7]. ‘The ‘busts in the 
medallions are distinerly more classivist in style 
than the Christ or the Emperor suidl may be 
compared with the personifications of Wisdor 
and Prophecy m. 199 [Tol 7°]. But the com- 
position Ad a whole cannot be regarded as a 
document of that archaising style which. has 
made the Pars manuscripts and their kin so 
eelebrated; ond it sccmy clear thar if the 
Hellenistic atyle of the miniaturists does reflect 
the style of major painting during the ay-called 
Macedonian RKenascence, that style was not 
omnipotent, and that there coexisted with ita 
hieratic atyle, of which our mosaic is now the 
eet eminent represeptative. For in spite of 
eertam Hellematic details the total conception 
ef space ond form is not derived from the anticue 
convertion, The gold hackground excludes 
all reference to a miumlane setting: the land- 
scape and architectural accesories of the minia- 
triste are quite absent,.ond the fgures thomoeclyves 
are ‘dematerislieed—the Ermpercr’s feature 
being treated ina less naturalistic way even than 
those of Christ, 

‘These are only a few of the lesom we muy 
fears frem the noble composition which the 
core and skill of Professor Whittemore have 
restored tous; for the full realisation of jis 
iopartance we may wait until it is seen in 
relation to the rest of the decoration of the church 
and watt! all ihe poiable comparative evidence 
has been brought to bear onit. Inthe meantnuy 
we may congratulate Professor Whittemore 
unreservedly on the sucerss of the first section 
of his enterprise, duc to patienee ancl the adop- 
tion of a sound method, and commen! his 
proemptitude in publishing careful descriptions 
and admirable photographs of his results. “/ 

RK: HH. 


Tis meena mnie 





Moor. ‘By Exsxst Masmoury and THeonor 
Wroanm, Pp. gr: ti plates; 91 text- 
figures, Berlin enc Leipeigs de Griryter, 
igg4. Bo im. 

The researches published in. this book wore 
facilinaved by the great fire of tg1@ which 
devastated the whole region of dwelling-hauses 
between the Hippedrome and the Sea of 
Marmara, and laid bare for syatematic inspection 
a complex of Byzantine nuine whose disposition 
rould preyiowly be only conjectured, The 
explorations were carried out im 1916; and the 
material then collected has been since worked up 
by Maunteury, whois responsable fur the measire- 
ments and plans, ool by Wiegand, who has 
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described’ ancl fiterpreted the archorological 
firnela. 

The grea of the palace whose main laviut is 
now determined falls into two maim sections: 
the luwer cange of buildings on the shore; and 
the upper uildings on the same lewel as the 
Hippodrome. The remains of the seu-level 
palace, the Boucoieon, comprise a western group, 
inclurling the scaled “Tower of Belisarnas,” 
ay eastern group, the imperial lancdingarage, 
end gn gloat square terrace. The Lipper 
palace, south of the Hippodrome, is divided into. 
three groups running from west to cant. 

When the ruin of the Turkish hows dere 
cleared away, it waa fund that the Byeantine 
substructures were preserved to @ considerable 
height im some places; ancLit has been posible 
for Mamboury to peatore the original aspect of 
several parts of the pialace-complex without 
drawing upon his imagination nore than was 
necessary. The muibstitiction of fact for the 
ormutedlless fancies of Ebervolt anc Thiers is 
great waln; and the scientific study of ihe 
imperial palace from the archaeological side js 
at lost placecl on @ solic) besis. The ahondlant. 
literary testimonies, the collection and inter- 
pretation of which. provided the justification of 
Ebersolt’s book, are placed on one ade; ane 
Wicgand promises po deal with them on a fiture 
eccasion. To coordinate these texts with the 
evidence of the mums is mot easy, because ithe 
doscnpiions of thr palace given by Byzantine 
writers are not very clear and explicit: but it 
may wWell be potsitle to give their historical 
name to cmore of the mewlysliscovered retains 
than Wiegam! has attempted in the purely 
archardlogical section of his book. RK. EL 


Te xonrtine Upaeperra tod by "AbAveng woursiou 
KOoUTTINGY Txva, By Aswa Aprosto- 
LAR. Pp, 209; ¢ coloured plates: ‘tie 
text-fure, Atheng: Typogriphenon Eat 
1gqe. 

The collection of Coptic textiles in the Museum 
af Decorative Arts at Athens ia not later, baat it 
contains a number of excellent pieces: andl 
Madame Apoatolaki has accomplished a useful 
task by publishing them with adequate Ulusira- 
tions and careful technical descriptions, ant by 
prefacing these with a short history of ancient 
weaving and a convenient clussification into 
pomnied [or pather, resistthyed: Le. Sutil], 
embroidercdl, tapesiry-weven, pile, antl. polyarita 
fabrics. “This preface id reinforeed by Madame 
Apestolaki's intimare knowledge of modern 
Greck textiles, which enables her to produce a 
great many interesting examples of the survival 
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both of the forma af garments and also of their 
decorative elements, Her daung of the pieces 
4, an the whole, i accorlunce with thar of 
other gutherities; but in some itmmores iL peer 
to be too carly—for example, no. igo [fic. 
43) Which she ascribes 16 (he ood ccntury, bat 
which ie surely af the ath, like other polychrome 
lnopewoven textiles with maturalistle fyures Lei 
roundela. 


Corpus der griechischen Urkunden des 
Mittelaiters und der neueren Zeit heraus- 


Relchos, benrheitet von FRanz Diiuasie. 
4 Teil: Hegesten von 1206-1282, Pp. 
am > 97, Munich ond Berlin: RK, Olden- 
heir, '9Fe. FOL RO 
In the field of Byzantine atuclies perhaps the 
treaicet desideramm, af the present time is a 
detailed history. of ihe Esnpire from the recovery 
of Ceamatuntinople by the Greeks down to the 
Turkish conquest. By an unfortunate cversigdlit 
the hustary of th:-restored empire waa omitted 
from. the fourth voliome of the Cambridge 
Medieval History, and siner then that omission 
hae not been nile good, The later parts of 
Prof, Ddlger's Aegesten will thus be of sperial 
yalieo; they will form Ate meliepenaatile hats for 
wichahistory, Since the writer of Wiese Hines hn 
recenily been making use of the second fecteule 
of the senes, be may be allowed to express the 
hope that on the completion of the work « single 
complete bihliography for all paris will be given 
and that this bibliography will mupply further par- 
ticular, especially in the crtation of permsdicals, 
Thus in the Bibliography tm Part I) we reac: 
"FevAnotoctm “Abies | Aeitechrift) Lenilil: Ur- 
Jkuncteonexte] “soit would beconveniont vo know 
(he volume ood the scrie’ to Which reference 
aomade, She Brith Musewm Library dees not 
posers ihe first series in wliich ‘the docunicnts 
eted in Fart 1) were printed, by this biblio- 
graphy theuld alio be ineluwled tefornces which 
have been omitieds «eon po poof Pari Il 
'Sguros” in cited: the fame canmmot be traced 
4n the Billiegraphy and 1 took the writer a 
chmmidetable time before tie discovered hat the 
refercuee woe iti Vol, | of Xom& Xpoeed. If 
studenta would colleet envy misprints (e.g. Parvil, 
p af, read Archivio gruridion 33, (fer 23) 
which they may noti¢e and forward then to 
Pra Dilger, thee ook’ ale be dochuded in a 
lit of corrections when the work je completed. 
Formany a year com all students of Byzantine 
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history will have treason to he grateful for these 
Arcgrrisn. La fi 





By int Gantan, “Pp. bi. 
Chronika, 1944 

The compiler, known for his valuable atucies 
of Venetian Crete, omits the Latin Orient from 
his survey, which inclales Byzantine hiblic- 
graphy, povels and plays on. Byzantine subjects, 
mniversal history as far as | concerns Byzantiinm, 
and a brief ketch, with long footnotes, of the 
leading writers in this department, Fle juathy 
ctiticnes the deficiencies of the Bonn Copa 
mul Hop's tack of style, le severe to Gibbon, 
thralaes Filay, ond thinks that “we 2til] stand 
in the foouseps “of Dy Gange, He alwwe low 
scyeral i¢holars, Hopf, Fallmerayer ane Schlomer, 
were attracted try chance to Byzantine stuilies, 
and describes their recent progress m Russia, 
hampered, however, as-far as the Weot uw con- 
cerced, by the lack af an international language, 
and mainly concentrated on internal, social 
and economic litory, His conclusion i that 
Byzantine is *an integral part of medieval 
hittery” He omite to mention Neale's fAeadora 
Phrovtico atl that best-seller among Byzantine 
novel, Jean Lombard's Aycsaws, of which the 

qard edition was published in 19e2. 

WM. 


Mecoiovind Mytpela rag mebidies toy “AGnvday 
eal oTy KANG, “Yuernou-Thwrekiood 
Neapynfes nal Alyaiss, By AnasT. Ke 
Ouianpoe Pp pegeegt. Athens, 1erys- 

This forts the third part if the Joes of the 

Maliecal Monuments of Greece’ and metitions tie 

meoumenté of the pertad from the fifth een 

4.0. 0 t80, lichuwdling tho now ryan 

with t47 plates and amap. They include sich 
tore. menastetes ae Daphni, St. John the 

Hunter (really that of Rasiieins Komen), 

Nou, Kataariane, those of Petrakes and of the 

Confessor, Asteri, and the two Byzantine 

edifices called * Frankish Churches,” because 

they were taken by Frankish monks at the Latin 
conquest, besides the hermitage in the cave of 

Penteli with its frescoes of the late owelfih 

conn oA tow “Turkish monuments, a. the 

Spring of Hadji All the Hasekes, complete ihe 

colledtion. “Che compiler by naturally strangest 

en architecture, of which Nitec ie a cunique 
example oi Greece, It le generally supposed 
thet ii chews Chrergiag itifliemee, the site having 
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been the property of a Georgian, who called it 
"Tas, corrupted by the Franks inte Da-Ho ot Hu, 
Of which the present fome is ax Albanian cis 
tortion. Rebuilt by Anadromares some tine 
before thty and sulsequenily destroyed. by 
Algerine pirates, it ¢onfirma the saternent, 
Jately denied Irv Stactoiiller im his treative an 
Akominutos, that Georgian studied at Athens 
ta the Middle Ages, “The interesting account wf 
Daphnt mentions the rejection by the heraldic 
expert, Typaldos, of the theory that the aar- 
cophagua with the armorial bearings ia tliat of a 
Bela Roche. The architectural description of 
the chief memumenis is accompanied by an 
historical Summary ond o bibliography, in 
witch Kaimpourogious, the historian of Turkish 
Athens jnd the swdern *Anadromares’ of 
Attira, naturally takes « leading place, wiiile 
our countryman, Comyr, ligures tn that of 
Mraou. Fortunately contemporary  Girece 
Takes more care of ber medieval) remoame than 
did the destrective town-planners af Otho's 
reign, and the British School studies therm 


W. MM, 
Le Fortificazioni di Napoli di Romania, Hy 
Gicpre GErda. » Bh, Bergan: 


Li, bea, 
Istituto Italiano dl! Arti Graficlie, 144. 
As @ sequel to das works on the Venetian 
Taonumenia of Crete and the memornals of the 
Knights of Riecxies in the Dexickanere,! the 
author bere describes, with g7 iistrations, the 
fortifications of Nauplia during the two Venetian 
occupations, 1G4-1454q0 nnd rbtg-Trq. 


They 
fill Gaur sections—the Akropoliy (Ltch-Kaleli),. 


the town (aot inhabined till 1502), the isha, 
ond“ Palamidi; Although there were Byxantine 
foruficanons on the Akropelis, the Venetians 
neglected! the defences of Nawplia till the lows of 
Negroponte in ig7d alurmed them, and [as- 
quiligo reoiutely strengthened this Veneto 
sutpott by new defences on the Adoropolie amc 
by erecting the castle ye ihe land, nowadays 
a dancing-plice since |t lias onaserd te lye the 
reskience of the public executioner, Falammndi, 
which dominates Nauplia, wat not fortified, 
owing to the expense, Hill towards the end of the 
second Venetian occupation, when Grimani 
and Sagredo, whose arms still adorn this castle, 
Lmted upon the necessity in that period nf 
mere. powerful wrtilery, The works were in 
fined when Nauplia war betrayed to the 
‘Turks, whose emblems on. Palamidi shew vhar 
they completed the fortifention, of which the 
Tabaacing Giaxich had bern the engines, 


L PPE. Mili, 37, 
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Ao appendix contains the inseriphons on thie 
Venetian common stil) standing, one al which 
bears the arcs of the Elector af Saxoriy, Johann 
Friedrich (1332-47).. Sig. Gerola justly stig- 
miatees the vandalam which has recently 
destroyed the land-qaie of the town and rhe 
historic Baluards Dolfin, tHirough whirh then 
Turks entered in v1, in order to erect a hideous 
law-court, Thus, Nauplia, like Negroponte. 
has been deprived of eeme of it mest picturesque 
monuments atihe Venetiin period, Ona recent 
Visit the reviewer found that the fir palace of 
King Otho—an historical landmark of modern 


(Greck history—had also been levelled with rhe 


ereundd. In this conmexion jtmay be ailded ahat 
the Hidle boy din the flumtanella Io the forefront 
of Hess's picture of Otho's entry into Nauplia 


mm gg was the future: Prime Miniwer, De- 


ligineces, Wi M, 


‘O "AAG Mois Greer tov albav ol mepiqyryral. 
By Kosras Karkopiyvisas Pp. ten, 
Athens : Poteales, 144. 

After hia histories of Tenet and Frankish 
Athens” the author gives a choracter-skeich of 
Ihe “ion of Joannina —a monster without 
hhmomity, but a factor in the modern history of 
Greeee, many of whos leading men, notably 
Koleties,, came from his court. The b 
based on the accounts of tnvellora, like Holland, 
Hughes and Hobhotee, and officials, like Pou- 
queville ond Leake, depicts the qualities uf Ali— 
lite aavagery, inherited from hk mother, bis 
greed, bus dren! of being poisoned, his super- 
alilion, Hit valriodinarian halite, and the real 
niaterial progress of his dominions inden his 
autocratic rule. One chapter contnind hie 
dimble-dealing with the * Priendly  Socicry, 
anidher gives four yersions of the tragic stany of 
Phrosyne, ancl there is @ graphic weceurt of ile 
Nemesis on the island of the lake, where the 
reviewer saw the Qullet-morky of Ali's execcu- 
tieners. Incidenially we are given an insight 
Int the culture and social life of Jomnnina at 
the begimaing of the last century, Wi AG 


The Expedition of the Florentines to Chios 
(1509) described in contemporary diplo- 
matic Repors anc military Dipatches, 
Edjted with an tntredurtian by Fam P, 
Agoustt. Pp, xi, 208, wnil 3 plates. 
Leadon: John Lane, 1934. ter. Ge, 

Wewelcome this fourth of the sertes of voturnes 
which Mr. Argenti how devoted to the -hietery 
of hia native Chiog. dn igga he gave ue The 


2 FHS, 4, 95a; bai, 997) lv, 104. 


Masiecras of Chios: in 1993 The Expedition of Colonel 
Fabowwr to Chies; and also Chine Literatay mow we 
have this account of the illfated expedition of 
the Gramd-Dube Ferdinand of Florence, mati- 
cated by a very irresponible Frenchman, 
Jacques Rome. An outline of the story o 
given in the Introduction; the rest of the book 
comasts Of relative decumentsa from Tuscany, 
Austria and Great Eritam. The incident 
recorded i6 in itself interesting, and each books 
as theee of Me, Argenti are @ eeal contribution 
towards making the muteriala of history readily 
accesible. As in all My. Argenti’s books, the 
printing ami general getup are excellent. A 
mote on p, £V ene? @ lamentable account of the 
recerit destruction ‘af tbe fortresa of Chioat 
quod mon jreerut Turchi fecerwat Grae. Junly 
emery, Mr. Anenti asks, * Mint even the stones 
of the national gonumenta be converted ini 
votes?" Titian very sad atorv: Ri M.D, 


Vescovadi Cattolici della Grecin. I; Chios, 
By Grote Horstaxy, S.J. Pp. 169. 
Rome: Pont. Institutum oeehcien 
Studiorum, 1994. ofl. 

After researches inthe archives of the Vatican, 
Genoa, Chios, Tenot onl Constantinople, the 
author hat published « short historical sketch of 
the Gatholic Church ‘in Chios from the ‘Turkish 
conquest in 1f66 to 1826, followed by a1 docu- 
mene taying from 1620 to (807, of which the 
last gives a graphic account of Chios after the 
massucre of 18a2. The Jesuits came in 1599) 
the “Turks drowe out the Catholics and tumed 
their churches into mosques after the ‘Tuscan 
invasion of 1500, a4 after the ‘Turkish recomquest 
of Chics from the Venetians in 1695. ‘Thener- 
forward the Cathulics, who had been 4,000 in 
i667 steacily declined to 456 in 1826. and to 
go0 to-day in the whale diocese, which hes 
included Samos since 792 and Lesbes since 
tggt.. The Cathedral, in Wet, was 
again destroyed by the earthyuake of i861, 
There are 13 ihustrations, including © portrait 

of Allatius, who founded a school in his native 
island! | in 1656 and three scholarships i ns Rome for 
hia éempatriois. A British document 

Argenti’s book on the Florentine expedition 

[p. @at) throws light on the attitude of the 

Catholic priests, Ww, M. 


'H Bevetowearovplun “AverroAr) (Kerry. xal 
‘Entovqeos).. By AGATHANGELOS XeROU- 
ousess, Archimandnte of the Greck church 
in Virmna, Pp, xv-+age, Athens : 
Phocnikos, 1934. 150 db. 

Long study of Cretan history, under the 

Venetians, on which the author has published 
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three previews books, has prepared him for this 
account of the ialand, based mpon the mission 
of Gritti, Garzoni anit the aceountant Caure- 
filaca te Crete und the Tonlan Islands in 1582— 
4. Unfortunately, the work lacks sysem, Thus 
while he prints in an appendix Garponi’s teport 
on Crete in the original Tnfian, he reproduces 
Custrofilaca’s statistical tablea m oo Greek 
translation Which, in the case of the Zantione 
names, is mot alway) fecurate, while nn- 
fortunately of Gritti’s ecport en the Lontan 


Idands only the part relating te Corfir has lieen 


found. Neverthles, this learned volume gives 


a picture of comlitions in these Venetian colonies 


in the period between the loss of Cyprus and 
thatef Crete, We find the Greck and Venetian 
nobles of Canea loathing one another; the 
Spliakigtes, ‘ferent of the Gretans,’ divided 
into the rival clans of Pateroi and Papadepeulyi; 
favoured Grecks classified as privilgiofi and 
gratia; the resources of the island unable to 
balance the budget without contributions from 


the Home Government and loam from the lucal 


Jews; the peasants reduced ip misery by the 

extortinna of them feudal lords and of the Greck 
The total population wae goy,104, the 
merchants being moth foreigners. Of the 
fortifications Garzoni prophetically wrote, that 
Vewce “should be very jealous of Grabnsa, 
Suda ond Spinalonga,” the three plocee which 
wirvived the “Turkish conquest. of the rest of 
Creve, and of which the last ig now mo leper 
seiticment, “This section owes much to Gerola's 
great: work, which supplements _ Castrofilaca’s 
statistics, Of the onion Islands Rythera, which 
aiiministratively belonged to Crete, hal 4,162 
inhabitants, Zante 14,054, Cephalonia 5.545; 
aud Gorfy tg,at, while the historic Parga, 
its continental dependency, included 6oy7 with 
the gorrienm Zante cout lithe for military 
Gefence, but Gephalonia andl Zante sent the 
womual surpluscs of their budgets to Corfu to 
pay for ite fortifications, for it was conacered 
‘the bulwark of Italy,” and required further large 
contobutions from Venice, besides the duces on 
the fisheries of Butrimto, ite chief source of local 
revenue. “The general conclusion is that these 
Venetian colonies “are depicted by the com 
missioners in black colours," the fiscal system 
wat oppressive, jm the officiala extortionaic, 
in spite of the Home Government's good in 
tentiom, “The book contains four plan of (he 
three cities and of the fort of Suda, The list 
of errata might be considerably increased, a4 
wit inevitable in the case of Talian documents 
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printed in ‘Athens, Professors Hatridakis 
and Bees have provided an introduction and a 


Introduction 4 l'étude du dialoctée taakonien. 
By Hoseer Peenor, (Collection de [Institut 
Néo-helldnique de UUniveritd de Paris, Tome 
ff) Pp. 990. Paris, 1994. 

When-in 1892 In his Einteitung in die meuyrie- 
chische Grammatik Professor G. N. Harvidakixs gave 
the death-blow te older icleas that the origin of 
the peculiarities of Modern Greek were to he 
sought in the ancient Acoli and Doric dialects, 
and shewed that the language was.as.a whole a 
development of the Attic home, a mew and very 
opposite view began to hold the field, “Dhia 
theory was briefly that the old dialects entirely 
disappeared, and thar the Asm spoken im all the 
Greek world wae practically uniform over the 
whole area: from this uniform boine sprang at 
some date the modern language and all lis widely 
differing brood of dialecta, To this:simple and 
too munch simplified view the ‘Isakeruan dialect, 
now spoken in the comtal region to the north- 
east Of Sparta, was held to be the one exeep- 
tion | it was recogmsed as a descendant of some 
form of ancient Doric, [n his earber writings 
Pernat carried these views even further, and held 
that Tsakonian contained nothing Dorian: on 
the question of the « for 9 he preferred to 
teerve his opinion. I quote here from his 
“Notes sur le Dialecte Tsakonien’ in Keene af 
Phandtique, TV, pp. 159 4. On p, 177 be summa 
up: he thinks that at some undefined period 
Tsakonian: received certain clements from 
emigrants from Asia Minor—w thia I shall 
proently return—and that, aport from this, ce 
foul mélé ao soiet une foofution comparable. a @ celle des 
autres dislertes grevs, The Dansms in 
Tsakonian he was ready to explain it, other 
Ways: except for his quite Joreign admixture 
‘Takonian was regarded as paralicl with the 
ether Modern Greek developments of the Aqine, 

Bur thia uniformity of the tome cannot be 
thought éf a in fact probable, and as early ia 
1901 ‘Thumb in his Dye griectinche Sprache im 
<eitaltir der Hellemormn was discussing dialectic 
differentiniion in the Aoime; on p. 167 he expresses 
himdéelf clearly on this point: Thumb discusses 
for the most part the dom powbilities of Egypt 
and Palestine: o distinetly western form of the 
koine has lately heen made apparent by Gerhard 
Rohlfs’ researches (Scart Jingwistica eella Magna 
Grew (Roma, 1994) on the dialects now spoken 
in the south of Italy. 

This very reasonable belief! that there were 
important local variations in the Soin naturally 

Jts.—VOL. Liv. 


alters qur attitude towards Teakonian. It ia 
mo Jonger posible to regare it becouse of ity 
Dorm a: an exeeption among the modem 
dialects; i} merely appears as an extreme case 
of a dialect resting upon & special Jocal form of 
the Aomme: it differs from auch dialects as those 
af Pontes and Imly only in having a «pecially 
close contact with the ancient dialect species inp 
the game region, which in this case was able, 
owing to the remoteness of the country, to 
inpress its character strongly upon the incoming 
Some. Tr # these fater reacarclims, we may 
perlurps suppose, which have encouraged Pernot 
to revise hia earlier ideas on Taakonian, Recent 
clarrvations amude in the course of actual 
visits to the country have now Jed him to believe 
—I bere quote from his pp. tog, ia3—that ine 
fibomdtiqne corienne sous-jacente ext perceptible dans fe 
irexorten oacturl., He -comsiders thar he hos 
overcatimated the inflaence of the general 
boing, anel made too litle of the Doecian element. 
Although it springs like the reat of modern Greek 
from the Acie, Pernot now thinks that Tsakonian 

is based on a local Aciny with a strongly Dorian 
chr ‘The passage I quote is from the chapter 
called Le question des svbitrats: with great 
candour the aothor explains this revision of his 
earlier views, The matter ie Hot very simple, 
but I hepe dhat I have fepresented hia views 
fairly, Pernot then proceeds fo. a. critical 
examination of the various Dorian in Terkonian. 
Then we have a chapter on the possibility in the 
dialect of some non-Girerk ‘clement, perhaps 
Avar. We have seen that at one time he was 
inclined to seck for this foreign, nen-Hellenic, 
clement in Asia Minor, But now he sees in. 
Asia Minor rather a field for Trakonian influence, 
and compares certain elements in the modern 
Greck dialects of Asia Minor, aperially of Sills, 
with Tsakonian, and with some force quotes 
local traditions jn Ama Minor of tmmigrants 
from the Tsakonian region. But this problem 
he treate with very grea! caution: before 
anything like certainty can be arrived at, we 
need a closer study of what may still be gathened: 
from the scattered epcakers of these old) Asia 
Minor dialects. 

Another cardinal feaiure of Tsakonion ia lis 
interaction with the common Modern Greek. . 
Tsakonia has for centuiea been under the 
influence of the surreunding dialects of common 
Greek; for thin reason he uniformity in the 
preservation of Doric features is cuber to be 
found orto be expected. Pernat demands some 
Closer study of the Greek of the Peloponnese 
than ony we have at present: with this it will 
be parable to go forward. 

x 


Space forbids me to do more than mention 
the chiepiers on phonetics, on the morphology 
and onthe vocebulary, Jn an appendix we are 
given a tramlation of the pecount of wa visit to 
Teskonia be the seventectth<entury ‘Turkish 
travelicr, Evliva Chelebi. This part of his 
travels has not been before translated, and tt 
adds to our already keen appetite for a full 
tranlation of this remarkable hook. 

Pernot has given us a book of the highest 
{nterest. 
one of the most corto of the dialects of Mockery 
Greck, lt bow @ wider value for the light it 
cass on the relations between ithe ancient 
dintecs und the deine anc between the Avme 
and Modern Greck and its dialec. Lt may be 
regarded a5 ani iimportant chapter in the history 
of the Groeck language. 

as R. BM. BD. 


Scavi Unguintici nalla Magna Grecia. By 
Gearp Roms. Pp. xv + 903, with 
faep. Rome: Collezione. Mendionale 
Editrice, (993. - 25,/.. 

Durum the last ten years Dr Gerhard Rehlls 
has been publishing @ series of books on the Greek 
dialects now spoken at Bova near Reggio arkl 
in the villages of the Terra d°Otmnto near 
Lecee. In tga hie produced hia Elymafogucher 
Worertuch der ownieritalientchen Grizgidi, and 
now in this volume he haa semmed up the results 


of all chee reecorches.. The existence of this 


spoken Greek had been known to scholara at the 
Renaissance, and attention was agen called ot 
tin the early part of the nineteenth century: 
the} re was held to be a survival from the 
ol] Magna ‘Graccia. Soon, however, the 
opinion prevailed that this Greek was duc te a 
tenthcentury colonisation from the Byzantine 
empire; great siress waa laid upon the words 
in Cicero's De Amicitia: Mageamgue Grocer 
jae on ogmdem delsta esl, amd: to Straho's 
avertion that, with the exeeptions of Tareatumi, 
Reggio ant Naples, the land had been har- 
bharsed, “This was the opmmon. of Morosi, who 
was seotiting on these dialects in the ecrenties af 
the nineteenth century, Modern Greek, (1 was 
then thought, was handily formed belore the 
tenth century, and Morosi held that a language 
solike it as the Greek of Italy seemed to him to 
Ie, rout hove been formed in Greece iteelf, 
‘and would not have been ready for transport 
across the sea until the period of the revival of 
Byrantine power in Tialy under whe emperor 
Basil | orl Leo VL 

But severa) echolars declined to follow Moros: 
In (890 the Belgian De Groot, who believed in 


It ia now merely a masterly aody of 
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the Byzantine colonization, hell at the same time 
that these colonies did not create but only 
reinforced these old Ttalian centres of Helicnism. 
Already in 1892 Haizidakis in his 2islestung in 
dit senyriechicche Grammmuatih (p.442) bad expressed 
hirueli in favour of continuity: he- clearly 
perenived the ancient eleruent in these dialects: 

Raihilis hes how demonstrated beyand any ttascn- 

able doubt thal the current of Grock speech 
in southern Lialy has never been interrupted: 
by any thoroughgumg process of latimisation. 
He lias on difficulty in showing thet the pamages 
in Strabo and Cicero donot by any means force 
us to belinve that Greck wasn longer the general, 
domestic specch of southern Tialy i to herr tine, 

Moros) underestimated the ancient element to 
be found ln these dialects. The Byzantine 
colonisation upon which be relied iv supported 
by no: adequate historical evidence. The laper 
Albanian colonies in aly are of course here not 
to othe point. Recent researches toc have 
shewar that Moder Greek ia very much earlier 
than it was thought to be when Morest was 
writing: Greek brought fo Traly inthe tenth 
century would be very ouch more Uke common 
modern Greek than these dialects are, This 
reemblance was much cxaggerated by Morosi. 

Rohlfs examines the dialects and shews that it 
fsa much more plausible view that this Greek 
of Traly developed, burt m Italy, just as the rest 
af Moder. Greek did, in the centuries after the 
Christian era, and that euch reermblances a4 
it haa to common Greek are due to the fact that 
the Greek world was all one with numerous 
potnts of eontact, while itt momerous. focal 
peculiantics are from the greai distance 
between Italy dnd the natural centre of the 
language, “This Greek of lily is:in fact to be 
regarded as a dinlicct of the westem fringe of 
Greek, just a0 the dialects of Cyprus and Pontus 
developed their very marked featured at its 
castern limits. Like allthe other dialects it 
developed from the doing, but always with the 
probabalitv, or even the certainty, that the Aine 
hod local differences, and that here we have to 
deal with a very pronouncedly western: komme, 
Which in ie turn maturally. enough carted in 
itecl marks of the Greck spoken in the ancient 
cities of Maona Graccia. 

Rohifs has brought to the problem quali- 
fication which no ome before him has poemessed!. 
The earlier writers knew o great deal more of 
the dialect details of Greek than of Tialian: 
even 60 they were not in as strong: & posivion, as 
we can be now, simply because it is only in 
very recent yours that our knowleilge of Modern 
Greck has become at all thorough, though even 
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atthe very beginning of his career Hatzidakia 
Anew enough to see several very weak points: in 
(he Morosi theory, But Rohlf approaches the 
problem with a treah insirument in bis honds, 

adeep and thorough knowledge of ihe Italian 
didleets: hie has done other work inthe Romance 
field, wulin Jinly has served as one of the col- 
lectors for a great linguistic Atlas of the country 
He has therefore studied the Greck of Bova and 
of the ‘Terra d'Otranto with a background mor 
enly of the Greek of other regions, but alio of 
the ltalian dialects spoken in all the region 
surrounding these fictle islands of Greek - 

First he points out that the villages hore 
Greek is spoken were imiil quite recently more 
numerous: ‘Gireck is shrinking: there is reason 
to believe that in the middle ages ihe area wad 
enonmoushy greater. And with this cormesponds 
the fact tha! a great mast of Greck words are 
still: in. use in the Italian dialects of southern 
Cainbria, He oext remarks that there is o 
wery comiderable number of Greek words in 


the dialects spoken all over the south of Italy: 


from! Naples and Foggia sowhwards, an ares 
which was certainly oot grecised in the Byzantine 
period; these words must date from the penad 
of ithe ancient Greek columes in Italy, when 
Greek influence wos very powerful over the 
whole comunity ever 26 far as the gates of Kame. 
Even Wf Byzantine colonisation could account 
for the few villages where Greek i «till qpoken, 
it certainly could nol have produced this Greek 
clement spreading over so wide an area of 
taly. He aiidices other points. In the Italian 
of Calabria there are certain markedly Greek 
elements in the syntax. As in Greek, the 
infinitive has been loat, and ite place lias been 
taken by periphrases comparable to those now 
in wee in Greek. Nor do the fralian dialects of 
this region seem to be old; they may railier be 

| ‘aa OTiginatmg from a recent fe- 
latinisation of this sauthern area. 

Other signs of this continuity of Greek Rohlls 
finds in the comtinued use af Greek in Ln 
scriptions of a | natute: it js those 
dealing with offical matters that are written in 
‘Latin, Plice-momes and the names of the 
people afford further evidence, which goos right 
through thie micidle ages and. extends weree 
the period of Byzantine contact, when the 
supporters of the opposite theory would exe the 
fresh introdunition of Greek inte the country. 

We are then asked to looked at the character 
mM ‘the Crock itself. Behind it Rohlf secs o 
Dorian-Sicilian form of the keine, and this he 
traces especially clearly in the dialect of Bova, 
He observes also a comtingent of words that are 
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in ancient Greek, but oot in aoy other of the 
metern dialecta; these testify to two things: 

to the contimuty of Greek im fialy, and to the 
formation of the dialer? there to some degree in 
icporation from the rest. of Modern Greck; 
in both ways they are dead aguinst the theory 
that these dialects are a cesult of a Byeantioc 
colonimation in the tenth oentiury, or to forme Yel 
vaguer and rather earlier arrivals when the 
Basilian monssteric’d of southern’ Italy were 
cing founded: Dtis precisely bere that 1 think 
that Rohifs’ arguments might be strengthened 
by pointing oui certain fearures which shew an 
evolution from te ancient language, laut along 
different Lines frum thove followed in the rest 
af the Greek world. 

Morosi's accounts of the dialects of Bova ancl 
of the Term d’Otranto are now scarce and hard 
to come by the other writings on the sobject 
are Of much les ‘importance. For dialect 
texts Wwe muni still go to Morosi and Palumbo, 
and for Bova to the files-of La Calabria, bot for 
the lexicographical study of this branch of Greek 
Rohlis’ Warterinchk and this Sead give abundant 
am pelinhie jnaterial, Both books are of great 
importance; they make us feel the depth of the 
impress of Greeee upon Italy in the old worlds 
they shed « flood of light am the linguistic con- 
dition of Italy in the Roman period and in the 
carter medieval times; they give usa fresh 
Chapter in the development of the language from 
the hows into what ia one of the more marked 
varieties of the modern language. Rohilfs’ 
general thesis, the continuity of Greck in Italy, 
we may hold to be now firmly established, 

KR. M. D 


‘Axotrule “Aénqvdv.imAcGmeav vis EMAvixiie 
yMosons.—A’.  ‘loropinér Datinay tip vies 
BAArvintis, 1hg te Kowdds SinAoupeins Ral Ty 
lGtcoudcrev. Touog TMpares, A-AM. Pp. 
Ty 4+ ahr. “Ev “Agnvor. 1979. | 

The tithe of th very substantial quarta, 1 hy 

9 inches, indicates that it ix the first fescicule of 

the first part of an undertaking which the 

Academy of Athens has ect before itself. he 

Dictionary they intend to make it, in fact, to 


take the form of o series of dictionaries, to cover 


every period of the Greck language. To-do this 


in.one work was soon found impossible, and the 
Academy resolved to make a beginning with the 


modern lasnaguaasee, the valuable dialectic part 
of which is day by day disappearing under the 
influence of modern conditions. “The necessity 
of at least three dictionaries is recognised: of 
Aneient and Hellenistic Greek; of the Greek 
of the Byzantine and Turkish perixis: and -a 
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dictionary of the Greek of to-day, of which we 
now have this first fascicule. Of a spectal 
Putristic Dictionary nothing, os far as | know, 
hasagyet been said in Athens. Of the dictionary 
af the Greek of the Middle Ages, for which we 
have op to now hardly more than the geeat bat 
now inadequate Glowery of Du Cange, & 
beginning has already been made. 

Of the volume now before ue ic would be 
necessary to say very much more than will be 
fond m this review, if Profesor Phaidon 
Koukoules had. not already given members of 
thie society a full history of the compilation of 
this dictionary. In this article, The 
Modern-Greet Levicon, published in our Volame 
LI, he printed a few samples and laid down the 


lines upon whieh the work was te be corried out, 


Now within a year of this preliminary artiche 
we have this first fascicule with an excellent 
introduction by the learned prict Anthimos A. 
Papadopouln, who hes pow succeeded Professor 
Koukoules as editor-in-chief. 

The period covered is from the year 1500 To 
the present day. The srrangerient of the work 
a thoroughly acholarly.. Under each [émma, to 
the selection of which great care has beer given, 
we have, as Profesor Koukoules promised us, 
first the various forme of the word as wed in each 
several region of Greece: then its derivation, 
with references; and Laatly ite meanings, often 
illustrated by quotations and examples, There 
is, of comme, no bar against the foreign words 
Which have frund their way inte the langunge, 
words which east ao much light upon the cultural 
contacts of the Greek people. Here | must 
allow mysell'a Gommmmt, Crncler 4yu-are classed 
the innumerable imperative forma, dyna, Sus, 
funn, etc.. and anong the forms of the second 
plural we find the forms with imtal y and with 
mi (d) instead of +, much as dics, Aideove, ySiets, 
yon, ett. ‘Cheer forms no doubi form o part 
of the same semantic cycle, but they ought 
moat to be given without any reference to the 
Turkih interjection halide, ‘up!", for i cas 
hardly be doubted that this has at least guided 
the parkdigm of éye. and given it its. y and vt, 
The explanation of these sounds given us here is 
hardly satistactory. The general view is that 
Hide ancl the commen yétde are simply the 
Turkish word taken over into Greek; mm aay 
case some influence of Turkish can hardly be 
denied, and ought to be acknowledged. ‘Ayn 
On the other hand, is very properly rescued from 
its supposed Italian or ‘Turkish origin, and 
Manthoudidis is followed in tfestoring it to 
yore. 

The dictimary deals above all with the 
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language aa it is spoken, and since the practice 
of Greek writers has been 0 largely restricted: 
by the classical and Byzantine tradition, this 
reand (hat an immense number of words here 
fine! for the first time their place in amy diction- 
ary, Of these words some are wery widely 
diffimed, and. some tay be called dialectical ; 
in a language like Greek, in which the written 
ond the spoken tradition have been kept 40 
arparate, the line i nor easily drawn, Special 
efforts have heen mare to collect these words, 
and the erviecs of innumerable local scholars 
and folk-lorists have been enlisted, ‘The material 
takes the form. of a great mass of manuscript 
callections. formed by local scholars: some 
brought together recently; mot a few from the 
stores of the tikckoyed; LOAcyss of Constan- 
tinople, which from the year 1i6g did so much 
for the scientific and historical study of the 
Greek language, ‘The production of these local 
Wossaries and grammars has from the beginning 
been stomilated by the offering of prizes, and 
in this dictionary we now have the fruit of many 
years ofaucl labour, It has been greatly to the 
advantage of the dictionary that care hae been 
wiken to have on the stall scholars from ail parts 
of the Greek4peaking work! The present 
editor-in-chief i4 from Pontes, ‘To the biblio- 
graphy af printed books there is added an 
imposing list of these manuscript sources, all of 
which are thrown. open with the greatest 
generosity to. foreign acholars: I have toyeeclf in 
recent years apenit many profitable ligurs in the 
acriptorium. 

The secesity of the atudy of these dinlects, 
if we are to form a correct ideo of the relation of 
the modem to the ancient language, will be 
apparent from every page of the dictionary. 
As an example we may take the entries under 
Sagat ves, the modem representative of Ghaxed, 
and its various derivatives. The cotimon 
word for. ‘to bark” is -yevyize, and one may he 
long in Grecce without hearing anything elec, 
hot we can now leurn that derivatives of the oll 
(heer arc in dialectic use from the Peloponncio 
io Thrace and from Ltaly to Cappadocia. Ln the 
preecnt entry we have the forms in 4; no doubt 
tender the lemma ogee, to which we are now 
referred, we shall find auch forms av ihe Cappa- 
dock OMge from Delmesso. ond atqo from 
Sinasos.. The alphabetical presentation of 
such widely differing forms from one ancient 
word tiust have preenied gremt difficulties: 
this method of cross references ix probably as 
good as any other, 

We may end with a few detaily on this present 
fascicule. “The Irtter cis swollen by the immense 
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number of words beginning with the « privative; 

no other letters, except « and 1, and perhaps 
a and +, will occupy socmuch space: An tdea 
of the wealth of the book. may be suggested by 
obwerving that of ecnmpounds with ype we 
have 46 double-colummed pages and about 
650 entries, Many of these are names of plants, 
and Lido not know where else the scholar inter- 
ested in Greek botany and plant-lore will fined 
weh @ collection. In the same way oom- 
pounds of Gyo¢ fill the greater part of 40 pages: 
@ioeedy (oops) gal its compounds pray o; 
atvel an cre, 

As the work progresses no doult many 
criticams will be made. Omissions must 
inevitably occur, though they are not wory easy 
for a foreigner who doa pot reside in Greeee to 
detect. Nor is any dictionary dealing with 
living language ever exempt from the necessity 
of aupplements, and fresh words will no daub 
continuc te be gathered from the extrawrdinary 
richness of the country dialécis, The object of 
this present review is no more than to give some 
idea of the imuueme stock of Goeck now put 
belere echulars forthe first time ina clear and 
splemetic way: the book is an lodispensable 
instrument of work, and like al) good dictionaries 
makes excellent reading, Thescholars of Greece 
are to be warmly congratulated and we can only 
hope Uiat fascicule will follow faseieule as 
quickly as possible. 

The paper and general getup aré ecoelicni. 
The typography, in which three fonts lave beer 
ued, is clear and well arranged. “The Greck 
Government has backed the Academy with i 
financial support, and the words on the half- 
tithe EMMANOYHA MBEMAKHE EXOPHE! shew the 
public generosity of a private citizen towards this 


R. M. D. 
‘Avauvijons 1696-1900. T. By Loonmas 1. 
PArAmsvoroutot Pp. 4g3. Athens: 


'Pyrou,” 1993- Dr, 100, 

Memoirs have become commoner in Greece, 
and General Paraskeuopoulos, who commanded 
the Greck army from. 1978 to 1920, and refused 
the Premiership offered him by Pangnlos in (926, 
has made a valuable contribution not only to 
the military but also to the political history 
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of his country during « whole generation. This 
volume, beginiiog with the Macedonian question 
and the * National Society,” ends with the arms 
tice of Moudros, He shews how the (Grerk 
victory in the Marathon race at the Olympic 
Comes of 1Go6 stimulated! Nationalism ; oootres 
the first appearance of Venizelos, of whom there 
ia an accurate character-skeich in his prime, and 
of when he is a candid adinirer; and considers 
that but for him the Bulearians would have 
occupied Salonika before the Greeks in the frst 
Balkan war, “There are important conversations 
with him and Constantine, who told the author 
that he waa! alone respoosthle before God " ane 
had: warned Germany and Turkey of the im- 
me Hoth attack on the Dardanelles. 
There is much about the conduct of the Greek 
Prince, whose action in the Eoropean war is 
contrasted with thar of the Serbian dynasty, and 
he reports a reomrk of Prince Nicholas, that 
George I's amassination was the ' work of forrign 
political interests.” He had a high opinion of 
King Alexander, the." Young Marcellus" of 
Greece, who bad the makings of a democratic 
constitutional sovereign like his grandfather, anid 
called hinwelf a * Sociulist.”” He thinks that 
Venizelos saved Salonika, which would other- 
wie have liccome Serbian, by starting the 
*National Defence" movement, which the 
author joined in 1916, but that that statesman, 
nota good judge of character, has been injured 
by hishriends. Strongly Francoplil, he critic 


ithe Allies’ apathy towards German propaganda, 


but praises the exemplary conduct of the British 
soldiers; who were mol propagandists like the 
lialians, ‘The ‘indifference of the people at 
Constantine's firt deposition wes repeated al 
the second and at that of George 11, The «puall- 
ties of the Greek soldier are emphasised, but the 
critic has no use lor the Rulgarians. His judg- 
ments are fhirly impartial otherwise, and at 
tomes he spoke the plain truth to Royalty. 

Consdenng Vie important part played by rhe 
army in Greek affairs since the Military League 
of igog, his book is a valuable sourre, Ita 
lesson is that of Greek butory in all ages—ihat 
brilliant achievements are marred by incapacity. 
for teom work, and that no ton prominent Greek 
ta escape ostracism, of which the modern 
eqquivalemt is exile to Clavenee or bath at a foreign 
Spa, WM. 
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TWESTIETH LIST OF 
ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 
TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION, ETC. 
Persepolia, Apadans sairway ; it ae “i ene 


Aspaucits, stage buildin totored (after Nienuinan). - 
Gonstantinopla, the spent column with inscription (drawing), 


Crete and Islandia. 
Cnossos, ground plan wf dimmrstic quariere, 
Delos, restored plan of tenvenos of Apollo. 


Greoce. 

Delphi, Athenian Aeeaansy view towards the Phakdriades 
Salonika, 5. Demet, N. aisle from nave (taken before the fire). 
Athens from WwW. (drawing hy Cockerell}. 

et amet Aimed det oa tater lex {3 1). 

ail Tt uh At ef f a f ar a: 

2 Clloe of acruth St et ina Core (i » Tore; pl By. 
Elaunis, [alesterinn, gemund-plan, 
Epidaurua, plan of the Bierce, 
Rome. 

Argentina sit, ‘patel all “a temples. 


" " (crcutar benapele ey fron SW, 


Tonbte 
Mateoleam of url plan (elect, dmc. 49, cob, 150), 
Morte aug Say ; 


Pantheon ; interior, alter Piraitesi. 
Li, rajan's Forum and Market from &.'W, 
st Nant feat a (Dadi, py oa 


“a wall mriud + of hemicyele, 

aus roses iif of hemievele | Medaio, =, pe 559). 

~ stairway to the Fall earronr) %, p. $40). 

in preaco entrance tot Fall 

, Interior of the Hall, after restoration (Dedalo, x, p. 541). 


Herculaneum, exterior of Sanmite buniee 
Ostia, Houser sedngackers restoraian by Gumendi, 
Pompedi, ie ! 





ss Sirect of Aluiidance ees i il}. 


i Hite of Dionedé, cond periatyle. 
" House of Loceetine Frowto, pxierior, ahicrwedrng: peoatier. 
Scilla, after K. Lear, 
source Of the Chituminu. 
Venoaa, after FE... Lear. 


Manian: sitter viet Smptirn before thie earthquake), 
Palermo, ihe cathedral, 5 


Soluntum, ee — the Goa ‘onal. 
Syracuse, wall o 
at church of 5. Giovanni, &. door. 


Head of Sphing » Arropolis: Mus, 
Too Atte athletic bane, detail : ae Ponh 


af 


Casrhun (Kasim), pl be ‘if Ronn camp tet RS xviii; p..9gt), 
pape theta drawing of Cran) Canip, 
Chedworth, Roman witla, plan. 
oe inane p Pe PRewrtenns ervilmetcnrie. i 
byaney's i precmc?, plan, 
Ny "epee pri niibanaard ac (Laing: Repord, fig. 7]. 
i Land bastian, 
¥ " crack between sections. of wall. 
North wall and foordatins of cartier building. 


Richborough, 
| Roman Wall, Caatle Nick, Milecastle 


Wroxeter, wall of ihe Basilies, 





* Harvester * vase from Hagia Triadtia; peat 
Mycenaean amp ara from Finkionni, Cy} 
Miniatinre fresco from Cnogea: nestore ew of Grand Siand (Evans, Palas, \ii, tg. 28), 


Beles no woetem prortrast tata, | Village shelith,” Gireh. 
aia relict: Hon being released from cage. 
aa Loapwe-taniitany airs. 


SCULPTURE 
Archaié metupe from etic of 'T ap ‘Hera, ear Paestom (1994). 
Head of one of the ‘ Clheobe ane item "pair Delphi. 
raed Apollo,” as excavated, in Thea, 
ri ; 
Siahnian T ascii detail nf frie, 


«, Of ped ft. 





Bearded helmeted fea! Furie, é 
Licks group, restored with re pth gt on 

Sate from temple at Sunium: vietor crowning hime 
Sioa re re Kilns Meso: (lompla: Tah | 
nea in she Atlas Merope (Gleopia, Hi, eth 
! Teneope Val ope (Olsens iii, 44) 


Vatican |Amelung, (Cat. li, pl 47.0. 261). 
Parthenon, W. pecitnent, ccitral portion: (Carrey's ebraw inet. 


on ture of Answegenon (Brunwick). 


Restore! drawing of the Vatican figure [Antike Sherk. i, qr. ry), 


osod oes. relief often A slaying suitors (Benndorl, Merraom, pl. fh). 





Brutus 
| Caesar. a sles (Hekles, pl. 
rtrait-leadct : 


ith Cleopatra ofile. BLM. 
| Spaopeipgh a HM, 


elie’ on inoier wide of eo (if, pl, 6), 


| 23 * Sairap * "sarcophagus (Constantinople 


wy R reliefs Frown lone aicles 
ie al a rete! al ened, 
‘<6 ; da rel. ia ai 
Reh inne. Terme } 
Meret’: -ataturtos [row Reidiaston: Athens, Nat. Mui, No. i57. 


rutite, Townley Collection. f.M, 
A en anya and Ampelor > unit finlshied marble group, Ath, Nat, Mu (igh. Arci, 


Laketown Herakle, heal. 
For all Peat cee ar Ran deni "hia obit: Savdinissd: Waa: 

Of Comiil freon of Gaul slaving hiv w chive ‘T 
Seach Slave, liecadd, eration, : Soke? 


| Portrait sutue of Roman ances ies ‘Diana, frown Catia: 


‘Fur sccm the Calum of Marcus (, Bronn-Bruckmamn, 


Fragment ol gryphas fridze fron ‘Trajan's Forum (fedale, , b 49), 
roy Oy 
Tatmia Tisca. Mus Capitolina: 


» Barly Christian. marble relief representing the Nativity, Athens, 


Maratea? Na apes (Heer, pl aye: 


Terme. Mus, (Hekler, pl..08r). 


b578s 


e347, Deinil 
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B nyt 
B 42 
Byiyfi 


i Shiuperss, | RE hydride 


ed 
Bronges, 
Bronze dive from Perachora: wth ces. 
Gemnuewrie trons frume from Peravhnra, 
Bronze LOE, thicent. Florenwe, Mus Arch. 
' hronze liead from River Alde. Suttulk: ponfile (FAS. ext, pl 2), 
Tiberius, lirores: heael fury Minetra (| FRS xxdli, pl. €).. 


VASES 
Comey ls wad Oieatalicing 
Dipy hon Vase wilh yen rianig 


mil af ee en hie, tyr. ‘Ctallizoon ani c “a. Cag. ale Fi i 
Attu. Mat. il” Ah., ppl. seis. Nn ae ( qu ‘oure, 1s 


Dreop-cup in adel tant scene ( 7FES, hi, pl pil. fv) 
Amphisraos, an ) Munshi) Gaines’ ch Pellce, ‘Chietaahtars bisics: ds’ Ubestta) (CTR. 
ih om T#4). ae 
RF. | Views. 
Holiostiig BM (F.R. No. soi), 
Modea taka vngeance mn Jason. Apllan amphiore in Munich (PRO Ma. yo). 


Trojan Coele. 


3 i Of Paris. Eurhy .. ees vase jh Paris (FR. 


eclor anning. Amphorat tthymudes my Munch ‘Phun, 47: Lory. 
or Hinsetin mi ie ie Munich [F.R. No. 84). Rerbeort fim. 38). 
anles (FAK. Nw. 5 
three Erotes M. (P.R. No. rq). 


(Cavtor ware eiqp and lid} lian hime. 






Redemption of Heetor. 
Chdyveous aed vine Stren, | 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC 


6: Orpheus 
Ty Poseidon and Apolla watch the building of the wallsof ‘Troy {Herre 
rrtitatti, f i 
Pranpetay fresco! erishinia with rine (Herrmann, Deal, |p 087, fig: 90), 
. » “Theseus and the Minotaur (Herrmann, pint. ca O45) 
tof pects (Rizxe, La Pifiura, iy 


7 Perit, hha tion. anil Hispanamets, Painting: mn La Mereilansuis (Rirzn, 


tiara, O> 


S. Sophia, narthex avmaies: Chri enthroned, 


| Oetin, momen cn ail the Carporitione (Nel @. Se 1901) pf. 17a). 


Saloni, S. | hia: suoaic ol S. Panteloemon, 
Theotokou Ss Pavements (BA. ai, pl ot). 


wa ae av 


Spartan ivory hbulay (ASA. xn 96). 
| — | hice tae (84. mi Pf (im. pi. thy )a 
very spilins from Perachora | cork) pili cent. 
Terence olin Matuetie of piveetite Sev Larnaca, 1M. 
Textile with pattern of docks from the ‘ Seven Brothers’ “Tunnilus (Kuban, Golf 
om Kerich), 9th ey soles i . Hermitage Mais. 


| Brooge imobring-rings from Caligula’s galley, Nen 


Krome pluywes with repouse deverarien from ja a (Lrdiey Repert, pl. 28). 

Signature of Apollonius nn cent of Bronre Boxer in Terme Mas. (dni nz. 49, onl. 
eg), 

saa eeciineuaralte cassie xv yi-ay ac Mua Conservator (CAL. 1 (0), 9. 
wane recording thea esocaton of Minuciwe with Fubra Cimcuaner. Stu, Cup, 


Cn NL, i state Rt). 
rth ia ‘af Marnn and Octavia from: Maxum} af Augustin (rch, dag. 44, 0, 
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(Cuno honoram [of Licinine Sura}, ‘Temp. Darian Wars. Mua. Comm (ci. WI (1), 


watt: cippus of M. Valerius, a ecriba quarstoriie,  Mfue Lig (QML. VT. FTN! Was a6 i 
Table from the columbauncum of the bikaechiobt of Livia. Mus. Cap, (Ci. 
Bronze Tablet =: purtel the lex. oo Vespasiant: used by Rienzi to explain iat 
1 the populace (CLE VI (1), es tr 
Qippus) practorian edict marking limit where rabbiah ought be avon cy Fieeperitixne Cit. 
V (4h) dis gnting). 

s oF conuular liste p5~go. anil saat ec, ‘The sume of Marcus Antonius, 
| after Actitim, has been reinserted probably by: pas (CEL. 1 fai, p. 6g). 
aoe oi d.wealihw farmer, M Anioniis, formerly of Misnum (Cit VI (a), it 


Intcpion commemorating the reluilding of ye Pore Aurchis by VWalertinian 1 
(CLL V1 (4), iL gsgoy), 


loacribed tile [jecrig af a work-shiy fatwrurer, Austalis}, Guildhall Muse. 





Greek drew (Tuldwin-Rrown, p <b. 

The discovery of the i eka sow in the Terme Miesenni (dcawing). 
Detail of Byzantine capital from Nea Anchinlin: 

Sicilian painted eart, 


cr the rth cent. BREST 
tear tied Ft ing ry the 1 a 

fagadle, dd. 
Monaate of St. Savvai, ear ferusalem, ‘tal, 


"PilgrionF ure * Of Jermuler and other ites in the Holy Land. Brought home try 


grim: dored ¢ 3° 
Ph ect. , 
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SETS OF SLIDES. 


Tir main collection of some to,ooo lantern slides ean be drawn on in any quantity, 
or email, for lect ont pevceically: any branch alate archaeo! For thie who have 
o pain gg antes ay 28 10 CONE ae a spoeenas be ee ihe Likienty, gna chocie the 
n s sroan tha citiuben hens arraiged bi woh 
lete with has will be found useful to these lecturers 
whe have tot. facilites for Seeger awh tides, “The iden 

Th 


tunity , Ther fie 
But the following arts of slides, 


the late Mr. GH. Hallam 


nke of the Society are alvo accorded those who 


» large 


of these sets originated with 
have been 


at the pains of ‘undertaking the not cacy ue of telling a plain ‘tale on the subjects with which 


hey are most familiar io a general wud 
talybe bared beoohes cl 


Lssbiiaiere bi ailwance of their lechores. 


beste 
ing with the different subjects can alee be lentfrom the library 10 


LIST OF SETS 


sat Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 
= eanan ely’ Matt (N. S. Clogs nun). 
(A. J. Toynbee), 


Tene 
Ancient Athen athens: historical sketch (S. Clason). 
Ath : pla al (annotated 





fh: e}. 

The Acropolis (A a. ‘Smith 

Ancient Architecture (D, 5. Roberteon), 

Greek Sculpture {J}. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vecce ‘M.A. BL Braunhelts), 

Greek Painting (T. B. L. Welnter., “Chis has 
been so arranged that it can be given either 
astwe lecwres oc, fry the on of all 
Slides bearing even poate Fr cornet. 

A Survey paris Greek Coins: 7 Wides 


showing . Gardner). 
Same ing 49 cui Sicily iG. F. Hi i, 
Greek Papyri (H. 1, Bel 
pin and Greek Athletics (B. NN, Gear- 
ites § 
Zenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and 
Nenophion's Anabaaie Caranotatedt The of 
slides only, by A. W. and -s ta peerence). 
Alexander the Great (D.G, Hogarth), 
The Travets of St. Paul {no bens). 
The Ancient Theatre | J, T. She iy. 
Life, Greek (anyotaterd . 
only), 


Some Ancient Handicrafts: (annotated 
soe oo A.W. Lawrence and W.T 


Sree Scenery (clusifierd list of slides 
The k Ghureh (clamified list of slices 


only). 
Modern Greek Country Lile [clesifed 
list of slices only’), 





Life in the Roman World (A, H- Synmorate). 
Ancient Life, Raenin (annotatesd lint of aides 


ony 
Bons (HL. MM. < uae 
The Roman Forum (G, H. Hallum). 
The gine’ Forum, for advanced stuclents 


r 
The pobatis ond ee ital (T. deta 
Trajan's Market-Bui aildings (A. TH Somth), 


ore Appia (R. Gardner), 

The Roman Campagna (1. Aihby). 
Roman Portraiture (Mes, 5. Arthur Srrong}, 
rede p Ata pipet pel SN 
Virgil an 

Peres es hath, Buren}. 


Sicily Oats (A B. Butler), 

The Roman Rhone (5, F Winkel). 
Timgad (H. E. Builer). 

Roman in Wale te Wheeler, 
The Roman W Col Ting wowed} 
The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symons) 
The Religion of Roman Britain (Miss N.C, 


Jedliffe)., 


Ths Brasiine Civilisation : unillustrared 


The sets conti of about 50 carefully elected glides, anal the cow of hire, inchuting the 


(J. 8. Bury). 
beak sal poviage to reembers, ie Fu, Ga, 
Application should be made te 


The Awawtant Lihrurram, 
Hellenic Society, 
50), Beviord Geyer, WC a, 
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